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This book is concerned with a narration 
of the author’s experience in regard to 
the introduction of decentralised planning 
(by the panchayats) at the block and dis- 
trict level in West Bengal. This narration 
takes the form of a travel diary ; the author 
never having lived in Bengal earlier, tells 
of his impressions and experiences as he 
travelled around in the countryside, meet- 
ing the panchayat and departmental autho- 
rities in different parts of the State. The 
author’s visits took him to some remote 
corners ; and the book is thus an admixture 
of a travel diary, a record of the life and 
living conditions of the ordinary villagers, 
of the internal conflicts within government, 
of the problems facing the people, of the 
problems of reaching the benefits of planned 
development to the people, and of the 
problems involved in the introduction of 
decentralized planning through the pan- 
chayats. 

The different chapters, dealing with sepa- 
Tate visits (and by and large separate 
themes) are self contained except that they 
are set chronologically in time. The under- 
lying strand of thought, emphasising the 
importance of relying on the peoples own 
judgment emerges as a lesson in governance 
in a democracy. 

In the words of Prof. Bhabatosh Datta, 
one of the doyens among economists in the 
country, “not only does the volume con- 
tain more economics than many large 


tomes, it has in addition an alluring literary 
grace.” 
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Introduction 


“But to what purpose 
Disturbing the dust on a bowl of rose leaves 
1 do not know” 


Waen the Government of West Bengal asked me, during 
the late summer months of 1983, if I would like to take 
charge of the West Bengal State Planning Board—at that 
time held together by Satyabrata Sen, who wanted to leave 
the Government to devote himself wholly to organizational 
work—I had no doubt about taking on the challenging task. 
The task was clearly challenging. I had never lived in 
West Bengal, did not really know the people of West Bengal, 
certainly did not know the administration and those in 
administration who mattered. And yet, in a way, it all 
seemed so simple and easy. In the cloistered seclusion of 
Delhi, many of my friends had wondered why West Bengal, 
literally floating on groundwater for most part, was yet 
subject to recurrent droughts and famines, why West Bengal 
had to import food-grains, and why in all these years the 
planners could not change the face of agriculture in West 
Bengal by tapping its groundwater reserves. From a dis- 
tance, the task of planning in West Bengal, therefore, 
looked easy and straightforward. Add to that the edifice 
which Satyabrata Sen was levaing behind : a highly organis- 
ed and alert Panchayati system which the likes of Benoy 
Choudhury and he had assiduously helped to build up over 
the years since 1977, On the other side, sitting at Delhi, 
one had seen from close quarters the increasing centraliza- 
tion of all economic decision making, even on matters which 
are best left to local authorities, even as the Planning 
Commission and the Government of India continued to 
pay lip service to decentralized planning. West Bengal 
therefore offered a genuine opportunity to evolve decentra- 
lised planning in the real sense, by introducing the concept 
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of local level planning by the Panchayati bodies in order to 
solve the specific problems of each area, and also to build 
up a spirit of self-help and self-reliance. If we could build 
on the foundations of the Panchayati system, a unique and 


daring experiment in regard to decentralised planning 
could be successfully launched. 


There were, of course, many traps, and many problems. 
Maharashtra had tried the experiment earlier. So had 
Gujarat. Over time, the form had remained, but not the 
substance. The devolution of real authority is not to the 
liking of the existing power structure in the States—the 
legislators, the members of the State Cabinet, even the 
distant members of Parliament. They see in this develop- 
ment the erosion of their own power and authority. In the 
erstwhile experiments, the State Governments had 
not looked at this encroachment in the 


brokerage with sympathy and favour. 
district planning 


obviously 
area of power 
Over time, therefore, 
had become a mere propaganda piece. 
Plans at the district level had gradually come to be directed 
and approved by Cabinet Ministers of the State Govern- 
ments, executed by the district administrators—the Deputy 
Commissioner and his team. Even the District Rural 
Development Authority (or Agency, the name does not 
matter, the DRDA for short) has, in the present scheme of 
things, been taking all orders from the District Magistrate. 
Some good alwa parti- 
cularly where the 1 what 


would generate local KEA Suse 
the strong Panchayati base which had been gradually built 
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up in West Bengal since 1977 was likely to provide a favour- 
able seeding ground. 


It is not as if 1 had no doubts or worries. There is an 
inherent contradiction in attempting genuine decentraliza- 
tion under an administration supposedly imbued with 
Marxist philosophy. The history of all economies run by 
Marxist governments is the history of highly centralized 
decision making. But a second difficulty was likely to neutra- 
lise the first (philosophic) problem. The Left Front Govern- 
ment of West Bengal is a coalition of many partners. 


And while they all profess to be leftist, not all of them 
are imbued with the Marxist philosophy. Even among the 
leftists, there are many views and many intrepretations of 
the historical process, and many degrees of leftism. Even 
among leaders there are some who may not have really 
understood Marxist literature. This, one should add, in 
no way reflects on them. The trade union leader or the leader 
of the landless rural workers has no time for theoretical 
studies. Very few leaders of the Red Army in China had 
read or understood Marxist literature. The communist 
leadership in China had few theoreticians ; but they had a 
passionate feel for the poor and the depressed ; they were 
nationalistic to the core ; and they had a leader in Mao 
who was a theoretician with vision, the character to pursue 
that vision, and the charisma to attract and inspire people 
to follow him in the pursuit of that vision. 

There are many other possible booby traps in the path of 
decentralized planning. But then, if the experiment does 
hot succeed in West Bengal, it is unlikely to succeed any- 
where else in India at this point of time. To me, at any rate, 


this was a unique opportunity. 

And so it came about that late in the autumn of 1983, 
I landed in Calcutta, to take up the task of planning—and 
decentralized planning in particular—in West Bengal. 
In the pages that follow, I have tried to record my im- 
pressions as an outsider and a traveller in West Bengal, 
‘of what I saw and felt. What I have tried to record is not 
‘directly related to the office I held. That is of litttle interest 
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to others. This is a story of West Bengal, its countryside, 
its people, their lives as far as I was able to perceive, with a 


sprinkling of the day to day problems and frustrations 
that my colleagues and I faced. 


I have written this piece mainly as a travelogue. There 
are two reasons for this. In the effort to introduce decentra- 
lized planning, I had necessarily to travel quite a bit in 
various parts of West Bengal. I found these trips fascinating. 
The diversity of the West Bengal countryside, its beauty, 
the pathos of the utterly wretched living conditions in a 
land which is by and large bountiful—these I found to be 
fascinating. Indeed, if I were able to bring to life only a 
part of what I saw and felt, I would feel well rewarded in 
regard to the present effort. 


There is a second reason for my attempting to write of 
my experiences in the form of a travelogue. The usual 


her experts. And yets 
citizens . 


of symbols and Jargon. I should add that the p 
follow have nothing to 

deliberations in the Stat 
drawing up of the plans 
inevitably, when one t 
the people, one gets t pon certain aspects of the 
organisation of State activit; i 


est Bengal scenery 
diverse authorities, 
| whose actions have had an im- 
portant part in shaping the lives and activiti 
I saw and met, 


I have in this travelogue tried to draw ¿ 
of what I saw. I ha ied to reprod 
ofall the fi i 
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countryside—that would be quite dull—but only some of 
the more interesting ones. I have added a piece on my 
travels in Tripura where I had gone for a week at the invita- 
tion of the Chief Minister. I owe a deep debt of gratitude 
to him for this opportunity to open my eyes to the possibi- 
lities of egalitarian growth under the most difficult circums- 
tances. Add to that the beauty of Tripura, and that week 
has remained one of the most memorable ones in my life. 

The pages that follow do not attempt to give an answer 
to many of the questions raised, or many of the problems 
that have arisen. There are no easy solutions to all pro- 
blems. But these problems go beyond the pale of the narrow 
problem of economic planning. The broad problem of 
compatibility, more specifically, the problem of defining 
the areas of responsibility between the State Governments 
and the locally elected Panchayati bodies, is one such. 
The problem of the compatibility of decentralized planning 
with a highly uneven distribution of land, of income and 
wealth—leading to a social structure where there are very 
clear, narrow vested interests which wield political power and 
authority—is another. Whether Panchayati bodies can steer 
clear of the temptations of the fruits of office is a third issue. 


These are large issues. It is not proposed to attempt an 
answer to these questions. The pages that follow are con- 
cerned only with what I perceived during my limited forays 
into the West Bengal countryside, and to a limited extent, 
in regard to the living conditions and of life in West Bengal 
and in Calcutta in particular. This travelogue is concerned 
essentially with an exposition of the kaleidoscopic impressions 
that flitted across my mind when I visited new places, 
when I talked to people from different walks of life. These 
impressions have naturally varied from time to time, and 
may at times appear to be even contradictory. But that is 
how we actually see things, and in that sense, I have endea- 
voured to remain true to real life, even to the point of being 
inconsistent: 

There is always some danger that by remaining an ut- 
sider, one may not really perceive the true life and feelings 
of the people one is attempting to portray. This danger 
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‘cannot altogether be avoided. But then, being too close to 
the subject matter involves total identification with thé 
lives, the problems, the prejudices, and the perspective of 
the people whorn one is proposing to portray. What strikes 
a visitor as an oddity becomes part of the routine, thé 


accepted for one who has become part of the ethos of a 
group or community. 


Finally, T think I owe an explanation for the brief quota- 
tion from T. S. Eliot at the beginning. We all have our 
philosophic doubts in regard to whatever we are attempting 
to do. There is doubtless need for change, many changes, 
in the West Bengal countryside. I have no doubt in my 
mind that the time is ripe for change. But who are we, 
from outside, to impose our views on either what these 
changes should be or the manner of bringing about these 
changes ? Does anybody care to be told what he or she 
should be doing ? We all tend to learn from our own mis- 


takes, even though sometimes these mistakes can be quite 
costly. 


To what purpose, therefore, do I disturb the dust on 
this particular bowl of rose leaves ? 


This volume would not have been even planned but for 
the opportunity accorded to me by the Government of 
West Bengal, to serve that government after my retirement 
from the Government of India in August 1983. I am grateful 
to the Chief Minister, Shri Joyti Basu, and the then Finance 
Minister, Dr. Ashok Mitra, for this opportunity. I can 
never forget the graciousness and the large heartedness with 
which the Chief Minister accepted me, a rank outsider and 
an ex-bureaucrat to boot, in a position of some responsibility, 
If I have occasionally expressed impatience, it is because 


an outsider, a greenhorn not well versed in all the ramifica- 
tions of practical political problems, may be expected to 
see things differently from those in authority. I believe 
however, that it i i 


r S important to give expression to suçh 
views. 


I am also grateful to a lar 


ge number of coll 
co-workers who helped me to s colleagues and 


ettle down, to wander around 
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in different parts of the State, and to understand the pro- 
blems of West Bengal and its people. I am particularly 
grateful to the district authorities, especially a number of 
sabhadhipatis of Zila Parishads, who went out of their way 
to help me understand their problems. In fact, their pro- 
blems reflect the guts of the problem of decentralized 
planning. 

For the hundreds of common people I met, or merely 
saw, whose bravery and tenacity for a better life in the 
face of the most adverse circumstances is amazing, I have 
the warmest regards. They made this book. It is to them 
this book is dedicatied. This book would never have been 
written but for the patience, understanding and forbearance 
of Dalia, my wife, who as usual has philosophically borne 
the brunt of my irritations, my impatience and my un- 
reasonable demands, throughout the years this volume has 
been in the making, from November 1983 to this day. 
Finally, I would like to thank Dr. Bhabatosh Datta who 
very kindly read through a draft and gave me valuable 
suggestions, Dr. Ashok Mitra who did the sanie at a later 
stage, and Jayati Ghosh who has meticulously read through 
the manuscript and kept me from straying too far away 
from the main theme. Needless to say, the responsibility for 
the views expressed herein is entirely mine, for on occasion, 
I have not accepted saner advice. 


New Delhi, March, 1987 Arun Ghosh 


By Way of a Prologue 


nable to clear away 
horde of commmters 
ements are no longer 
ta—which has given 
sculptors, musicians, 
s, and men of action, 
ich has also spawned 


before the morning brings its regular 
rushing along the streets, since the pav 
free for use by the pedestrian. Calcut 
birth to so many poets, painters, 

actors, dancers, dreamers, philosopher. 
of national leaders ; and Calcutta wh 
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couutless mafia capable of every heinous crime known to 
mankind. Calcutta—built by the British as a colonial 
paradise which grew as a delightful haven of bourgeois 
culture ; and Calcutta now, the city of slogans, of partisan 
politics, of fighting factions of parties within partics, of 
a confused trade union movement which is unsure of every- 
thing including its basic interest and class character. 


To this Calcutta I have now returned. But why say 
returned, when my parents left the place when I was barely 
six months old ; where though I was doubtless born here, 
I have only come from time to time only as a visitor and 
always for a very brief spell ? To this Calcutta, therefore, I 
have come ; to a city which I do not know, yet nonetheless 
a city with which I am tied as if by an umbilical cord, 
And thereby hangs a tale. 

Let me go back to the beginning. I was born in Calcutta 
on a mad March evening, when Calcutta was almost 
drowned under an unseasonable downpour that looked as if 
Calcuttans would require a Noah’s ark to survive the deluge. 
My mother had gone to her parents place, as was the wont 
at that time, for the arrival of her fourth child, that’s me. 
And to this place of my birth my father had to wade in 
r, to see his youngest offspring. It is much 


waist deep wate i 
the same today in Calcutta whenever there is a heavy 


downpour. And thereby hangs another tale. 

And my father, who had once aspired to be a lawyer but 
was teaching (literature being his forte), my father decided, 
six months after my birth, to seek his fortunes elsewhere. 
Go West, young man, was the dictum of the day ; and many 
of the “bhadralogs’’, the flower of bourgeois culture from 
Jalcutta, followed the railway route to diverse parts of 
mother India, to seek their fortunes. And if some of them 
did not hit the jackpot, all of them did manage to bring up 
their families in a healthier climate than that of Calcutta. 


And I, having been educated in the U.P., having 
graduated from Allahabad where the placid waters of the 
Yamuna meet the more turbulent Ganga, having taught 
for a while in the leisurely, delightfully blase environment 
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of the University of Lucknow, having worked for 33 long 
years for the Government of India at New Delhi—-I am at, 
long last back in Calcutta. 


Did I hear me say I am back in Calcutta ? 
repeat, I have now come to Calcutta. 


There was a time when, as a young University don at 
Lucknow, well settled fairly early in life, living ina luxuriant, 
amiable, peaceful environment, in a city known for its 


Let me 


ai Sun set, the westerly sk » the eastern 
orizon a haz; 3 listen to the twitter of the birds 
from a distant mosque 


of the bell from an even 


womenfolk walking home, balancing one, 
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pitchers (one on top of the other) on their heads, walking 
with a swinging gait and grace matched only by an accom- 
plished ballet dancer. 


I did not then realize that contentment is a pig in its: 
sty ; or better, a buffalo wallowing upto its neck in mud 
and muck. Personal happiness in defiance of one’s environ- 
ment is possible only for one who has no eyes to see, no. 
ears to hear ; for the common sight is one of distress all 
round, the most usual noise is the wail of the sick, the 
indigent, the hungry. The beauty of the smoke coming out 
of a village hut on a winter’s evening hides the pathos of the 
smoke filled room full of scores of humanity, preparing for 
a half meal of gruel before bedding down for the night after 
a long day of back breaking labour. 

The environment in Calcutta, in West Bengal, is too 
powerful to wish away. This has nothing to do with Nature, 
but what we—those living in West Bengal, those in adminis- 
tration and authority in West Bengal—have made of it. 

As a post script (in March 1987), I can only say this. 
The West Bengal Assembly election results have just come 
in. The people of West Bengal have chosen, in my view,. 
wisely again. The question is : will those chosen rise above 
the past and help the State and its people to get ahead 
and prosper ? i 

In this volume, in the pages that follow, we are always. 
looking into our neighbour’s backyards, merely to remind 
ourselves that it is for us and for us alone to sweep away 
the indecision and indolence eating into the vitals of the 


West Bengal economy today. 


P Dec. 1983 


The Initiation 


I must jump a few steps. We are whisked away to see the 
life of the fishermen in Junput ; and what the Fisheries 
department has done to change it. To visit one or two 
Blocks in the district of Medinipur (or Midnapore as the 
old world knows it), and see the work of the ‘gram pancha- 
yats’. To see the lifestyle and the present status of the 
common people, of those who until lately had no land, no 
security, and had known only hunger and deprivation, 
Is there any viable future for these men, the army of ants, 
other than that of toiling under a blazing sun ? 


But what a bone shaking car ride it has been. We were 
advised that there is a short cut from Kolaghat to Kanthi 
(or Contai) ; and anxious to save the drive 
(along the National Highway to Bombay) 
this State Highway. The state of the roa ; 
which buses kept thundering past vs, is difficult to describe ; 
it is so full of ruts and bumps that it is almost like a kutcha 
village road after the rains, 

We cross a number of 
river beds of yore. There ar 


much of tree cover 


or forestry in this area, just endless flat countryside, one 
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dusty village after another, over a couple of hours drive. 
That is another problem. The unrelenting need for firewood 
has gradually denuded the countryside of its earlier tree 
cover, with all its consequences. No amount of govern- 
mental planning can help the people in these areas without 
their active help and participation in regard to a better 
ecological balance in their own habitat. 

We negotiate the narrow, crowded streets of a couple of 
market towns, and suddenly there appear dune like for- 
mations with sandy soil peeping out of the scrub cover, 
But we are way off from the sea, maybe ten or twenty 
miles inland, away from the coastline, and this is somewhat 
strange. There are several dunes running parallel to each 
other and to the road, northeast to southwest, parallel to. 
the sea coast. 

Beyond Kanthi (or Contai as it used to be known), the 
sub-divisional Headquarters, one takes a sharp left turn, 
heading for the coast. There is little to write home about 
Kanthi. It presented a somewhat deserted look as we passed 
through, which is unusual at this time of day. It seems to 
have grown as a major urban centre catering to the needs 
and problems of fishermen in the area. Being an important 
sub-divisional headquarters, Kanthi has its quota of neat, 
red brick buildings, You can see them in all sub-divisional 
headquarters—the heritage of British rule—the law courts, 
the SDO’s office, the police station, There is an air of 
quiet majesty in all these buildings in relation to their 
inimediate environment. But the main street appears to be 
strangely empty. Kanthi has a sleepy look, There could not 
be much commercial activity around here. 

The roadside scene, after we cross Kanthi, is depressing. 
Not much farming is done here, obviously. The coastal belt 
is essentially a mono crop arca, but the countryside appears. 
to be more ragged and poor than one had anticipated. 

The salinity from the sea appears to have permeated’ 
here, But then there are few coconut and palm trees, and 
that is odd. Why has nobody thought of raising coconut 
plantations where the salinity of the sea rules out conven- 


tional cropping ? 
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As we turn a corner, we find a group of buildings to our 
right. This is the headquarters of the Fisheries department 
establishment here. There is a group of people waiting. 
We are late. The drive from Calcutta has taken us two 
hours longer than we had scheduled. Perhaps we had under- 
estimated the road conditions. 


That things are happening in Junput is patently obvious. 
The beneficiaries of the efforts of the Fisheries department 
have been assembled—those that could be rounded up 
because most fishermen are out, fishing—but the rest, 
back from the sea, who would normally be sleeping at this 
hour, appear to have been rounded up by the zealous 
subordinate officers, and made to wait for us. It is surprising 
how the old, colonial traditions still remain. A visit by 
officials from the headquarters implies that the local popula- 
tion has to miss its normal daily chores, and get ready to 
pay homage. One could, of course, always collect the unem- 
ployed, as also a few curious souls 3 but here we have 
genuine fishermen philosophically awaiting our arrival. 


The Fisheries department has taken two or three types 
of initiatives in this area. Groups of fishermen have been 
organised, and have been given small motorised boats, 
partly on loan partly with a subsidy under the Integrated 
Rural Development Programme (IRDP). For backward 
groups like the Scheduled Castes and Tribes t 
goes up to 50% of the total assistance. But mo 
ingly, the boats have been built locally, 
has helped to procure the timber and 
the marine diesel engines. The fishing nets are woven by 
the fishermen and their womenfolk, 


for which the nylon 
thread is supplied at a concessional price. 


he subsidy 
re interest- 
and the department 
other materials, and 


We are taken round to see a couple of boats under 
construction. There is a big open Square area where sea 
fish are laid out for dryin 


i g (by sun) and salting (which 
comes naturally with the sea water). The stench of the drying 


fish is not pleasant ; but the dried fish apparently fetches 
a better price than raw fish. In any Case, it preserves the 
fish, and avoids the problem of immediate disposal. 
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A meeting with the fishermen is on the agenda. Most 
of those gathered around look well off, some quite pro- 
sperous. They have Kashmiri shawls as wraps. They 
speak with self assurance. They want bigger motorised 
boats. They want the department to start a repair and 
maintenance shop so that they do not have to run to Kanthi, 
and on occasion to Calcutta, for spare parts. 

How has the IRDP scheme worked ? Are they able to 
pay off their loans ? Oh, the scheme is very good. Most of 
them have already repaid their loans—contracted for 
a five year period—within one year. Their complaint is 
that the banks are reluctant to take back the entire loan 
amount after one year. Is there a lesson for us herein as 
to the need for the subsidy ? It is credit, and organizational 
help these people need, quite clearly, rather than a subsidy. 
Considering that a motorised boat may cost more than Rs. 
70,000, they have not done badly, one should say, even 
though 50 percent of the amount may have been a subsidy. 
Not everyone is equally lucky ; and the further out to the 


.sea they can go, the better the catch. So they want more 


powerful diesel engines. There is a new spirit, a self assu- 
rance that is transparently clear. 

How about the marketing of the fish ? They are not 
interested. The department wants to provide a refrigerated 
van on hire purchase basis, if they would form a coopera- 
tive. No, thank you. They are quite clear and categorical. 
Their business is fishing ; that done, let some one else do 
the rest. They would like to go to sleep after they have 
hauled in the boats early in the morning, sometimes after 
2 or 3 days out in the open sea. They do not want to take 
on the task of retail marketing—or even wholesale trading 
which they do not understand. 

AKD speaks animatedly on the large gap between 
their sale price of fish and the retail price in the urban 
arcas. They should seriously consider setting up a co-opera- 
tive for the direct marketing of fish in centres like Kharag- 


_ pur, and Calcutta. He gets courteous nods. I do not think 


he has sold the idea. It is a well known trait, not contra- 
dicting the important visitor from Calcutta ; but these 
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people seem to know what they want. They are just being 
polite. 


We go round the experimental inland fisheries of the 
department. There are several of them parallel to the sea. 
The dunes have created excellent bunds or dams; and 
with a small inlet from a creek with a cluice gate to regulate 
the flow of water, they have created brackish water ponds. 
There are also some sweet water ponds further inland. 
They are all fringed with a profusion of palm and coconut 
trees. Who says coconut and plam trees would not thrive 
here ? Beyond, there is a stretch of white sand slowly dipp- 
ing into the sea. As lovely a beach as one may wish to have, 
and with a heavenly absence of the usual beachgoing crowd. 
There isn’t a soul around. No, not quite ; there are a couple 
of village girls coming out of the sea after a dip. There 
bodies are tanned deep brown, almost like overdone toast. 
And their bodies are firm and erect, their laughter free and 
infectious, creating little ripples in the air. That is not a 
crowd one could object to. 


But we must go back ; we have to drive on to Digha. 
Surprisingly, the fishermen of the area are keen to keep 
us longer. They have got an audience and they want to 
give us a long charter of their requirements. Most of them 
have benefited from the activitics of the Fis 
ment ; and they have woken u 
under the IRDP. May he they 
workshop (for marine diesel engines) which they want the 
department to sct up in this area, May be they would get a 
fresh dose of assistance for the purchase of larger boats 
and higher power diesel engines, to enable them to venture 
further out into the sea. But they are now fully bankable. 


They do not realize that the ar ; 
è ] x 
the subsidy under the I y Bre no, ronger entitled’ sto 


RDP. They have crossed t 
hold. What they need is to organise env A 
may be form a co-operative with the help of the de art- 
ment. But they do not know the subtle logic of the IRDP 
And they have waited for a long time to tell the babus from 


Calcutta of their needs. How can 3 
; š 4 the babus 
without hearing them out ? Just push off 


heries depart- 
p to the subsidy available 
would now get the repair 
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4 We are equally sorry, but we have to leave. 'The beach 
ere looks most inviting, and hardly ever used. 


The road to Digha, after Kanthi isa vast improvement 
over the earlier stretch. We are now on a more important 
State Highway all the way from Midnapore—indeed, from 
further up north, connecting up with important townships 
like Durgapur/Asansol via Bankura, Bishnupur and 
Gorbeta. 

We get to Digha in a cloud of dust and sand. We still 
have a few hours of daylight, and are driven to the Govern- 
ment Tourist Lodge next to the sea beach. Here also 
people are waiting for us, a much larger and more motley 


group than at Junput. A few of them have a prosperous 


look ; but in general, these fishing folk appear to be not 
so well off as their cousins at Junput. 3 

The reason comes out soon enough. Most of them have 
got ordinary country boats. They want bigger, motorised 
boats. They were hired lahour until the other day, working 
for a master of a fleet of boats. They own their boats now. 
But these boats are small, and they have to stay fairly 
close to the sca coast. And so, they look at their friends 
at Junput going further out into the sca, hauling out its 
riches, while they rest content by hauling in a much smaller 


catch, barely enough for the local market. There is an 


understandable desire for bigger, motorised boats. 
he processing of their 


There has been some hold-up in t 
applications for bank loans under the IRDP. The com- 
mercial banks in this area—all but one of them—have 
been sitting on the applications for loans. They do not 
seem to be anxious to process them. This is not an unusual 
story ; indeed, the success story at Junput is a little un- 
usual. Neither the bureaucracy nor the banker has any 
stake in this business. If anything, the banker has a stake in 
caution and circumspection. And yet, one recalls the 
éxperience of innovative bankers in the Syndicate Bank 
and the Canara Bank—before they had grown to their 
present size—when they went out of their way to make 

f small farmers. They had 


small loans to a large number 0° 
few defaults; and when defaults did occur; they were due to 


2 
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natural calamities. Compare this picture with the story of 
large accounts ; quite a few large borrowers have mastered 
the art of siphoning off the bank funds to line their own 
pockets. They are never secn to be doing badly, while the 
borrowing companies become sick and the banks lose a 
packet. But then, that is what real life is like. The rules are 
different for the haves and the have-nots. 

What an enormous difference it makes, this human 
factor. The staff of the Fisheries department at Junput 
appears to be able to get things going ; the staff at Digha 
feels somewhat helpless. It is the same sea coast, only some 
20 miles further south. The people involved are of the same 
genre—hardy fishing folk who can dare the seas on fragile 
boats, but their arms and oars are not strong enough to 
‘battle the waves for too long and too far out of the coastline, 
They need motorised boats; and while their cousins at 
Junput are lucky—the latter have officials who get things 
done—those at Digha find their applications piling up. 

AKD promises to find out why their applications are 
not being processed. That is fine. But then, it is not enough 
to sort out a few pending applications in one area. One 
must go into the root cause, and try to change the system, 
the age-old procedures. If the experiment can be so strik- 
ingly successful at Junput, there is no reason why it cannot 
be equally successful at Digha. One must, of course, make 
allowances for the human factor. But one has to find ways 
to simplify procedures, Intervention from outside should 
not be necessary—in fact, it should be avoided—for the 
Systent to work. But then, again, the entire system seems 
to be veering round to functioning only Spasmodically, in 
isolated Sectors, depending on the interest shown by those 
in authority in this area or that, and this appears to be the 
national ethos. 
=-  Digha. Where is the mile long, hard, white beach [ 
had been promised ? I had been informed the Digha beach 
is so flat and extensive that a plane could land on it = that 
cars and trucks do indeed ply alongsi , j 
providing a better surface than the 
south. But now the sea is pounding 
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stretching all along the coastline. There is not an inch of 
beach sand as far as eyes can stretch. Above the sea wall, 
there is a narrow footpath where there is a large and steady 
stream of pedestrians—men, women, children, toddlers— 
out for an evening walk. There is a sprinking of tired look- 
ing, drooping ponies whose owners are crying out for 
custom. There is a inotley group of hawkers and peddlars. 
The narrow walk-way above the stone barrier would be 
pleasant, were there not such a crowd on it. Anyway, it 
is. not the beach. There is no beach with the sea hurtling 
itself repeatedly against the’stone balustrade, and spending 
itself in a flurry of white froth. 

It is high tide clearly. But even during low tide, there 
is not much of a beach left. We are told the sea has been 
steadily eating into the beach at Digha, and receding 
further south, on the Orissa coast only a few miles away. 
That is part of Nature’s design, and reflects the might 
and the grandeur of the sea, destroying here, creating 
elsewhere, always bringing back to the shore what it has 
ing new islands from the silt brought down 
the waves bringing back dead bodies of the 
tin cans, coconut shells, the shell 


ones of dead fish. The sea both dest- 
o resettle themselves where 


received, creat 
by the rivers, 
foolhardy swimmers, 
of dead oysters, the b 
roys and creates, leaving men t 
the fury of the sea has spent itself. , 

But if the beach at Digha has disappeared into the sea, 
it should present a lovely place for a swim, for the sea 
bottom would be sloping down ever so gently. And yet 
one finds no hardy souls venturing into the sea. 
‘People who come here apparently want to merely inhale 
the iodine-rich sea breeze ; the tired cleric from Calcutta 
who would prefer 4 shower in his hotel room to the tangy 
salt of the sea. But what a refreshing experience it can be, 
a dip and a short swim in the sea. It takes away your fatigue, 
the aches and pains of the bone-shaking ride from Calcutta, 
A swim jn the sea is an elixir, but alas, there is none to 
Venture out. The sea is big enough, to cleanse all of them, all 
the visitors and many more. But there are no kindred souls 
here, though the footpath along the coast is overcrowded. 
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In the morning, we take a quick trip along the S 
ing parallel to the sea, to the Orissa border. Thé 
z ends abruptly here, and turns left towards the sea. 
ae beach is truly wide here ; there is a long stretch of white 
sand slowly dipping into the sea. The fishermen are pues 
in the catch. The fish are being classified and Bae e aee 
despatch to urban markets, Kharagpur, eee es 
retail price is by no means low. If you ree visi ne 
thought you could set up a Kitchen and uy your s 
on the cheap, you are mistaken. It is the tourist season, 
and the hotels are full. In any case, these fishermen appa- 
rently know the difference between the wholesale and 
the retail price. Both at Junput and at Digha, we find 
the wholesale price of table fish to be around half the retail 
price in the Calcutta markets, That 1s not too abad consider- 
ing the transport and other incidental costs. Not unreason: 
ably, the fishermen have no wish to get into the problem 
of marketing ; apparently, competition among the wholes- 
salers has given the producer the edge here. Of course this 
may not hold everywhere. Also one can never he sure ; 
the cornering of markets and the Teaping of windfall profits 
by the trade are common. But judging from the present 
price differentials, the Junput and the Digha fishermen 
may not be doing too badly. : 
The State Highway to Midna 


pore shows distinct im: 
provement. But, the countryside c 


ontinues to be dry. And 
r. Their dress is telltale 
his arca is prone to 
see no evidence of that 
g of a mystery, this absence 
water in West Bengal. Even 
» the water drawn for controlled 
k the investment quickly. True, 


problem, one would hardly think 
But there sh 


is not there 
not too for from the saucer like bo 


instead a dusty drive to Midnapore. 


The road after Belda improves visibly. We are soon at 
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Kharagpur, which we bypass. partially. Kharagpur, the 
epicentre of the old B. N. Railway Anglo-Indian culture, 
which supplied more than half the Indian Hockey XT 
not so long ago. Kharagpur, located so close to the iron 
ore-coal belt, on a major railway junction withal, with its 
railway workshop, with one of the earliest of the I.I.T.s 
set np in the country, surprisingly Kharagpur, has not 
developed much industrially. The river Kangsabati is close 
by ; and one recalls that Sakchi was not replete with 
surface water, but Jamshedpur developed enormously and 
manages to collect its water from the tributaries of the 
Damodar, and from the lakes which have been created by 
human ingenuity, taking advantage of the contours of the 
neighbouring countryside. 

There is really no very cogent, rational explanation 
of why certain economic activities grow in and around 


certain places. The theory of industrial location does not 


take note of the human factor, of the dream and efforts of 
f the accident of a few 


a few pioneering individuals, of, l 
groups choosing to settle down in a certain place, and 
ultimately, of the human psyche. Why else do certain 
specialized types of weavers get concentrated in Tangail 
(now in Bangladesh), in Santipur, in Dhonekhali ? Why 
glass bangles in Firozabad which does not have heavy 
soda ash or the type of sand suitable for glass making £ 
Such examples abourd. Location, apart from raw materials 
availability or proximity to markets, depends also on 


chance. N 

Midnapore has a long history of revolutionary activity. 
It was from here that the late Khudiram launched his 
terrorist activities. The tribals in and around Midnapore 
‘bad risen against British rule as far back as the mid 19th 
“century. The British had an “efficient” method for meeting 
such uprisings. Entire areas were subjected to heavy 
punitive tax. All young men were suspect, and some were 
whisked away and an “example” made of them through 
torture and through incarceration of their families. Entire 
tribes were declared as criminal-—their crime being they 
had risen in arms, with primitive bows and arrows, against 
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the Pritish. These tribes were isolated and confined to 
certain areas, the people being deprived of any worth 
while economic vocation or communication with the rest 
of the country. Small wonder that many parts of the 
Midnapore district had nurtured fiercely independent 
minded people. It is this area that in more recent times 
spawned the Naxalite movement. Apart from Naxalbati 
and neighbouring areas in the north, Gopiballabhpur and 
Debra, among others in the Midnapore district, became the 


headquarters of the Naxalite movement in West Bengal. 


The proximity of the southern part of Midn 
Orissa, and of the western part to Bihar, has also given 
this district a distinctive character, and some degree of 
‘remoteness’ from Calcutta, despite Kharagpur and 
Midnapore being close to the National Highway from 
Calcutta to Bombay. The western part of Midnapore, 
with the tribal belt of Jhargram, is both picturesque and 


inconceivably poor. Again, its poverty goes back to the 
erstwhile British policy of isolating “trouble making” 
areas, on 


apore to 


The new headquarters building of the Zila Parishad 
at, Midnapore is impressive, but far less impressive 
than the bungalow of the District Magistrate which is 


almost as large in total land area as the Raj Bhawan in 
Calcutta. Our erstwhile rulers, the English doubtless 


ded over these lands, 


j cate a distance between 
the ruler and the ruled, and lived in splendid isolation, 
creating a little E 


ngland , wherever they went. 
bungalow, the acres and acr 


1 ound, the distant brick building we 
glimpse from a distance, they are typical and speak of 
the distance between the district overlord and the people, a 
à The Sabhadhipati of the Zila Parishad, SKM, is aŭ 
impressive personality ; tall, quiet, soft spoken, and yet 
decisive. A doctor by Profession, he has no time to practise 
any longer. He looks very young. We would have occasion 
later to go into the calibre and capabilities of the local 
representatives of the people, in the person of the Sabhad.. 


walls of the DM’s 


The high 
within the comp 


es of land 
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hipati, of many districts—a most encouraging feature of the 
Panchayat system, and of the experiment at district plann- 
ing in West Bengal. 

Until the other day, Debra was a centre of Naxalite 
activity, Debra and Gopiballabhpur_ being the two main 
springboards of the Naxalite movement in southhern Bengal. 
A majority of the people of Debra were very poor, with 
a large sprinkling of scheduled castes/scheduled tribes, 
with very small holdings even among those who own any 
land, and a large army of landless workers. 

By the side of the main Highway, there is a small example 
of the change that is coming over the countryside. About 
ten small landholders have got together—they all be- 
long to the scheduled castes—and with the help of 
IRDP funds, have sunk a shallow tubewell with a diesel 
engine operated pumpset. The beneficiaries were identified 
by the Panchayat ; they have formed a society among them- 
selves for purposes of “legal entitlement” to the loan funds 
and other facilities. The families live close togehter ; their 
homesteads as well as their tiny plots of land are in a small 
cluster, Half a dozen of the beneficiaries are rounded up, 
since their fields are close by ; the rest are away. 

The details of their joint endeavours come out slowly. 
One of them has contributed a tiny parcel of land for the 
sinking of the tubewell and the installation of the diesel 
operated pump. ‘They operate the pumpset themselves. The 
operation/maintenance cost, indicated by them, works out 
(as quickly calculated by us) to about Rs. 4.50 per acre 
inch of water— considerably less than the operation/ 
maintenance costs of the tubewells owned and managed by 
the Government, with much cheaper electric power. But 
then, they do net have hired hands to operate the pump. 
Their cost estimates also exclude depreciation, but include 
interest on their bank borrowing and routine maintenance. 
So far, they have not spent anything on repairs. j Basically, 
therefore. they are counting the cost of diesel oil, and the 
interest on the bank loan. Even so, for a diesel operated 


pumpset, the costs are remarkably low. 
What is their total land holding ? And how much of it 
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did they irrigate ? They have had only one year’s experience 
so far. Last year they decided to limit the irrigated area to 
5 acres. Their total land holding is a little more than 10 
acres, and so they limited themselves to irrigating only 
half of cach co-parcener’s plot. Why ? 


They were not sure the well would not run dry if they 
tried to irrigate a larger area ; and they wanted to be 
sure of supplying everyone his full requirement of water. 
They are thinking of raising the total irrigated area to u 
may be 8 acres this year, because last year they had no 
problem of scarcity of water in the well, and this year’s 
monsoon has been good, so the subsoil water supply should 
hold out for 7 or 8 acres, They have also to decide which 


water. So they would take a collective decision on the 
cropping pattern for the coming year. Would they not try 
to irrigate all the 10 acres and plant crops which do not 


be sure their water supply does not run out on them. Ww 
not plant wheat and irrigate all the 10 acres ? Oh, n 
they would plant wheat in the unirr 
land, but it is too late already. In an 


o 
igated portion of the 


can meet both the needs of the family a 
needed, Wheat they cannot sell locally, and the 
much rather eat rice, 

How are all these decisions taken ? 
discuss and take a decision by consensus, Who manages 
the pump ? They manage to 
on a rotational basis : ; Í 
whose land is the pump ? It is 


€ plot wrote a deed donating 


the land to the “society”? in Teturn for which he is to be 
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given irrigation water for a slightly larger arca than the 
-others. How is the cost shared ? It is strictly proportional 
to the land area irrigated. Is there any trouble among the 
partners ? They are surprised. Why should there be any 
trouble ? They are all poor people ; and they share their 
poverty and their new found blessing (by way of assured 
water supply) equally. No, there is no cause for any friction 
or trouble within this fraternity. 

We move on further afield, into the interior. Here is 
a village predominantly of poor scheduled caste people. 
As our jeep rounds a corner and comes to a halt, a horde of 
children come out of nowhere. A jeep is a rare occurrence 
in these parts even though not far from the National High- 
way, and this is not election time. 

The people are definitely poor around here ; their dress 
is evidence enough. Somehow, in Calcutta as well as in 
our limited journeys so far, one saw people much better 
dressed generally than in the ‘“‘gcod old days” before 
independence. But here, in the interior of Debra, parti- 


cularly among the small tenant, the sharecropper, the 
is face to face with cld time 


landless farm worker, one 1 , i 
poverty. The shirt—if one has a shirt on his back, and 
most people do not—is torn and dirty. True, this is a schedul- 
ed caste area, but that is still the face of the countryside, 
barely a couple of miles from the national highway. ; 

The people here were all landless labourers until the 
other day, but have lately got small plots of land as a 
result of the redistribution of ceiling surplus vested pro- 
perty. The land is dry. We are taken to see a tank dug by 
the villagers under the Drought Relief Programme. It is 
a large tank, dug out of Panchayat owned part of the 
vested land ; it could not be completed last year because 
the rains came ahead of schedule, but even so, it promises 
to irrigate about 50 acres of land. Question : 50 acres of 
boro paddy or wheat? They do not understand the question. 
They need water for boro paddy, obviously ; wheat is a dry 
crop, is it not ? They plant wheat in the unirrigated area. 

SKM as well as the Sahbapati of the Block Panchayat 
Samiti intervene. This tank is on Panchayat Samiti land. 
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Its ownership vests with the Panchayat Samiti. 
decide on who the beneficiaries of the water would be—the 
field channels are yét to he fully completed—and which 
crops to grow. They have to decide how much of water is to 
be given ; and since they want to maximise irrigation, the 
quantum of irrigation water available would determine 
whether the beneficiaries should plant wh 
Since the tank would be read 


—before the coming monsoon—they hav 


They would 


requested expert help to 


ies of banana trees on two 
been completed). These 


e local Gram Panchayat. T'he 
digging would be resumed after the harvesting of the rabi 


crop is over and completed before the rains come. 

The Panchayat Samiti is 
‘fingerlings’ for the tank. Wh 
There are no fishermen in this ar ca, 


planning to get some {isly 


would have to look after the 
poaching), and they would have 


the Panchayat Samiti for ‘lease’ of the tank for pisciculture. 
It would have to be a quick harv 


rains when the fingerlings are | 
ensuing summer when the water would need to be steadily 
drawn upon to irrigate the farms. 

| The tank was dug in record time. The worker 
the standard Rs, 4-50 cash plus 1 Kg of rice each per day ; 
but each of them completed 50-60 upto 80 per cent more 
of cubic feet of earthwork than the standard laid down for 
contractors by the public works department. How come ? 
Well, this is their own tank, the villagers explain ; the: 
Panchayat is theirs, the tank is for their welfare, and they 


ntire job before the rains. 
eted the joh— 


s were paid’ 


water likely to he avail-. 
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What is the next step ? The Sabhapati of the Panchayat 
Samiti speaks up. They need a pumpset to lift the water 
for irrigation ; they plan to sow wheat instead of boro 
paddy since wheat would require much less watering and 
would go a longer way to help irrigate more land ; they 
want to plant diverse fuit trees around the tank. 


_ The Panchayat system appears to have been function- 
ing effectively and well here. It is clear, however, that 
the leadership upto the Panchayat Samiti level is decisive, 
and with general awareness of what needs to be done. 
At the Gram Panchayat level, they are not so sure of them- 
selves. Anyhow, it is easy to see that a conversion has been 
made, in this area, from Naxalities to a group solidly 
behind the present Establishment. 

e are still visibly peor. This Gram 
argely dominated by scheduled caste 
Il landless labourers until recently. 
lots of land—sinall ones doubtless, 
their own small holdings. They 
newly found enthusiasm, and 
ve got them these benefits. 
hence into the interior 
arters of the Block 


The people her 
Panchayat is very | 
people. They were a 
Now many have got p 
but still they now own 
have now a new hope, and 
loyalty for the leaders who ha 

We get back to the highway, and t 
on the other side, to the headqu 
Panchayat Samiti. 

There are a number of things to see on the way; or just 
a bit off the road. More tanks dug hy the Panchayats 


(with village labour paid Rs 4-50 per day plus 1 Kg of 
rice) ; more shallow tubewells sunk, all under the Drought 
Relief Programme during 1982-83 (effectively, in early 
1983). 


We attend a meeting of the Block Jevel workers. They 


explain the works being taken up and the programme for 
the future. The Sabhadhipati of the Zila Parishad is more 
candid than the others. While he explains the-past achieve- 
ments, he does not under-rate the future problems. And 
there are many. The Drought Relief Programme having 
meo a end, there rare na resources for new works. 
The National Rural Employment Programme (NREP) and 
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the Rural Landless Employment Guarantee Programme 
(RLEGP) funds available are quite meagre, and in any 
case, they do not get wheat supplies in time or in adequate 
volume. The Zila Parishad could do with more funds. 
The people in this area kave no employment for a significant 
part of the year, and this situation cannot be corrected 
until irrigation water can be reached to the entire country- 
side. That would require lots of resources, Programmes 
like the Drought Relief Programme of 1982-83 are therefore 
necessary. The funds under the NREP and RLEGP, SKM 
repeats, are not enough. They can barely complete the 
works aheady taken in head. All the works we have seen 
were started under the Drought Relief Programme of 1982- 
83. These funds have now dried up. There is still a lot of 
unemployment around. How does one replicate the effort 
they made in 1982-83 ? 

Indeed how does one do so without enough resources 
for local development as per their needs ? Perhaps this 


should give us food for thought both at the Centre and at 
the State headquarters, 


il servants 
had been assisted to Set up small dairy farms— 
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clear differences between the two, he points out. The animal 
husbandry department has chosen educated, well-to-do 
beneficiaries who have been able to take full advantage 
of the assistance provided by the department. The Pan- 
chayats have identified the poorer sections of society and 
have come forward to assist them with schemes which would 
suit them and their capacity. The artificial insemination 
programme of the animal husbandry department has a 
certain percentage of failures, which hits the poorer dairy- 
men hard because they do not keep a sufficiently large herd! 
of cattle, and are not able to take chances, 

It is already dusk ; and it is pointless to attempt any 
further field explorations. But what we have seen has only 
whetted the appetite. Is this a general feature, this sense 
of belonging, this feeling of pride in Panchayat activities ? 
Or is this a flash in the pan ? A selective conducted tour ? 
One needs to travel incognito ; one has to visit other areas. 
The questions that arise at the back of one’s mind, are too 


important, too vital, to leave unexplored. 


Nov.-Dec 1983 
3 Jan-Feb 1984 


The Frustration of a neo-Calcuttan 


CALCUTTA is an impossible place. Not hecause of the dust, 
the crowds, the traffic ; they are all bad. Nor becausé 
of the occasional power shedding which is quite disconcert: 
ing. The Calcuttan somehow seems to be conditioned to 
power cuts, and has in fact developed a flourishing small 
scale industry by way of mini-generators and invertor 
batteries though few people can afford these gadgets, 

No. Calcutta is impossible not even because of thè 
appalling road conditions and the suffocating atmospherié 
pollution. Occasionally, it is difficult to breathe freely 
even while one is being driven (in reìative comfort), so 
nauseating are the diesel exhaust fumes of buses and trucks. 
These are all disquieting features of Calcutta, as is the sight 
of roads dug up and not repaired, of overcrowded trams 
and buses, people holding on to a knuckle-hold or toe 
hold space on the foot-board while the buses careen along 
at great speed. i 

But look at the revolting squalor on the pavemenis, of 
whole families living like animals, eating, bathing, defecat- 
ing, sleeping, copulating and giving birth to new life on 
the pavements. And people keep hustling by, as if there 
is nothing unusual or untoward about this sight. The 
Calcuttan has immured himself within himself. The 
of the real malaise of 
sider is an impossible 
o have lost their sensiti- 


partner. 
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Calcutta has, of course, always been a motley place. 
‘There has always been an assorted conglomeration of diffe- 
rent types in Calcutta : of fortune hunters, of the slick 
con-man who will talk sweetly while relieving you of your 
hard carned money ; of the migrant worker from some 
neighbouring State who will slave all day and dream of his 
village home at night ; of the superficial company executive 
dividing the day between the Bengal Club for an extended 
lunch and the Calcutta Club for cocktails and dinner 5 
of the idle rich scion of an erstwhile zamindar family who 
would wake up around noon, and for whom the day would 
really begin in the evening, in the midst of perfumes, play- 
ful ladies and sleek courtiers. These have always been part 
of Calcutta. But a substantial percentage of the Calcuttans 
—other than the migrant worker—belonged to another 
type : the teacher, the writer, the doctor, lawyer, enginecr 
—in short the educated clite who made Calcutta, who 
demanded a clear cut division between the office and the 
honie, between work and play, between one’s duties and 
responsibilities and one’s love of life and its finer elements. 
‘And even the commuter, who lived outside Calcutta, and 
who travelled to and from Calcutta daily from neighbouring 
towns and villages, really fell into this category, except that 
he had less time for himself, given the time and the strath 


of commuting. y 
But they all had one thing in common : a strong ethical 
ion in all their actions. They 


code ; and a sense of proporti 
made Calcutta, as it were, the home of the arts, of cultural 


activities, of music and dance, of painting and sculpture, 
of the theatre, and most of all, of letters. Every house 
d a:man of letters, every street dozens of artists of 
f struggling authors who would rather 
their devotion for the muses. These 
o gave Calcutta its character. 


Mere buildings do not 4 city make. Cities change, as they 
must, with changing times. The population burgeons ; 
skyscrapers coming uP replacing the magnificent structures 
of the Victorian era. They are painful, but they àre, a 
necessary price of progress. They do not necessarily change 


the character of a city. 


spawne: 
different aspirations, O 
starve than give up 
have been the people wh 
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Perhaps, not being a Calcuttan myself, I have never 
understood the ethos of Calcutta. The arts, the music, the 
dance, the painting and sculpture, are still there ; the 
Calcutta of the Bohemian philosopher is very much alive. 
The true artist essentially lives in his own dream world. 
Why blame him for what is not of his own making, what 
he is not really concerned about ? 


And yet, while they are all there—the love of the arts, 
the love of beauty—increasingly it seems they are becoming 
escape vents for the average Calcuttan. They are no longer 
the Calcuttan’s first love. Perhaps the reality is that the 
Calcuttan today has beconie selfish. Perhaps the force of 
economic circumstances has made him so, but the Calcuttan 
today appears to be too busy just fending for himself. 


That would be bad, but perhaps capable of getting 
corrected with economic betterment. But people today 
appear to have also lost ethical valucs. There is virtually 
no work ethic in Gaicutta. We have demands, but nothing 
is to be demanded from us. The clerk reaches the office 
by mid-day when he should report by 10-30 a.m.—-a very 
late hour by any standard. And he disappears from his 
seat by + p.m. though supposed to work upto 5.30 p.m. In 
between there is the lunch break and the tea break. 


Never mind that the West Bengal pay scales are now 
equal to Central Government pay scales. That is our right ; 
but we have no responsibility, nothing to give the West 
Bengal taxpayers in return. 


Calcutta today is full of parasites. Everyone has rights, 
none has any responsibility. 


Tf you were to venture out for a morning walk, let us say 
in one of the exclusive, upper middle calss residential areas, 
a strange sight would greet you. A domestic help would 
dart out of a fairly fashionable house, quickly dump a pail 
of garbage on the main street, and as quickly disappear 
within the safety of his or her master’s mansion. This is a 
daily ritual for every house. Come lunchtime in the office 
area, and the streets are full of green coconut shells, of sal 
leaves with food remnants, of all manner of refuse loosely 
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wrapped up in old newspapers. Rice, mutton, all manner 
of currics are being cooked in the open, on the pavements, 
in fact on the streets, hawked, consumed on large sal leaves, 
and the leftovers dumped near the drainholes, choking 
them. Let the city authorities get the garbage cleared from 
the strect. The fact that certain well defined garbage dumps 
exist almost everywhere, but some distance away, is of no 
consequence. The garbage accumulates, partly eaten and 
partly scattered and strewn on the streets by homeless 
cattele and dogs, partly picked by street urchins—who 
try to find out what can be salvaged and eatern or sold— 
and partly allowed to rot, breeding flies and spreading all 
kinds of viruses. Nobody seems to mind, not even those 
whose doorsteps have been converted into filthy garbage re- 
ceptacles. We have only recently emerged from the long and 
hectic celebrations of the ‘Kali Puja’. The worship of Kali— 
the cult of ‘Shakti’—has a long tradition in Bengal. But 
this is different ; and strangely, the leaders of all political 
parties, even those of a marxist/communist hue, aid and 
abet in the frenzied celebrations. The number of Kali 
Pujas being celebrated is myriad ; and celebration implies 
many streets and lanes being totally blocked by huge 
images, closed to all traffic, with loudspeakers blaring all 
day and well into the ffic jams all over, and a 


night, tra 
general frenzied running arou 


nd for no purpose by what 
appears to be the entire unemployed youth of Calcutta. 


There is an atmosphere of total holiday, everyone flock- 
ing to the Eden Gardens for cricket or the Salt Lake stadium 
for soccer all day vey DON, and then. The evening brings 
out a frenzy in regard to religious festivities which is difficult 
to understand. For it is not religion, but merely the excuse 
of a religious occasion. The ‘Saraswati Puja —worship of 
the goddess of learning—used to be an intensely personal, 
private affair. In each house, @ portrait of the goddess 
Saraswati would be decked with flowers ; books, notebooks 
and pens would be placed before her ; and every father 
would read out the Sanskrit ‘shlokas’ which the children 
would repeat after him, after which there would follow 
a picnic atmosphere, heralding the onset of spring. Today, 


3 
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the pavements are choked with “images” of the goddess 
Saraswati, and there are four days of blaring music and 
festivities. No prayers, no worship of the goddess of learn- 
ing ; only neon lights and film music amplified. Strangely, 
some images from last year are still lying around, under 
a bush, or half covering a drain. The images are supposed 
to be immersed (in the Ganges) after the Puja is over. But 
it costs money to hire a truck, to carry the image to the 
river, to get it immersed. The money gets used up during 
the festivities—the organizers have a field day—and the 
images get quictly put away out of sight. 

What is this frenzy, this escapism due to ? What has 
happened to our thought processes that cven a simple 
traditional worship has been vulgarized to an orgy ? 


One goes around. One recalls the courtesy, the help- 
fulness, the gallantry of yore. Today, one is rebuffed by 
downright rudeness, even from the vendor who has sct up 
shop and has to depend upon his clients for his daily bread. 

Maybe the rudeness stems from the conditions of life, 
the appalling transport facilities, the power cuts, ‘the 
long queues for almost every necessity, for the rations, 
for kerosene oil, for the LPG cylinder. ‘The hard economic 
conditions could partly explain the bewildering craze for 
celebrating all religious occasions, or even the abandon 
with which attention is riveted on soccer or cricket, even 
when played elsewhere. Maybe the escapism stems from 
the lack of any worth while job prospect, of the despon- 
dence and desperation that come from a feeling of hopeless- 
ness about the future. It is policy makers from outside 
who dug up the streets promising them the El Dorado of 
an efficient transport system of the metropolis. May he 
the responsibility for the increasing vacuity of the mind of 
the youth also lies with the sarne policy makers who have 
introduced the colour T.V., the four films a week, plus all 
the games shown on the T.V. If you cannot give them 
bread, give them a circus, that scems to 
Why blame the youth of Calcutta if the 
up with the circus, the illusion to w 
conditioned ? 


be the motto. 
y get really wrapped 
hich they have been 
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May be the Calcuttan is not really to blame ; may be, 

the fates and the authorities have contrived over the years, 
unwittingly perhaps but with an inexorable logic of events, 
to condemn Calcutta and its residents to decay and degene- 
ration. 
"Is there anything to be done ? After all, highly developed 
civilizations are known to have perished in the past, some 
through internal conflicts and contradictions, some others 
through external invasions by more vigorous barbarians. 
‘The Egyptians and the Phoenicians of the Middle East ; 
the Aztecs and the Mayas of Mexico and the Incas of 
Peru; the Aryan civilisation of Mohen-jo-Daro and 
Harappa, they have all vanished from the face of the earth. 
‘Gone are the splendours of Pataliputra, of Nalanda, of 
of Ujjain, of Hampi. These are but a few of the well develop- 
ed societies which either vanished or declined beyond all 
recognition, adorning only the pages of history or the halls 
of archaeological museums today. They were not able to 
cope, either with the vitality of the invading hordes or 
„with their internal conflicts and their inability to change. 


But somehow the entire atmosphere in „Calcutta is 
exasperating. Nothing seems to move here. It is difficult to 
fathom the reasons for the inaction. Maybe, this is election 
-year ; and no government depending on the popular vote 
mormally gets tough during the election year. But then, 
there are some elections or the other all the time, and 
‘Statewide elections are not due for another three years. 
In any case, there is always a price to be paid, for softness 
also ; you alienate all those who expect you to act ; you 
disappoint your loyal supporters 5 and most of all, you miss 
the opportunity of fulfilling your own programme. 

Partly, it could be that being a coalition government— 
with the resultant lack ofa unified vision—there is absence 
‘of action on certain matters. But then, a spirit of manana 
‘seems to pervade jn all departments of the State govern- 
ment. It ig not the effect of the weather alone. After all, 
“outside the government, people have to face the same 
weather. The farmer has to plough, to hoe, to irrigate, to 
„weed, and to harvest, come sunshine or rain. The man 
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hawking his wares has to be out all day. Manana is a pri- 
vilege of the privileged. 


2 


The general tendency is to spend a lot of time on trifling 
inanities. Demagoguery appears to be the forte of most of 
the younger leaders. They can lecture beautifully for 
hours ; but they are paralysed when required to act. And 
then, there are any number of those who are all too anxious 
‘to trip up and frustrate the few who want to act. A large 
section of the bureaucracy in West Bengal is not dead, 
it is simply perverse. Few people seem to be bothered about 
the State’s development programme. The usual pastime is 
to stymie others effectively. The pleasure of writing a note 
on why some action proposed is not possible, seems to 
enthuse most babus. To stop somebody else in his tracks 
seems to make the day for him. The short period of time 
spent in office is to be devoted to creating hurdles for 
others. How one has been able to nullify action about to 
be taken would be a nice topic for gossip, over the weck-end, 
how so-and-so has been shown his place. At the same time, 
there is the pervading smugness and the sense of intellectual 
superiority of the elite even as the same Calcuttan spends 
his office time either doing nothing or stopping others from 
acting. What a difference between the spirit, the vitality 
one sees in the rural areas and the stale breath of decay in 
Calcutta ! How is this possible, in this city of culture, of 
tradition ? It is possible that one is not Sensitive enough 
to the anguish of the Calcuttan at the brutal, barbaric way 
the city has been treated by outsiders—the diggers of the 
metro system, the purveyors of the policies of a government 
which has contrived to achieve the decline of industry and 
commerce and of joh opportunities, while both the popula- 
tion and the cost of living have been rising? The inability to 
find any employment, the inability to feed one’s children 
can sap the vitality and the moral fibre of any human 
being. Could it be that the fim loving Calcuttan of yore 
is so crushed and tired by the time he gets home either 
from work or looking for work, that he must necessarily 
retire into a shell and collect enough energy for the morrow ? 
Is it that the youth of Calcutta has nothing better to do 
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than to wait for the flimiest excuse for giving expression 
to his pent up urges, in meaningless ritual under the facade 
of a religious occasion, when his animal instincts rather 
than devotion hold sway ? 

It is all of these things, undoubtedly, and yet, it is 
something more. The absence of a work ethic among the 
civil servants cannot be explained by any of the above, 
for most of them do not face any of the problems of the 
general populace ; and yet the civil servant is apathetic, 
disinterested, perhaps interested only in aggrandizing all 
favours and facilities that the State can confer, for himself. 
Then, there are the businessmen who find in Calcutta a 
paradise for making money, who have made this city their 
home, who are yet unconcerned about the city, its cleanli- 
ness, its orderly functioning. They have, many of them, 
come to love this city. And yet, they are unwilling to pay the 
taxes required for the city’s upkeep. They are reluctant to 
reinvest part of their profits to keep up employment, even 
though lack of employment opportunities can be deadly 
for the life and vitality of any city. : 
: This, then, is the Calcutta of today. May be Calcutta is 
Sickening, but the rest of West Bengal is not. While the 
loudspeakers are blaring in Calcutta, all through the State, 
in. the villages, people are ploughing, harrowing, sowing, 
weeding, watering, harvesting, in sunshine and in rain, 
Painstakingly going about their business. What one saw at 
Debra are the signs of new life sprouting, a robust new 
community emerging. Death and birth. That is life. That 


is the story of human civilisation for upwards of 5000 
years, 


4 Jan 1984 


The Open Spaces of Purulia 


THE western part of West Bengal presents a totally different 
geological and geographic setting from the rest of the 
State. We plan to drive to Purulia, and on the way back; 
to visit Gorbeta in the Midnapore district, with a view to 
sampling the animal husbandry development effort of the 
Panchayats, of which SKM had spoken, The extra distance 
is not likely to take much time because the National High: 


way after Midnapore would permit a faster 


drive on the 
return trip. 


We plan to bypass Bankura, yet Bishnupur is on the 
way. We can do some quick sightseeing, and take in the 
terra cotta temple architecture of Bi 
(brick-red) clay instead of 
this area. There is also the ha 
silk sarees at Bishnupur, which 


most thickly 
to the route 
Sheakhala an 
traffic heavy, 
This is potato 


ay, via 
d Champadanga. The road is narrow ; thé 
We pass innumerable cold storage plants! 
land, and the large number of cold storage 
s dotted by the roadside are yet unable to 
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home makers and factory owners ? The process of urbani- 
zation cannot be stopped. In fact, brick houses are fast 
becoming the fashion even in rural areas, and why not? 
But is there no other way we can meet the demand for urban 
housing ? Apart from the loss of farmland, must we also 
countenance the disfigurement of the countryside ? 


This is the month of January ; the aman paddy has been 
harvested. In places, they are getting the land ready for 
boro paddy ; and there are small plots where boro scedlings 
have been planted—little patches of a beautiful green— 
to be transplanted later. But otherwise, the land is generally 
bare except where they have planted it with potato or 
oilseeds. T'he mustard seed is now coming up even in land 
traditionally earmarked for boro paddy. Who says the 
Indian farmer is unresponsive to price changes ? The 
farmer of the Hooghly district, once exclusively growing 
boro paddy, has now taken to potato and of late to mustard 
seed growing to an extent which clearly belies conservatism. 
Somehow, one expected more of boro paddy in this area. 
‘The Hooghly district is famous for its high productivity and 
high cropping intensity. The intensity of cropping is a 
function of irrigation ; and apart from the DVG canal 
system, the Hooghly district is also known for the very 
large number of private tubewells and pumpscts. But the 
scene greeting the traveller is one of large scale potato 
farming, quite a bit of mustard seed, and less emphasis on 
bora paddy. 

Potato sowing this year appears to be the “in” thing 
with farmers of this area. They are quite clearly heading 
for trouble, since the cold storage facilities are anything 
but adequate for the crop one may expect from the extensive 
sowing of patato on both sides of the highway. Even last 
year, West Bengal had a record potato crop. The yield rate 
here is the highest in the country, around 30 tonnes per 
hectare. Herein arises a major problem, in the absence 
of better storage and marketing. One could easily export 
potatoes, tomatoes and other vegetables to the Middle 
Fast, from this area, but for that to come about, a wholly 
new approach is necessary. One needs a more aggressive, 
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commerical and professional attitude, the ability to supply 
what is in demand elsewhere. 


We make slow progress because of the heavy traffic. 
The way through the Hooghly district, via Aramhagh is 
through an area with the highest population density in the 
State. Prosperity (as compared to what one has seen so far, 
in the rest of the State) is writ large over the entire area, 
even though the road conditions and the buildings do not 
bespeak of progress. But the roads are crowded. The bazaars 
—and there is an endless succession of them—throng with 
bustling crowds, and there is an endless stream of trucks 
and buses. Movement which speaks of a high level of 
economic activity, is in the air, But the road continues 
to þe narrow and congested all the way. We slip 
into Bankura district from Hooghly ; and there is more 
of boro paddy here, surprisingly. But eastern Bankura 
has perhaps the same characteristics as the Hooghly dis- 
trict, with less emphasis on potato. Increasingly, however, 
the scenery changes ; we are climbing slowly, the land is 
more undulating, and after Kotulpur the land turns percep- 
tibly more dry and inhospitable. More ponds are in evidence, 
as a natural result of the undulating terrain. As we progress 
through Bankura, the traffic is less but the road remains 
narrow and the road surface quite poor, so the drive con- 
tinues to be slow. It is lunch time b 
Bishnupur. 

The terra-cotta temples of Bishnupur are unique in the 
sense they are clay based, even the statues and rounded 
facades being made of moulded clay, burnt to a brick red. 
They are not very old, maybe some five centuries or so Š 
and the uniqueness of this architecture lies in the fact that 
when throughout the country, the tradition was of stone 
sculpture, Bishnupur went in for terra cotta, Raw material 
availability has doubtless shaped the artists’ medium. 
The figures are quite uniform and they appear to be mould- 
ed ; clay pressed into a mould, taken out and then skil- 
fully given the solidity required to face the ravages of 
time by a process of slow firing. The clay must have been 
of excellent quality—and Bankura still has good quality 


y the time we get to 
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clay in some parts of the district—to have survived through 
the past few centuries. The temples are evidence of the 
potters’ skill, and the overall impression is very good 
although considering their age, one has much more beauti- 
ful sculpture (and dating back much earlier), in other 
parts of the country. But West Bengal does not really 
have a tradition of stone sculpture and terra-cotta appears 
to have been the medium not only in Bishnupur but also 
in a number of other places. 

F Bishnupur is today famous for “Baluchery” silk sarees. 
T he delicate patterns woven into silk are exquisite. One 
wishes they would use better quality silk though, because 
the texture is generally fine, frequently bordering on the 
flimsy, and may not last (as the Kancheepuram—or 
Conjeeveram—silk saree does). But the patterns and 
‘designs woven into the fabric are exquisite, and speak of 
a high degree of skill and artistry. Not without reason is 


the Baluchery saree so famous. 

A visit to the weavers of Baluchery sarees is a fascinating 
experience. One is back in the middle ages, with a strange 
amalgam of the modern. The weavers work in incredibly 
small, low roofed rooms, which are part of their dwellings. 
In a part of the room, the ceiling height is greater, from 
where all manner of strings and computerised cards are 
hanging from a frame, suspended from the ceiling. The 
design of the saree is computerised and punched on to the 
cards, which regulate the vertical weave introducing com- 
plex designs on the horizontal double saree length stretched 
out on the loom. This is totally different from the weaving 
of the fascinating and intricate designs one sees on Kashmir 
carpets. Those are woven by traditionally skilled experts, 
each carpet taking several months, the better carpets having 
as many as 500 knots per square inch. The Kashmir carpet 
weaver depends entirely on his memory for weaving the 
intricate designs on the carpets. Those skills are of the 
highest order. Here, in Bishnupur, the credit goes to the 
designers, and the experts who transcribe the designs into 
the cards which help the weaver te follow certain patterns. 
The weavers, of course, have to be good in their trade. 
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They have to weave without breaks or loose threads. But 
the distinctive quality of the Baluchery designs is not due 


to the skill of the worker. It is the organizer who deserves 
the credit. 


And true enough. The weaver makes between Rs 20 
and 30 per day. He is almost like a hired 
tainly is no entrepreneur. One of the we 
of his problems, complained of the inade 
But that may not be his main proble 
which he slurs over—are elsewhere. 
works is reminiscent of the mediae 
the rest of his belongings, his dwel 
health, bespeak of a very low income 

There is not much else to di 
Bankura, the district headqu 
We are slowly climbing, 
The land is more dry, 


worker ; he cer- 
avers, when asked 
quacy of silk yarn. 
m ; his problems— 
The room in which he 
val ages. His clothes, 
ling area, his general 
o in Bishnupur. We bypass 
arters and head for Purulia, 
and the sccnery also changes. 
and more undulating, with ponds 
making a frequent appearance. Soon after Bankura town, 
before we cross into Purulia district, we run into a reserve 
forest. This one Presents a beautiful sight, with tall sal 
trees on both sides of the road. The reserved forest area 
extends to both sides, as far as the eyes can make out. Oné 
cannot see far because of the trees which limit one’s vision. 
There are occasional patches of new plantations, Tt is 
encouraging to see new sal plantations. A sal tree takes a 
long time to grow to maturity ; and while the timber is 
excellent, one has to wait for at least two generations for the 


A new sal plantation is a rarity, 
t officials want to show quick results, 
es new eucalyptus plantations every- 
ntaticn implies somehody is planning 
ndchildren. It is a pleasant thought. 


It is difficult to imagine, from the desolate scene one 
encounters in Western Bankura and Purulia, that not so 
long ago, say forty or fi ty five y ck, this part of the 
country was full of a es were merci- 
hile owners, partly during 
afterwards, when the country 


became independent, for fear of nationalization of the 
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forest areas ; and wind and soil erosion after rains have done 
the rest. Man is his own worst enemy. We all like to inherit 
wealth, but we leave little for posterity. And the modern 
craze for focussing on the GNP and its growth has made 
us ignore the sources of national wealth, and encouraged 
us to destroy our ecology. The destruction of our forests is 
but one manifestation of this short sighted policy. 


One sees an occasional tribal carrying a head load of 
sal leaves. One hopes they collect the sel seed in season and 
sell it profitably. Sal oil fat is expensive and is an excellent 
substitute for cocoa butter. 


We are told that Bankura is full of daccits. One hears 
stories of entire busloads of people ambushed and robbed. 
But that is perhaps true everywhere, all through the country, 
and perhaps in many other countries also. It is difficult to 
sce why the district of Bankura is singled out for this appella- 
tion. Do we not aid and abet this kind of activity when we 
destroy the ecology and deprive the local populace of 
employment and income ? When the moneylender expro- 
priates the land of the peasant, and when not even wage 
labour is in demand, what are the people to do ? The 
aggrandizement of all resources by the rich is far worse 
than occasional highway robbery by the poor. The latter 
is a one-shot affair as compared to continuing exploitation 
by the former. 

There is a fork in the road just before we leave the 
border of Bankura district and slip into Purulia. There is 
an interesting road sign. Cn the left, the distance to 
Purulia town is stated to be 73 kilometres. One the right the 
distance is 153 kilometres. Why should anyone take the 


latter ? Good question, that, as we were soon to find out. 


We veer left, after making enquiries of passers by, and 
after being assured that the road does indeed lead to Purulia. 
A short drive, and there is another fork and another iñ- 
teresting road sign. The road on the left is okay; the one 
on the right is firmly crossed out in red. 

Some people coming from the other side stop on seeing us 
study the road sign. Take the right fork, we are advised. 
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But what about the road sign, we ask. Oh, that ; well, it is 
like this. There is a new bridge on the river Dwarka, if 
you take the left fork, but the approach road to the bridge is 
not ready yet. On the right fork, you have to only ford the 
Dwarka river, and the water is not too deep at this time 
of the year. Vehicles are plying that way all the time. How 
far is the bridge ? Oh, not really far ; maybe 2 or 3 kilo- 
metres, 


We put our trust in the road sign put up by the PWD, 
and decide to chance the left fork. Soon we are over and 
across the bridge. Another kilometre, and suddenly there is 
no road. The banks are steep, and there is not even a road 
“‘diversion’’, usual in such circumstances. There is no choice ; 
we have to go back. Back near the bridge, we are stopped by 
another passer by. If one can drive up a somewhat steep 
bank, one can drive along the river and join up where one is 
supposed to ford the river. Is there a good road to Purulia 
thence ? Oh, yes, an excellent road ; and people are travell- 
ing that way all the time. 


We clamber out and climb the bank. Yes, indeed, 
there are tell tale signs of vehicles going along the track, 


steep for our old Ambassador car to negotiate. A jeep could 
make it, maybe a truck, Maybe also a Volkswagen, But 
not our old jalopy. 


Sadly we turn back. At the cross roads, we are again 
told the river is nearly dry, why do we not drive across ? 
And sure enough, we find a truck lumbering towards us 
from the other direction, We question: the truck driver. 
Is the road to Purulia good ? Excellent, we aré told. Is 
the river negotiable by car ? Well, it is easy for trucks, 
He has known cars to make it. He has also known cars to 
have got stuck midway, and having had to be hauled 
out by a truck. Depends on how you drive, we are told. We 
venture forth again. 

The river bank is fairly steep. By this time, dusk has 
set in. It is a dicey affair. The chauffeur is brave. He 
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walks out, folds up his trousers, and wades into the winter 
river to test the depth of the water. 

It is our good fortune that the chauffeur decided to wade 
in before driving the car into the river. The water is soon 
knee keep. An Ambassador car would almost surely get 
stuck ; and at that time of the day, it would not be the 
wisest thing we could do. It would be better by far te 
add another two hours and take the longer route. 

Sadly we turn back again, wondering about the ways 
of the PWD. As we discovered later, the bridge has been 
ready for more than a year. The approach road on the 
Purulia side—some fifty metres of it—has also remained dug 
up all this while, with no visible activity. What is parti- 
cularly difficult to understand is why a diversion road for 
the part of the bridge approach, has not been constructed. 
But then, Purulia is probably not high on the list of priorities 
of the PWD. 

The road now deteriorates. It is getting dark, and our 
speed necessarily drops. The villages have all gone to sleep 
by now, but the speed breakers slow us down further. 
Gradually, the villages show a wholly new pattern of cons- 
truction. The houses are continuous, not independent 
cottages. There is a long, straight mud wall, parallel to the 
road, almost like the walls of a primeval fortress. We are 
told that is the style of construction in tribal villages in this 
area. Inside the wall, there are partitions, each house 
having a separate entrance. But the outer wall is a long 
continuous fortress like wall. Peoples’ dwellings are not 
independent homesteads as in the rest of the country. 

I wake up with the dawn long before the sun is up. 
Tt is the pleasant chirping of birds which brings me back 
slowly into consciousness, from a deep, refreshing sleep. 
The air is crisp. Purulia has the weather and the air of the 
Chota Nagpur-Bihar area. 

I wander around. The scenery is most peaceful, with 
a few cows grazing, though one wonders how they find any 
nourishment from the bare brown earth. The air is pleasn- 
tly cold. A few rather thinly clad urchins pass by, carrying 
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headloads of something or the other. One had a whole 
headload of cow dung, another of dry twigs, a third of some 
leaves and other miscellaneous items. 

Purulia is clearly a poor part of the country. The dress 
of the people bears unmistakable evidence of that. The 
children are thin and ill-clad for the cold weather. There 
does not, however, seem to be any problern of tremendous 
overcrowding and of the pressure of population on urban 
land. There is undoubtedly excess population relative to 
the capacity of the land to support, but the covercrowding 
of most cities does not appear to affect Purulia. 

The Sabhadhipati of the Zila Parishad—SKB—is young, 
dashing and debonair. He exudes an air of confidence, 
which stems from his mastery over the problems of the 
area, his grasp over what needs to be done, and his work- 
man-like appreach to his responsibilities. I had an inkling 
of these traits in a brief period when he dropped by last 
night after our arrival. And now, punctual to the dot, 
SKB and AKD arrive, and we are soon on our way. 


We stop by, soon after leaving town. There is a “Jor- 
bund” here. A tiny stream emerges form one side of an 
escarpment, and gurgles down. But human ingenuity has 
trapped the water with a very small “bund” (or dam) 
and the water spreads into a narrow, long tlake, the terrain 
being favourable for creating a small, though long, narrow 
reservoir. 

A little further down there is a similar “bund”, and 
further down yet another. Some of these small streams have 
eight, ten, twelve such small dams and reservoirs. The 
terrain in Purulia district is typically suited for such small 
works, all of them relatively inexpensive, the totality of 


these small reservoirs making for considerable water storage 
capacity. 


Purulia has a fair arnount of rainfal—around 40” to 50” 
annually. But the water runs off quickly, the terrain ensures 
that, and the soil does not retain much moisture. So Purulia 
remains dry and arid, while its rainwater flows down to 
the districts of Bankura Burdwan, Hooghly and Midnapore. 
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S KB explains the part plaved by the Panchayati bodies. 
That dam was built by them during 1982-83 when they got 
funds under the Drought Relief Programme and could hire 
the otherwise unemployed labour to undertake the const- 
ruction job. There is a large population of landless agricul- 
tural labour in Purulia, and in any case, farming does not 
provide employment for more than 100 to 120 days in the 
year, in this essentially single crop area. The Zila Parishad 
authorities have built quite a few of such small dams, 
using the reservoir water for irrigating the neighbouring 
farms. Each reservoir holds only a small amount of water— 
not quite enough even for the residents at that “level”. 
And the terrain makes for a series of successive levels, 
the countryside dipping away, rising for a bit and again 
dipping, for as far as eyes can sec. 

There is a formula for the sharing of the Jorbund water 
among people at different levels, which was explained in 
great detail by S K B. The formula escapes me. The riparian 
rights of people downstream is a complex matter to which 
there are no easy solutions ; and the damming up of any 
naturally flowing stream cannot be a purely local matter. 
SKB, at the district level, appears to be aware of the pro- 
blem, and takes personal interest in the problem of water 
sharing. This is fine, but in principle, certain problems 
do arise and would keep arising as long as men need to share 
the resources of this planet. 

SKB confesses that the inadequacy of geological and 
engineering knowledge made them put up a number of dams 
which, in retrospect, should not have been built. They, the 
Panchayati bodies, lack engineering skills, and they also 
lack expert advice on such technical matters. SKB could 
do with some geologists, as well as some engineers to help 
him reach the best decisions as to location and design of the 
dams. Sorne of the dams built by hired labour during the 
Drought Relief Programme, may not give optimal results ; 
the reservoirs created are too small. They now wish, in 
retrospect, that they had better designs and had constructed 
larger dams, to catch part of the monsoon water that runs 


off to the sea every year. 
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We are travelling to a block around 30 miles away from 
Purulia town. The drive makes one sad. There used to be 
huge “Aswath” trees on both sides of the road. They must 
have been quite ancient ; and at one time, the road would 
have been a beautifully shaded one. But almost all the 
trees have been horribly “maimed”. Some are still alive, 
throwing out new branches and leaves from the stump of the 
main trunk left uncut, but most trees are now quite dead, 
and the stump that remains might as well be cut and carted 
away. Obviously, once upon a time, Purulia district had a 
reasonably good tree cover with forests abounding. But 
that is past story now. Also, obviously, the resulting erosion 
has taken its toll, by carrying away the top soil with the 
rushing waters after every monsoon, down through the 
neighbouring districts, into the Bay of Bengal. 


The Forest department presence is evident from the 
sudden appearance of newly planted trees on both sides of the 
road. They are young saplings of subabul and eucalyptus, 
mostly the latter. The width of the strip plantation is not 
very deep, and yet the trecs are a refreshing change from 
the bare, dry landscape earlier. But this is obviously a flash 
in the pan. For most part, we journey through a road 
without a single tree, with tell-tale evidence of the deprada- 
tion of man. The horribly maimed trunks of once giant 
‘Aswath’ trees disfiguring the countryside are mute evidence 
of private aggrandisement at social cost. And surprisingly, 
one sces few trees on the horizon. The land dips and rises 
endlessly ; there are contoured, terraced farms on both 
sides, as far as eyes can stretch, but all lying fallow at the 


moment. The only welcome sight is an occasional pond, 
usually lined with trees, 


The monsoon has been gocd this year, and the ponds are 
all nearly full. One wonders what the state of play would be 
in the hot dry months of April, May and June, before the 
arrival of the monsoon. The temperature here must be 
pretty high, and there are no wells in sight. 

This is Purulia district, an 


d its hard rocky bed does 
not lend itself to easy drilling 


for groundwater, In fact, 
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our geologists tell us there is very little groundwater, The 
rocky soil does not retain too much moisture, and dug- 
wells are possible only where there is a depression in the land, 
water flowing into the low area from all sides during the 
rains. And yet, the annual rainfall is between 40 and 50 
inches, quite a substantial amount of water coming down 
from the skies during the months of June, July and August. 

This is an area where one has to take advantage of the 
natural contours of the land to store the rainwater. This 
is an area where, if you spurn the gifts of nature by indis- 
criminate felling of trees, and by not storing the monsoon 
rainwater, you pay a heavy price. When the summer sun 
gets mercilessly and unremittingly hot, and when the stored 
water begins to evaporate, even the cattle do not get enough 
water to drink, and women have to trudge miles to fetch 
drinking water for their kith and kin, Even the land surface 
gets cracked and chapped, thirsting for the first burst of 
monsoon showers. This is Purulia district, where life is hard, 
has always been hard, but miade all the harder by the 
pressure for fuel, by an increasing population pressing 
on inhospitable land for sustenance, by the lack of serious 
organised effort to redress the situation. 

We reach our destination, the Kestopur block, and 
suddenly the scenery changes. There is a huge tank, lined 
with banana trees. The village appears reasonably well 
off, if not prosperous. We have reached the area we are 
supposed to sec, where the newly elected Panchayat Samiti 
has been active in planning and execuitng new works. 

The tank looks as if it has been widened and deepened 
recently. The tank is full. How deep is it ? We are told it 
must have at least 15 feet of water. That is quite a lot, con- 
sidering the size. When was it dug ? Apparently, they did 
not have to dig at all ; they only had to set up an embank- 
ment on one side. The natural contours of the land pro- 
vided an easy task of carth fill on one side ; it only re- 
quired some minor extensions on the sides to make it a perfect 
rectangular tank, with a small dam on the eastern side. 
There is a nice flat promenade on three sides with banana 
plantations (planted by the Panchayat Samiti, with labour 


4 
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hired under the Drought Relief Programme). It appears 
the entire job was taken up and completed under the 
Drought Relief Programme. This was khas land, vested 
property, once a totally useless, barren area, steeply falling 
away, where the Panchayat Samiti decided to construct the 
tank, that we now see. There were, of course, some who 
favoured distributing this land among the landless, for 
terrace farming, but better counsel prevailed. The tank, 
with its banana plantations on three sides, is now owned by 
the Gram Panchayat. The Panchayat Samiti—at the block 
level—has now decided to organise pisciculture in the 
tank ; the profits from the fish catch would go to a few 
designated people, fishermen by profession, who live in 
the area. They are very poor, among the poorest, since 
there is otherwise very limited fishing in the area, and that 
too in season, and there is limited market for the fish anyway, 
because of transportation problems. These fishermen 
would have to provide for the watch and ward as well as 
feed for the fish, and care for the fish fingerlings which are 
to be provided by the Panchayat Samiti. The fishermen 
would also be responsible for the maintenance of the tank, 
their reward being the fish catch over the year. 

The plans for using the tank water for irrigation are 
unfolded. Since the ownership of the tank vests with 
the Panchayat Samiti, the stored water.is also the property 
of the Panchayat Samiti. The Gram Panchayat would 
use and distribute the wate: under the direction of the 
Panchayat Samiti. There are plans for the construction 
of a few “bunds” downstream; so that the overflow of the 
-water from the tank (during the monsoon) can be trapped 
and stored. Hence there would be a whole chain of water 
storage tanks, encompassing more than the boundary of 
the Gram Panchayat ; and the water system would be 
connected up for the benefit of the maximum number of 
people. The beneficiaries of the water from this tank have 
already been identified. The task of defining the contours 
of the additional water storage tanks downstream, and the 
beneficiaries of the water thereof, has not been taken up yet. 
The Panchayat Samiti is now beginning to get stymied 


V 
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because funds under the Drought Relief Programme are 
no longer available. S K B also needs the advice of experts 
in regard to the size of the dams and reservoirs downstream, 


So as to optimise the use of water. 


It is the same story as in the Debra block of the Midna- 
pore district. The funds available under the Drought 
Relief Programme earlier are no longer available ; and 
the NREP/RLEGP funds are nowhere near enough. 
One wonders whether this is true of the rest of India. There 
is so much talk of large sums being earmarked for rural 
development, but are we spending the money wisely ? 
As per the needs of the people ? 

As in Midnapore, one finds here also that the people 
worst hit by the parsimony of mother nature are most 
inclined to share their limited blessings. In Calcutta, 
one gets bogged down by the gloomy view that man is 
essentially a selfish creature. And so he has reason to be, 
in the impersonal, competitive atmosphere of the metro- 
polis. Perhaps the people in drought prone areas like 
Purulia realize that their self interest lies in sticking toge- 
ther and sharing both their fortunes and their misfortunes. 
Is this not generally true ? There is some form of com- 
munistic sharing of land, of work and of output in most 
tribal communities of the north eastern part of the country. 
It is only the townfolk from the plains who have lately 
started corrupting them. One hears of the warm hospitality 
to strangers in remote, rugged and poor parts of the country. 
The poor are prepared to share the little they have. But 
they are being corrupted by the sharp, slick con-men from 
the civilized metropolitan areas. There are, of course, 
cager groups everywhere, always ready to relieve the un- 
Wary traveller, the outsider, of all his possessions, But 
in general, perhaps all over the world, the poorest people 
are perhaps the most hospitable, ready to share with the 
stranger the little they have. 


We move on. We are scheduled to attend. a meeting in 


_the block Panchayat office. This is an old building, a part 


of an erstwhile palace or a princely residence of the local 


_zamindar, who is called the Rajah here by the local people 
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even today. The Sabhapati of the Panchayat Samiti and 
the Block Development officer (BDO) and diverse other offi- 
cials are waiting for us. They relate their problems, their 
needs, their aspirations. There seems to be a great show 
of enthusiasm, but one wonders whether all this is a put up 
show. Only one or two people speak. The Sabhadhipati 
of the Zila Parishad appears to be a dynamic person, but 
his personality appears to over-shadow everybody and 
everything. If decentralised planning and decentralised 
decision making have to have any meaning, we need to 


develop more group consciousness, and group decisions. - 


Somehow, SKB appears to be like a benevolent czar. But 
then, many district officials in the past were also like that. 
How is the situation different, if SKB has to decide every- 
thing, if everyone looks up to him ? 

Perhaps it is a matter of education and mass awakening, 
Perhaps in the interim, we do need leaders like SKB every- 
where. The success of any movment, indeed even of 
institutions, depends on the leadership. Nonetheless, the 
thought is disturbing. SKB, of course, has his heart in the 
right place, but essentially, are we not substituting one form 
of zamindari for another ? That is generally the way of 
the world ; power passes from one elite group to another. 
SKB may have sympathy and feeling for the toiling masses. 

’ His actions are laudatory. But is the organisation, the 
institution of the Panchayat strong enough ? What 
happens if and when SKB is no longer on the scene ? 
Unhappily, there is no way one can tell from a brief visit. 
One would have to belong here, to be able to tell. But a 
major question for the future remains. Are the people in 
general getting the education and the awareness required 
for the handling of complex problems ? Are the right 
type of leaders likely to be thrown up from below in the 
days to come ? 


The essence of the Panchayati Raj concept is to raise the 
consciousness of the people ; to make them alive to their 
` own problems. One does need leadership, dynamic leader- 
ship, but that leadership must be alive to the fundamental 
need to get the people to raise themselves. One must only 
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inspire, one must not dictate, if one wants genuine democ- 
racy, not benevolent dictatorship. One needs to be careful. 
Personalities are important, but one must avoid projecting 
any personality. Democracy, true democracy, is like a 
very sensitive plant, and our past heritage and ethos are 
not necessarily congenial soil for democratic institutions 
to develop. 

SKB seems to be alive to this sensitive issue. But then, 
this is probably a perennial problem. What does a good 
leader do when the choice is between taking the right 
decision (in the interest of the people) or letting the opportu- 
nity slip by in the interest of letting the people decide for 
themselves ? We need a minimum of education, of economic 
Status for the latter. 

But as far as one is able to judge, the problem here, 
is that of getting the exccutive arm of the government— 
in the person of the district magistrate, the numerous 
departmental officers, et. al—to function as a unified and 
collaborative team, working harmoniously with the elected 
representatives of the people represented by the Sabhadhi- 
pati of the Zila Parishad, the Sabhapatis of the Panchayat 
Samitis, the Pradhans of the Gram Panchayats, and all the 
Others like the Karmadhyakshas of the Sthayee Samitis of 
the Zila Parishad, etc. It does not appear as if that problem 
is going to be easy to resolve. 

This is going to be a major problem, getting the local 
bureaucracy to function as executive arms of the Panchayati 
bodies, The District Magistrate—who is the chief executive 
officer of the Zila Parishad—needs to work with, and under 
the guidance of the Sabhadhipati of the Zila Parishad, for 
all developmental activities. There could arise a problem 
here as T sensed in the morning when the District Magistrate 
had called on us at the Circuit House before we set out. 

._ These are idle ruminations. We are attending a mect- 
ing of the Kestopur Block Panchayat Samiti, with all the 
Pradhans of the Gram Panchayats and the BDO and 
other officials in tow, at the behest of the Sabhadhipati of 
the Zila Parishad. And, it turns out that the course of 
the entire discussion here is tame and predictable, and 
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not at all lively, Either the BDO is lazy or he is not parti- 
cularly co-operative. Very little use has been made of 
the IRDP funds in this block. What is the reason ? The 
banks have not sanctioned the loans recommended. That, 
of course, is the stock answer in most places where this 
happens. What has been done to get the banks to sit up 
and take action ? A reminder has been sent. 


These are the actual problems at the ground level. 
The Panchayati bodies seem to be eager to do something. 
Did they not get that impressive tank constructed on their 
own (out of Drought Relief funds) ? But now, they have 
no such funds. Community works can only proceed with 
funds from the NREP or the RLEGP. The IRDP could 
be used for beneficiary oriented schemes. The latter has 
not been moving because bank lending is a must under this 
programme. At Junput, the programme has worked ex- 
tremely well. Not so well at Digha. Not at all here. Is 
it only the banker at fault ? Or is the body of civil 


Servants acting in the middle somewhere, responsible for 
this state of affaris ? 


But what about the NREP or the RLEGP ? Well, 
rural works under these programmes are certainly on the 
cards, during the off-season, but the quantum of work that 
can be done depends on the quantum of foodgrains (and 
cash funds) available with the district authorities, Is 
there any hitch ? Not in theory, but there is a problem of 
the timely availability of foodgrains for distribution under 
the programme. Too many loose ends have to be tied up, 
and that sets a limit to both the employment that can be 
generated and the works that can be completed. To 
begin with, the funds available are not enough to provide 
employment to all the deserving unemployed, landless 
workers. Then again, earth work if not complete on time, 
gets washed away and has to be re-done. This happens 
quite often, and particularly when one has to await receipt 
of the grain from a distant Central authority. All this is 
most frustrating. This happens because the funds made 
available are too little, and more importantly received 
too late, frequently in driblets, even though the wheat 
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stocks in the FCI godowns are overflowing. Since the 
funds are earmarked for specific projects put up for approval, 
the local authorities have little flexibility. Either the funds 
available should be much larger—as happened under the 
Drought Relief Programme for Purulia—or the local 
authorities should have the flexibility to swap projects, 
depending on the time available before the monsoon which 
can undo the earthwork which is not consolidated. 


The Sabhadhipati intervenes. This is one programme 
for which, the size of the programme being limited by the 
availability of goodgrains, he draws up the foodgrains 
distribution programme as well as the works programme. 
And the works taken up are for the construction of road 
culverts, bridges, and tanks, ‘jor bunds”, etc. The problem 
this year has been that they have had to do with relatively 
meagre resources of the NREP. They have already spent 
the money ; they need more funds to complete the schemes 
started, as also to provide employment to the landless 
labourers. 

Bridges under such programmes did we hear ? Yes, 
indeed. In fact, SKB is planning to take us to a road built 
by the Zila Parishad, and over a bridge constructed by the 
Zila Parishad. 


We are soon on our way. 


and are on a hard moorum sur ` 
bitumen. This is the road SKB was talking about. The 


road has been built only about a year back, and they want 
to wait for some time before giving it a bitumen surface. 
The road surface, however, is very good, and surprisingly, 
the “engineering” seems to be better than even some State 
Highways we have traversed. Approximately 18 kilo- 
metres long, only 12 kilometres of which have been com- 
pleted so far, the cost has been around half the cost of 
PWD roads built by contractors. This is not surprising, 
since contractors must also live, and where they are required 
to give a certain “cut? to diverse officials, not only does 
the cost go up, the quality also deteriorates. Every “cut” 
has its price. 

SKB explains that apar 


We leave the State Highway 
face road as yet untopped by 


t from saving on the contractor’s 
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profit, the job performed by the Panchayat bodies gets’ 
the willing co-operation of the people. Eight hours work 
by the people on a road which would open up the area for 
them means more than eight hours, not less. He claims he 
can get any construction job in his district completed at 
less than half the PWD cost norms. 

We come to a village where the Zila Parishad road ends. 
We still have some way to go, and now we negotiate a 
dirt track fit for a jeep, or better still a bullock cart. SKB 
is taking us to see the bridge constructed by the Zila 
Parishad. 

We reach the river Dwarka, the self same river which 
had played such a trick on us on our way to Purulia. We 
are in the upper reaches of the river. Even so, the river 
has quite a bit of water, meandering its way down. As 
we turn a bend, the road ends abruptly. There is a 200 
yard walk ahead of us. We have the same problem of an 
incomplete approach road. It is amusing to see that the’ 
PWD and the Zila Parishad both have the same hang up ; 
the bridge is ready, so is most part of the road, but not the 
approach road which would make the bridge useable. 

SKB apologies. This bit of the road is still to be con- 
structed ; and he has been remiss while the bridge has been 
ready. He does, of course, have a particularly awkward 
crunch of resources this year, and there are several half 
finished schemes. But this job should have been finished 
already because only then can the benefits of the bridge 
become available. He must get the approach road com- 
pleted before the next monsoon. 

We walk down across a difficult track to the riverside, 
and there it is, a not very long bridge, but one nonetheless 
having 24 piers sunk approximately 22 feet down below the 
sand (till they hit the rock surface). During the monsoon, 
the river gets really turbulent, and the strong massive 

looking concrete pillars are designed to take the worst 
beating the rushing waters can give. The villagers tell 
us the bridge is called “Swapan Setu”. There is indeed a 
small plaque to say so. The villagers are proud of the 
name— Dream Bridge, as it is called. But that happens 
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also to be the name of our Sabhadhipati. It is interesting, 
this hankering for something to be named after one, no 
matter what one’s creed or political philosophy, for our 
Sabhadhipati is a member of a Marxist Party. 


We walk across and back. SKB explains. The other 
side of the river is a continuation of the same block, but so 
far it used to be totally cut off during the monsoon. Now 
there is a bridge ; and soon the road would connect the 
villages on the other side of the river to Purulia town. 
The plan is to build the road all the way through, and 
get this hinterland connected with the road to Midnapore 
via Gorbeta. That would automatically connect these 
villages to Bankura as well, which boasts of the only really 
good hospital and medical college in this area. (One has 
to discount the facilities available at Jamshedpur, on the 
other side of Purulia, which is only some 30 miles from the 
border of the Purulia district but across the Ajodhya Hills.) 

Much later, back in Calcutta, a Chief Engineer of the 
PWD gives his confirmed view that the bridge as described 
to him would cost the PWD a minimum of Rs 30 lakhs. 
(“We can build only culverts, doubtless good ones, for Rs. 
7 lakhs” was his final comment). The Chief Engineer had 
not seen the bridge but he felt that a bridge with 24 piers, 
sunk 22 feet in the river bed, all for Rs. 7 lakhs plus, may 
not last. ‘The first monsoon, and there would be a terrible 
accident. The bridge would be washed waway. As 
we write, the bridge has weathered four monsoons. As 
to the future, who knows ? The bridge did have a sturdy 
look when we saw it. 

How did the Zila Parishad manage to construct the 
bridge at such a low cost ? The trick, we are told is simple. 
The local villagers supp.ied the manpower, and each 
worker received Rs 4.50 plus 1 Kg of rice per day. But 
what made the difference was that instead of working 
an 8-hour shift, they worked for 10, 12 or more hours. 
This was their bridge. It would give them access and 
‘easy communication throughout the year. They volun- 
tarily gave of their best, since they had a stake in the early 
completion of the bridge. The earth work completed by 
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each worker exceeded the PWD norms by 50 to 100 per 
cent ! 

There is, of course, one further factor that would raise 
the real cost of the bridge from the point of view of an 
economist. The labour of the sub-Asst. Engineers who 
worked on the bridge would not have been included in the 
cost. More importantly, it transpires that some materials 
lying unused have simply been taken over and used for this 
bridge. Even SKB who admits this, does not know the cost 
of such materials. Some road rollers owned by the Zila 
Parishad were borrowed and diverted for the job ; the 
proportionate costs were not debited to the bridge. This. 
is usual practice with departmental activities. All in 
all, at a rough guess, the real cost of the bridge may be 
put at, say, around Rs. 12 lakhs or thereabouts. 

Even so, it is an impressive performance. Not only 
did the bridge cost less than half to a third of what it 
would have cost the PWD, it was completed quite speedily, 
with the help of funds from the Drought Relief Programme, 
The time factor must be deemed to be a significant gain. 
One wishes all our infrastructure works taken up by official 
agencies were completed with such expedition. 

This is a new development, this experiment at capital 
asset construction by the people, with their own labour 
for their benefit ; Ragnar Nurkse’s classic prescription for 
labour surplus economies being put into practice. True 
the RLEGP and the NREP are similar programmes, but» 
this is undoubtedly the best example we have seen so far, 
of the Nurksian concept being given concrete expression. 
But how does one replicate such obviously beneficial capital 
asset construction, and build up of infrastructure ? Does 
one merely leave matters to a few imaginative leaders ? 
Obviously, one cannot plan centrally for meeting such local, 
needs. Can the people be made to give expression to their, 
genuine needs through the Panchayati bodies ? : 

These are not mere esoteric questions, One can see 
here the imprint of SKB’s personality. What is the- 
difference in principle between SKB’s perceptions and those 
of the local MLA or MP ? Or of the District Magistrate ? 
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There was no demand for a bridge from the people here: 
People’s aspirations are perhaps a function of their expecta- 
tion as to the acceptance of their demands. The inculcation 
of a philosophic resignation, of the acceptance of the 
present, is based on centuries of experience and tradition. 
It is difficult to break the chains of tradition. But now, the 
reality here is permanent, dependable bridge for the 
villages on the far side of Dwarka river, opening up the 
countryside and giving them direct excess to Purulia, con- 
structed by the Zila Parishad. This is a triumph for the 
Panchayati bodies. ` 

It is difficult, however, to forget that both the State 
PWD and the Zila Parishad evince one common weakness ; 
they forget the need to complete the approach road to a 
bridge completed a while back. Roads have less glamour 
then bridges apparently. 

It is time to trace back our steps, but we take a detour 
and return via another block. Not far from Purulia town 
there are a large number of landless labourers who have 
been given small bits of “surplus”, vested land. Somehow, 
the vested land is usually in very small parcels, and in 
Purulia, always on high ground not amendable to irriga- 
tion. It so happens that there is a fairly large tract of 
land, in one place, on high ground, all of it being khas land. 

The plot adjoins a somewhat large pond, also on khas 
illage is some distance away, approxi- 


land. The nearest vi 1 
mately half a mile, and most of these villagers keep cows, 
and difficult. 


but find the grazing very scarce i 
They are building a cattleshed where the villagers are 


to be given cows to keep. They have formed a co-operative 
society and would be entitled to IRDP assistance. On the 
khas land, they have planted fodder trees, “subabul’” and 
some special grasses which require little moisture. When 
the cattle shed is completed, the villagers would be helped 
to acquire mixed breed cows—not thoroughbreds which 
might find the Purulia summer too dry and hot—and 
they would keep the cows in these sheds, tend to them, tend 
the grassland-cum-grazing area earmarked for them, and 
sell the milk in Purulia town. All this would be organized’ 
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through a co-operative society, which would retain part of 
the sale proceeds to repay the bank loan required for the 
project. The project is to be funded under the IRDP, 
and would have 50% govrnment subsidy and 50% bank 
finance, the subsidy being higher than the normal 33% 
since the beneficiaries belong to the Scheduled Castes. 
The cattle would remain the property of the society until 
the bank loan is paid off. 

It is an ambitious scheme. And there are many risks 
and loopholes. The area looks very inhospitable. The 
saplings planted look generally ragged and unhealthy. 
It would be interesting to come back after the next summer 
to see how many of these have survived. 


Has the Forest department been involved in transforming 
this bare, rocky high ground into a meadow with good 
grazing, and with trees to provide fodder and fuel ? The 
answer is, no. The Forest department in this district has 
been one of the few agencies of the State government to have 
generally kept away from the diverse programmes of the 
Zila Parishad. That is sad. The experiment of decentralised 
planning calls for the co-operation of not only the District 
Magistrate and his team, but all district level officers 
of the various departments of the State government. Large 
sums are being spent by the State government, through 
various departments ; but these efforts can run counter to 
each other unless they are co-ordinated and dovetailed 
into each other. One hears the same story from the Sabha- 
patis of other Panchayat Samitis in Purulia. We have, 
of course, not yet heard the other side of the story. But 
unless the experts of different agencies work in close conjunc- 
tion with each other and with the Panchayati bodies, 
they will achieve little. For instance, the protection of 
newly planted saplings would depend on the local populace ; 
and the Forest department can go on planting saplings 
with little achievement by way of afforestation without the 
co-operation of the local people. The Animal Husbandry 
department can supply cattle, but they would not survive 
unless the department of Agriculture organises the culti- 
vation of fodder for animal feed. And yet, frequently 
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one finds the different departments going their own separate 
ways, and blaming the local populace for lack of co-opera- 
tion and for being mentally backward. Perhaps it would 
be best if the local experts from different departments were 
to act as advisers to the Panchayati bodies. That would 
foster local level planning, and make a success of the ex- 
periment at district planning that we seek to introduce. 
But that level of co-ordination requires a firm, unqualified 
support to the idea in the State Cabinet, That is somewhat 
difficult in what essentially is a coalition government. 


5 Jan-Feb 1984 


The Panchayat At Work 


For the return trip, we had plans to travel via Gorbeta, 
in Midnapore district. SKM, the Sabhadhipati of the 
Zila Parishad of the Midnapore district had, during our 
earlier visit, invited us to see the activities of the Panchayat 
Samiti of Gorbeta, in regard to animal husbandry. We 
make an carly get-away from Purulia. SKB has told us 
of a new route via Manbazar, which would save the long 
drive back via Adra and Bankura—the way we had come to 


Purulia—and we could bypass both Bankura and Bishnupur 
towns. 


The road surface is quite bad ; the speed breakers in 
every village are about the worst one had seen so far. 
This is a strange phenomenon. There is hardly any traffic ; 
the land is desolate ; the road is full of potholes, and quite 
bad. And yet, after every few miles, there are deadly speed 
breakers, really sharp ones which are totally unmarked. 
They make a slow vehicle start crawling. One would 
have imagined that the villagers here would want to have 
good communications, which may help to develop the 
economy in the area. But the villagers apparently do not 
care for speedier communications. They are using the road 
for drying out paddy, and in places, cowdung. Apparently, 
that is their notion for the best possible use of a highway. 


The scenery is stark, desolate. There is some wheat 
being grown, but by and large we are going through a dry 
and seemingly arid area. Yet the soil—where it has not 
been eroded by wind and rain—is not infertile ; there is 
evidence of that. However, there is little moisture in the 
soil here, and much of the ground has a rocky outcrop, is 
uneven, undulating, inhospitable. Soil erosion and unscien- 
tific crop husbandry, together with the indiscriminate 
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félling of trees have taken their toll. The few tanks we see 
are obviously meant for the supply of drinking water (and 
other domestic needs) for the villagers. There is no attempt 
to take advantage of the contours of the land in order to 
build a series of reservoirs and transform the area into a 
green, verdant valley. There are also few villages, and 
poverty is writ large on the faces of the village folk in this 
area. The entire countryside seems to cry out for water. 
Purulia needs more water. Some way must be found to 
provide Purulia with facilities for the storage of its ample 
rainfall. Purulia needs water, followed by a tree cover to 
stop soil erosion. 

From Manbazar, we have to veer north again, towards 
Bankura, bypass Bankura town, and get on to the major 
State Highway from Durgapur to Midnapore. The road 
here is excellent. The scenery also changes. This part of 
Bankura is clearly much more prosperous than Purulia. 
-There is a considerable amount of boro paddy cultivation 
here, much more than- one might expect. Clearly, there is 
substantial tapping of groundwater in this part of Bankura. 
Also: the reservoir created by the dam on the Kangsabati, 
in the western fringe of Bankura, submerges a large tract 
in Purulia district, but provides irrigation to Bankura and 
Midnapore. The dam at Mukutmanipur (in Bankura) has 
led to this new found prospertity in this part of the State. 

The country turns more green as we approach Midna- 
-pore district. ‘There are more canals and water channels 
in evidence. More boro paddy. A more welcome tree coyer 
for the area generally. We make excellent time, and are 
‘soon in the Panchayat Samiti office of Gorbeta I block. 


The development of poultry keeping which has been 
‘taken up with the help of the Panchayat is really impressive. 
-One does not have to go far. In fact, from the Panchayat 
Samiti office, we are led hack into Gorbeta village or town— 
whatever classification you want to give Gorbeta. _And 
very soon, every hut becomes a poultry farm. One. is- led 
up the narrow stairway of an ordinary hut, to a loft. type 
voom created by adding a mezzanine floor to the. main 
diving room ; and there are huddled 250 of the finest leg- 
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horns one has seen. House after house, mud hut after 
mud hut—they all have 250 birds, which is the number 
sponsored by the Panchayat Samiti. It seems the whole 
village keeps poultry irrespective of caste or creed. The 
maximum number of birds kept by an individual, one 
Mr. Bhattacharya, exceeds 5000 birds. But the Panchayat 
Samiti only sponsors 250 birds per household, and the 
Panchayat Samiti of this block has sponsored a few hundred. 
households for poultry keeping, under the IRDP. 

Isn’t that number of 250 birds uneconomic ? On what 
basis did they fix the number at 250 ? Apparently, some 
experts had opined that this would be the minimum 
viable so that is where you rest, because the Panchayat 
Samiti wants to benefit the maximum number of persons. 
This programme is financed under the IRDP where benefi- 
ciaries are entitled to a 33.3 percent subsidy coming from 
the government, the rest of the funds coming from bank 
loans. There is no bar to the beneficiaries expanding their 


scale of operations subsequently, if they can borrow from 
the banks. 


Coming to think of it, there are some advantages in keep- 
ing each unit relatively small, but having a large number of 
such units to reap the benefits of the “externalities” that 
large scale production may give. Both the supplies of 
inputs and the marketing of products are more easily 
arranged that way. The management of the unit—a 
small one—presents no problem. The risks of epidemics 
wiping out the entire bird population, are minimized. 
Clearly there is a lesson here for the advocates of scale 
economies and efficiency of large scale production under 
one roof. 


We talk to a few beneficiaries. How are they making 
out ? The feed costs are going up, and that cuts into the 
margin. Is there any problem marketing the eggs, and 
do they get a good price ? That is no problem, Jamshed- 
pur and Bokaro to the southwest and Durgapur and 
Asansol in the northwest provide for an excellent demand 
for eggs, and there are wholesalers’ agents who have con- 
tracted for all the eggs they can supply. The real danger is 
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that the birds may contact some infection and disease, and 
then they have had it. Has that happened yet ? Not 
so far, but they keep their fingers crossed ; they also mix 
some preventive drugs with the feed. Is there an adquate 
veterinary service ? Not really; there is only one vet 
around, and there are literally hundreds of poultry keepers. 
The vet’s time is taken up by cattle problems in the area. 
So, how do they manage ? Well they have been given 
some rudimentary training ; and they take the precaution 
of mixing some preventive drugs with the poultry feed. 
In fact, this is one reason why the beneficiaries themselves 
do not want to increase the number of birds, the risk would 
be too great. That is why no one among the recent benefi- 
ciaries has expanded his scale of operation yet. They are 
doing quite well, thank you ; the recent increase in feed 
costs is worrisome, but they have no desire to increase 
their risks. 

We move on to some other projects ; a small weir and 
a river lift irrigation system. The diesel pumpset lies un- 
maneed. How come ? Where is the Irrigation department 
man who is supposed to operate it and guard it ? Well, 
he is never around and it is the Pradhan of the Gram 
Panchayat who organises the working of the pump. Would 
we like to see it working ? Ifso, he would send for the keys. 
What about guarding the pump ? Actually the villagers 
guard it, for their irrigation depends on the pump. 

This is an interesting situation, There is a functionary 
of the depeartment of Minor Irrigation, who is in charge 
of the pump, and is responsible for operating 1t. He is 
paid by the department. In fact, for deep tube wells, 
there are two functionaries for each well. But here, 
in Gorbeta, the functionary supposed to be in charge of 
is nowhere around. He does not even live here. 
rk here. He must be drawing his 
salary regularly though. Nonetheless, the pump works. 
This functionary has cooperated by handing over the keys 
to the Pradhan of the Gram Panchayat. That done, our 
man can make an extra living somewhere else. 

Please do not inform the department, the Pradhan pleads 


the pump 
He certainly does not wo 


3) 
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with us. Any complaint, and our man would simply take 
back the keys. But he would not be available. Then, 
the villagers would be deprived of the water when they 
need it. 

It is a piquant situation this. Our silence is ensured. 


The countryside here is lush green ; the field channels 
are all full of water gurgling from one channel to another. 
There does seem to be a lot of co-operation among the 
villagers. They could easily have fought with each other 
over the supply of water. 

We move further into the interior; to see some simple 
dugwells. There are quite a few, all dug by or through 
the agency of the Panchayat. The subsoil here is highly 
lateritic. Quite a few wells do not have any lining, they 
do not need any lining and are functioning quite well. 
Usually, there is one dugwell for one beneficiary. These 
are all either former landless labourers or share croppers 
who have been the beneficiaries of ceiling surplus vested 
land. Usually, the plot they have is no more than one 
acre, frequently less. How do they make out ? Those who 
have got dugwells are getting by, raising three crops 
(including a vegetable crop) every year. It is hard work, 
but that has never bothered the peasantry. The women 
and children draw the water while the men are out at work. 
Fortunately, they do not have to dig very deep for the 
water ; around 20 feet or thereabouts is the norm for 
dugwells in this area. Not everyone is equally lucky though. 
One well we saw had gone dry last year. Much dpends on 
the monsoon. The percolation of water is good, but they 
have to have a good monsoon for drawing enough water 
for three crops, and they have also to choose the crops care- 
fully. No boro cultivation with water supply from the 
dugwell ; wheat requires less water, so wheat it shall be. 
Aman paddy followed by wheat followed by a vegetable crop 
early maturing legume, that is the usual cycle here. 

We are surprised at the lack of fruit trees. The area 
appears to be well irrigated generally, and fruit trees could 
add to incomes without really cutting into the area devoted 
to crop husbandry. ‘There are also no pastures to be seen 
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anywhere. If we are to develop animal husbandry, we 
would need animal feed. ‘ 

As to horticulture, SKM suggests we pay a quick visit 
to a horticultural experiment. As to pasture land, he 
shakes his head. Where is the surplus land after the hunger 
of the landless for land is even partly met? No ; people with 
small holdings must be taught to grow fodder scientifically. 
and combine animal husbandry with the growing of maize, 
high yielding (and perennial) varieties of grass and other 
animal feed. 

f We drive up a small tableland, and suddenly, there are 
innumerable fruit trees, any number of varieties. This 
was Khas land ; and an enterprising Panchayat leader has 
started a model horticultural farm here. The area is 
quite large ; it must cover some 50 to 100 acres ; a pucca 
building is coming up at the centre. That is going to be 
a training school, with hostel facilities for upto 20 trainees 
and one teacher. They plan to have training courses for 


Panchayat officials here. 

Considering the general pattern of agronomy in the 
countryside around, this place is a marvel. There is a 
profusion of fruit trees. There are cashew plants ; different 
varieties of mangoes, lichis, plantain and banana, palm, 
coconut, orange, guavas, and many other fruit trees. We 
are told the plan is to try out new varieties, and then to 
see which fruit comes up best in this area. Those varieties 
would then be propagated and recommended to those far- 
mers whose land is unfit for crop husbandry. Some 
beneficiaries or patta holders of vested land have tiny plots 
on high, unirrigated terrain—‘‘danga” land as it is called— 
and these plots are not suited for crop husbandry. Cashew 
has been found to grow well on degraded soil. Coconut 
grows well not only in alkaline soil near the sea but also 
inland. Desert type land is particularly suitable for date 


palm. The horticultural farm we saw has several deep 
0 feet in order to tap 


tubewells ; they had to go down 40 
the groundwater. 

The place seems to be 
an income of more than 


flourishing. Last year, they got 
Rs 1 lakh from the cashewnuts 
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alone. They have repaid the bank loan they had taken, 
and are now fully viable on a strictly commercial basis. 

It seems wonderful ; but alas, it does not seem to be 
replicable. SKM admits this in an undertone. Its utility 
lies at best in finding out which fruit trees to grow in this 
area and how best to stimulate their growth. But no 
small farmer in a degraded plot of land given to him out 
of ceiling surplus vested land would ever be able to get 
a deep tube well sunk in his property. Perhaps this farm 
should be made into a nursery, for the supply of saplings 
to farmers and to provide training as to plant care.. One 
positive impact of the horticultural farm is that it demonst- 
trates how the horticultural experiment can be made 
viable, and able to survive without any subsidy for its opera- 
tions. Of course, one has also to ensure that the small 
farmer can survive for five to ten years before the fruit 
trees start producing an income. This means continuance 
of programmes like the NREP and the RLEGP for several 
years. Nonetheless, it is good to see a viable horticultural 
farm. So few of government undertakings are economi- 
cally viable that it is good to run into a viable unit operated 
by a Panchayati body, 


The lunch time atmosphere on the horticultural farm 
is one of a picnic. A lot of Panchayat officials have been 
invited. There are also many ladies wandering around. 
The half complete training school building has taken on 
the air of a holiday home. Who knows, but that is what 
it may eventually turn out to be! One can see that this 
would become an attractive place to visit ; and may be, 
the Panchayati officials would later frequent this place, 
not so much for the training they are supposed to get as for 
a holiday away from their daily responsibilities. It is 
interesting to see how every group, no matter how 
revolutionary to start with, soon gets corrupted by the 
perquisites of office—they are different under different 
regimes—so much so that it is difficult, after a while, to 
distinguish any group from its erstwhile hated predecessors. 
Power always corrupts. 


SKM is visibly unhappy and annoyed. But the horti- 
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cultural farm has come of age, and is no longer beholden to 
him. There is little he can do. And that is yet another 
aspect of the whole matter which is amusing. 

For a visitor it is a pleasant place. Ours has been a 
pleasant outing. But we must be on. our way. We have 
a long distance to cover. The journey time on West Bengal 
roads, I find, is always longer than one plans for, on the 
basis of the distance to be covered. A short stretch just 
before we get to Midnapore proves the point. Itis Pilgrim’s 
Highway ; and the pilgrim’s progress has to be slow, has 
to be fully “earned” by penance. This stretch surely 
ensures both. 

Within the space of a few days, I have an opportunity 
to see another aspect of the functioning of the Panchayat 
system. BC plans to take a meeting of the District Level 
Coordination Committee (DLCC for short) at Burdwan 
(now spelt Barddhaman). These meetings are attended 
by all Panchayat Samiti officials as well as the concerned 
executives of the various departments of the State govern- 
ment. The agenda is heavy, but the main focus of atten- 
tion is on the review of the progress of land reform and 
the slow pace of utilization of IRDP funds. It is a good 
opportunity to see how the Panchayats function, and 
even the departmental officers cannot but take the DLCG 
meetings of the Burdwan district seriously, since the Chair- 
man here is none other than BC, the second seniormost 
Cabinet minister of the State government. Burdwan is 
two and a half hours by road from Calcutta, and one can 
easily get back the same evening. The meeting is scheduled 
to commence at 10.00 a.m. 

We make an early morning get away, before the mad 
rush of vehicular traffic in Calcutta. Even so, we are 
a trifle late, and reach at 10.15. Fortunately for us, BG 
has been unavoidably delayed at Panagarh, for unantici- 
pated protocol duties, and the District Magistrate is also 
with him. So, there has been a slight delay in starting 
the proceedings. The Sabhadhipati of the Zila Parishad 
MZ is there. Once again the quality of the local leader- 
ship here appears to be of a high order. After a quick 
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confabulation, MZ decides to interchange the order of 
the agenda items. The question of land reform will be 
taken up when BC arrives. Meanwhile, the meeting could 
commence with a review of the utilization of IRDP funds. 


The discussion that follows is extremely lively. Every 
statement made by the DRDA is challenged ; The Pan- 
chayat Samiti Sabhapatis and the Gram Panchayat Pra- 
dhans have come prepared with questions, with their own 
figures (as to the level of activity and action taken by the 
official hierarchy). Statements are questioned, and the 
figures challenged. The officials agree to some of the 
amendments. The reasons for inaction are hotly debated. 
The poor DRDA is on his feet all the time, trying to answer 
rapid fire questions. Later, after BC arrives and Land 
Reforms are discussed, there are charges that the Panchayat 
Samiti meetings (to identify beneficiaries and to redistribute 
vested land) are not being held with the regularity desired. 
The Land Reforms Officer is hard put to explain delays. 


They certainly are a lively lot, these Pradhans of the 
Gram Panchayats, aware of their rights, aware of the 
responsibilities of the bureaucracy, quick to point out delays 
and errors. One cannot get away by being lazy and 
inactive here ; one would get exposed before the District 
Magistrate and the Minister. The DRDA is visibly uncom- 
fortable, although considering the area he has to cover, his 
performance is not all that bad. But he has to be on his 
toes and ready with details of the action taken on many 
fronts. 

Why is the utilization of IRDP funds so low ? The 
applications have been scrutinized and submitted to the 
banks where they are piling up. Why ? The bankers 
claim they are shorthanded, and do not have the staff 
necessary to scrutinize and to process the spate of applica- 
tions that keep pouring in. Also, frequently the applica- 
tions are incomplete. Rather than reject them, the banks 
want the clarifications necessary. Sometimes, they have 
to reject the applications as they do not have all relevant 
details or the applications are not drawn up within the 
guidelines provided. 
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The discussions continue well into the evening (with a 
short break for a packet lunch). If these discussions are 
any guide, if this is representative of the functioning of 
the Panchayat system throughout West Bengal, then the 
experiment is safe, and in fact can no longer be stated 
to be an experiment. Genuine democracy exists; the 
awareness of the people has been aroused ; their active 
participation in the development process is now a function 
of the authority and the command over resources that can 
devolve on them. 

But Burdwan, alas, is somewhat unique in this regard. 
It has a high degree of popular awareness, a high standard 
of life generally, and an active, vocal Panchayat system. 
MZ is highly respected, but not even he can always res- 
train the volubility of many Gram Panchayat Pradhans. 
It is only after BC turns up that the more voluble and 
persistent interrupters are cajoled into silence, and discus- 
sion on the agenda can continue. The scene is reminiscent 
of the West Bengal Assembly, or o 
Parliament. 

With the level of awareness and the calibre of the 
Panchayat Samiti Sabhapatis and the Gram Panchayat 
Pradhans in the Burdwan district, local level planning 
should not be difficult to institute. But are all the 
Panchayati bodies in other districts equally alive and aware? 
Most probably they are not, and therein lies the problem. 
It is easy to see that education, communications, develop- 
ment have played their part in Burdwan. So, while 
worrying about decentralized planning, one must also 
create these other basic pre-requisites to successful decen- 
tralization of the planning process. 
evelation is made by MZ during a private 
discussion with BC, during the short lunch break. The 
slowness of utilization of NREP and RLEGP funds in the 
Burdwan district arises because in many blocks, there 
are few or no. unemployed (landless) labour. Burdwan 
imports labour from the neighbouring districts of Bankura 
and Purulia during the peak agricultural season. The 
cropping intensity being high, the days when local landless 
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workers are unemployed are few and far between. MZ 
therefore pleads that instead of pro rata distribution of. 
funds as between blocks—and for NREP, even down to the 
Gram Panchayats—there should be greater flexibility, and 
the funds diverted to areas where there is greater need for 
such funds. 


What MZ says makes obvious economic sense and meets 
the test of social justice. But BC, who is the architect of 
the extant policy, has a good reason for the pro-rata dis 
tribution of funds. There should be no charge of discrimi- 
nation in regard to the distribution of these funds. Different 
parties are in power in different Panchayats. Any but 
pro-rata distribution would raise highly sensitive issues., 
The whole of rural Bengal has poverty and unemployment, 
though in varying degrees. Let the poorest in each area 
have the benefit of these programmes, 


One sympathises with BC’s problems. But we are 
skirting the issue. What MZ is saying makes very great 
Sense, Can we nct have objective criteria for determining 
these allocations ? We are taking the easy way out, politi- 
cally and administratively. 

But political expediency wins. MZ’s self denying proposal 
is difficult to accpet in a coalition government. 


6 March 1984 


Murshidabad : the Midlands of 
West Bengal 


‘Tue drive to Berhampore (now spelt Baharampur), the 
-disctrict headquarters of Murshidabad, is excellent ; the 
National Highway No. 34 goes all the way north from 
Calcutta via Berhampore and Farakka. Being the main 
road link between the north eastern States and Calcutta, 
it has a heavy truck traffic, but is reasonably well main- 


tained. 

The scenery in the Nadia district is pleasing to the eye. 
The lush green of boro paddy is extremely soothing. It is 
riot for nothing that Bankim, the great novelist of the late 
19th century, in his famous poem ‘Bande Mataram’ had 
‘written of the motherland as “sujalam, suphalam, malayaja 
‘sheetalam, shashya shyamalam. . - - » The Bengal of those 
‘days with its myriad rivers, canals, ponds, with its aman, 
aus and boro paddy, with its big banyan trees in every 
village, and banana plantations near every hamlet, with 
tall coconut trees swaying with the wind, with different 
shades of green greeting the visitor everywhere, presented 
a picture of peace and at least for the poct, plenitude. 
Alas, with the rapid growth of population unmatched by 
increases in agricultural productivity, neither the peace 
nor the plenitude remains for the present generation. 

The sun is directly over our heads by now, but even so, 
the bright green of boro paddy recently transplanted (and 
heavily irrigated) is a comforting sight. 

But boro paddy requires large quantities of water. The 
productivity of the boro crop is quite high—one gets up- 
wards of 3000 kg of grain per hectare, as compared to 
Approximately half this quantity from the main (Kharif) 
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aman crop—mainly because it gets plenty of sunshine, 
controlled irrigation water, and also balanced inputs of 
fertilizers, making the high yielding seed varieties give 
the maximum output. But then one faces lots of other 
issues. Of course, boro cultivation is typically suited to: 
low lying areas, but now they seem to have taken to boro 
irrespecitve of the land situation. The boro paddy is very 
largely served by ground-water, obtained from shallow 
tubewells ; and with one tubewell, one can irrigate two and 
a half times as much wheat area as boro paddy. For oilseeds, 
one needs even less water. Hence the question : Is the 
scarce irrigation water better used for wheat (and oilseeds) 
or boro paddy ? But given an assured supply of water, the 
farmer inevitably turns to boro ; his profits here are much 
higher than in competing crops because the government 
supplied irrigation water is heavily subsidized. But then,, 
one could argue, most of the tubewells in Nadia district 
are privately owned. Why do the farmers in Nadia dis- 
trict, who are generally prosperous and need not go in for 
subsistence cultivation, use their privately owned irrigation 
facilities for raising boro paddy ? 

There is an interesting combination of circumstances 
here. The average size- of holdings is quite small. The 
plots we see on both sides of the National Highway 34 are: 

' even smaller. But almost every plot has a hand operated 
tubewell. Some have diesel operated pump-sets ; but 
they are all shallow tubewells. Where a peasant has a 
small plot of land, and has access to ground water through. 
his own pump, he can maximise his profits only through: 
boro paddy. He cannot share his water with his neighbours 
who have pumps of their own. But further away from the 
main Highway, there are many areas without any irriga- 


tion. The simple choice is between the private profit of 
a few and maximum social gain. 


Groundwater is no one’s personal property, but it has: 
become so, unfortunately. There are innumerable instances 
of the owners of shallow tubewells selling water to their 
neighbours at three or four times the water rate charged by 
the government for water from its deep tubewells, Overall 
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national considerations do not cloud the vision of the 
peasants here to their personal profit. And given the 
situation, these profits are to be maximised by growing 
boro paddy. 

Is there a lesson for us here ? If you must have a 
price parity (between competing crops) which favours 
boro, why complain ? Where water is available at a con- 
cessional price the farmer would inevitably turn to boro. 
Particularly where his holding is small. It would give him 
his food supply, plus a readily marketable crop if he has a 
surplus. The over-all output of grains in the State would 
be less. But that is inevitable. 

If all groundwater were owned and controlled by the 
State, and if the cropping pattern could be laid down by the 
State, one could think of optimising the use of ground- 
water, As it is, the cropping pattern can only be influenced 
by price decisions. 

But then, even for surface irrigation water from large 
river valley projects—where there is no possibility of any 
private person having access without government being an 
accessory—we have been unable to bring about a rational 
use of water. There is always wasteful use of surface 
irrigation water in the upper reaches of the canal system, 
with little water left for those at the tail end of the system. 
Perhaps micro-decisions cannot and should not be taken 
at a macro level. Is that yet another argument for decen- 
tralised planning, for leaving the responsibility for ground- 
water utilisation to the local authorities ? Perhaps it is, 


for a number of reasons ; for then, apart from optimising 
the use of water, one could also provide for greater equity 
in the distribution of water- For example, in Maharashtra 
all, or almost all the irrigation water is hogged by the sugar 


barons (for growing sugarcane). And even in West 
Bengal, given the pattern of ownership of landholdings, 
large irrigation projects preponderantly benefit the large 
farms. It is only when small schemes of groundwater 
utilisation are appropriately spaced to help the small 
farms, that the latter benefit from such schemes. 

The lush green on both sides of the road in Nadia district 
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stretches mile after mile. And almost every plot has a hand 
tubewell. The water table must be pretty high here, to 
permit so many hand operated tubewells spaced so closely. 


Quite a few men are working in the fields, their tanned, 
dark bodies glistening in the sun. Surprisingly, quite 
a few are bare bodied—they must be landless labourers 
working for a daily wage during the season—and one 
does not see any headgear except occasionally, when a 
piece of cloth or a “gamchha” is tied around the head 
äs a turban. They are weeding, making out proper water 
channels, watching out for any pests or rot. Boro cultivation 
means hard work, and the peasantry really earns its bread 
by the sweat of the brow. 


One wonders why the typical headgear of Southeast 
Asia—the conical hat made out of paddy straw or bamboo 
strips sliced thinly, and worn throughout Vietnam, 
Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, Burma—has not come to the 
Bengal countryside. It is so functional, and yet so cheap, 
the conical hat, and it is an effective protection from the 
scorching sun as well as from the rain. Is it merely a matter 
of custom and tradition ? Or is it that these workers— who 
obviously cannot afford a shirt to protect their backs against 
the blazing sun—cannot be bothered about a headgear ? 

The over-all cropping intensity in Nadia district is less 
than 200, signifcaulty higher than the State average of 
around 140. The intensity of agriculture in West Bengal 
—the gross sown area as a percentage of the net sown area— 
is thus quite low despite the generous endowment of grou- 
nd water in most parts of the State. With largescale 
unemployment—and certainly under employment for land- 
less labour—we need to reach irrigation water to increase 
the productivity of the farms, especially of the smaller ones, 
to make them viable. That would automatically increase 
the employment opportunities on the farm. What we sce 
on both sides of the National Highway No. 34 in Nadia 
district has to be replicated all through the State, though 
not necessarily with boro paddy—in fact, by and large 
‘with crops other than boro paddy. 


We bypass Krishnagar, the headquarters of Nadia dis- 
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trict, cross the Jalangi river which meets the Bhagirathi 
near Nabadwip—the birthplace of Chaitanya, which we 
leave to our left—and proceed due north. The devotees 
of the Hare Krishna cult in America have built an imposing 
campus at Mayapur. It is almost like a walled city, with 
a small deer park thrown in. The living quarters of the 
U.S. believers who throng here during the Holi—the “Dol 
purnima Utsav’—are quite plush, one is told, with a sepa- 
rate entrance for VIP cars. But then, which religion does 
not have its idle rich cleric ? 

There is nothing to see at Palashy (Plassey, of old). 
It is the usual grain market town. There is a road to the 
left leading to the sugar mill—one of only two in West 
Bengal—which has remained closed for some time. If 
you were to take that road, we are told, you would soon 
come across an old Aswath tree, a huge, hoary one, which 
was a silent witness to the infamous battle of Plassey in 
1757 A.D., where Mir Jaffar betrayed Nawab Sirajuddaula, 
paving the way to Robert Clive’s victory, and the entrench- 
ment of the British in Eastern India. There 1s supposedly 
a stone plaque there, and a drawing giving the positioning 
of the rival armies, though there are some doubts about the 
authenticity of the diagram. All that one sees today are 
the fields with paddy or sugarcane or stubble, depending om 
the season or the direction one looks at. Not so long ago, 
the blood of many a soldier was spilled here, betrayed by 
his own brethren. 

But then the whole of Indian history has been full of 
Such betrayals. Take Jai Chand against Prithvi Raj 
Chauhan when Mohammad Ghori descended from the 
Khyber Pass. One may go back much further in history 
for the story of brother pitched against brother. The 
Story of the Mahabharata is replete with sordid meanness, 
a story of lies and betrayals, of brother against brother, 
(well, half-brother anyway); of treachery and lechery, of 
the most reckless abandon of princes while gambling (the 
great Dharmaputra Yudhisthir pawning away his own wife). 
Mir Jaffar was only following the traditions set by his 
noble predecessors, some of them quite famous in history, 
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the Pathans and the Moghuls at Delhi, and long before 
that, the innumerable Hindu chieftains all over the country. 

There is no evidence, no monuments, not even a clear, 
unambiguous idea of the exact location of the Battle of 
Plassey. The blood of the soldiers who laid down their 
lives in that battle has since gone to fertilize the grain 
crops raised in the fields over which rival soldiers once 
marched. We drive on. Plassey is a distant memory best 
forgotten. In the shimmering heat of the mid-day sun, 
there is very little traffic to hold us up. We are very soon 
in Berhampore. 

We have a busy programme at Berhampore. We are 
first driven to a sericulture farm. Murshidabad has been 
famous for its silk in the past, but Murshidabad silk has of 
Jate been losing out in the market rather than gaining pre- 
cedence over competitors. Efforts are now being made to 
revive sericulture which could provide employment and 
income for the whole family, and a viable occupation to 
the holder of a tiny plot of land provided that he can be 
thought to combine the growing of mulberry, the rearing 
of the silkworm, the reeling of the cocoon and the spinning 
of the silk. Weaving is a more specialised and different 
craft altogether, but from mulberry growing to the spinning 
of silk yarn, an entire family can remain gainfully employed 
through the year. There are three, sometimes four cycles 
of cocoon raising in the year, and all the operations involved 
can provide a lot of work for the whole family. 

The government sericulture farm is barely outside 
town. The process of silkworm rearing is fascinating to 
watch if one has time to see the entire cycle of their life. 
In retrospect, it is quite a simple affair provided you can 
control the temperature, and provided also you can keep 
the room dark and aseptic. A mud hut is ideal for the 
purpose, though keeping the room aseptic is not a function 
of the material used for construction. This is a problem, 
if you want to encourage silk worm rearing in every hamlet. 
The village folk must be given the requisite training. 

The sericulture farm specialises not only in breeding the 
silk worm but also in distributing the eggs to neighbouring 
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farmers who want to take to mulberry cultivation. 
Mulberry should be grown on relatively high land. It 
needs watering, but not too much of it. In any case, 
marshy or poor drainage areas are to be avoided. 


The process though simple, calls for great care. The 
number of caterpillars you can get to survive—and rear 
successfully—would determine the quantum of silk you 
an obtain ; and determine the economics of your opera- 
tions. You generally raise around three “silk crops” 
a year, and the entire life cycle of the silk worm—from 
the egg to the spinning of the final cocoon—takes around 
50 to 60 days, depending on the season. 

The colour of the cocoons is usually a beautiful saffron, 
a white cocoon being the exception rather than the rule. 
This is why plain silk calls for little or no dyeing. The 
only additional effort required is the printing (or weaving) 
of delicate patterns that you may want on the body of the 
silk saree, the Baluchery saree representing the epitome of 
delicate patterns and designs. 

But Murshidabad silk has lately been losing out. 
Maybe, they should experiment at spinning heavier and 
Stronger silk. This would, of course, put up the price, 
but if you wish to persuade people to make silk their daily 
Wear, it has to be more durable and hand washable, 

Many questions arise in connection with the rearing of 
the silk-worm at Berhampore. There is a training centre 
where farmers can be given training in the rearing of 
the silk-worm and in the growing of mulberry. Do they 
have any facilities for training in the reeling of the silk ? 
Unfortunately, no. In fact, the officer in charge of the 
sericulture farm and training unit is himself quite categori- 
čal that this integrated operation is a must if the small 
farmer is to be made viable. The market price of silk 
Cocoons is quite low as compared to the price of reeled silk. 
However, the department has not yet got around to 
Organizing the required training facilities for silk reeling. 
Pending integrated operations, growing mulberry and 
rearing silk-worms (with a view to selling the silk cocoons) 
an still enable the marginal farmer to make a living which 
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he may not be able to do with other crops on a tiny parce?! 
of land. : 

There is also the question of marketing. The depart- 
ment has organized co-operatives, and on the face of ity, 
marketing of the woven cloth is well organized. But the 
marketing of cocoons or of reeled silk yarn is not. There 
arises the basic problem of quality control in regard to: 
reeled silk. And not unnaturally, there also arise opportu- 
nities for cheating the unorganized silk yarn producer. 
The training centre for silk worm rearing cannot, of course,. 
cater to all these needs. The department has to organise, 
not only co-operative marketing of woven silk cloth but also 
the integration of different operations and better quality 
control. 


The official in charge of the station has a surname 
which identifies him with Darbhanga (in north Bihar). 
He confirms that his forefathers did indeed come from 
Darbhanga. But he knows no Maithili, and is now totally 
integrated with the people in Murshidabad. That reminds 
me of a poignant story by the late Bibhuti Bhushan 
Mukhopadhyay, who himself belonged to the Darbhanga/ 
Saharsa region of North Bihar. Getting off from a train 
at Darbhanga once, Bibhuti Bhushan met a gentleman 
hailing from Murshidabad. The latter had come back 
to the land of his forefathers, in search of his ‘‘roots’’. 
He also spoke no Maithili ; and Bibhuti Bhushan who was 
fluent in that dialect befriended him. But this gentle man 
did not stay in Darbhanga long. He always pined for 
Murshidabad, and nothing in Darbhanga could give him 
solace. Eventually, he went back to Murshidabad to an 
uncertain future, throwing up the job he had landed 
in Darbhanga as a teacher of the Bengali language, to 
local Bengali children. Perhaps the Kosi of Saharsa/ 
Darbhanga and the Ganga or rather the Bhagirathi in 
Murshidabad are so different in character that they 
instil in the blood of the local populace widely divergent 
approaches to life. The Kosi is a much harsher goddess, 
very temperamental, devastating in spate, widely changing 
course from one year to the next, verily a destroyer. The 
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Ganga too can be quite tempestuous. But as it nears the 
sea, other than the Padma—which is the main course of 
the Ganga and the Brahmaputra taken together—its 
branches are more placid, and the river meanders into the 
sea in myriad estuarine offshoots. Already it has started 
sending out various branches seaward, the Bhagirathi 
being the first of them. The Bhagirathi in Murshidabad 
is quite tame. Actually, the river was dying before the 
Farakka barrage—with the canal waters from the Ganga 
pouring into it—gave a new lease of life to the river. -For 
the most part, before the Farakka barrage was built, the 
Bhagirathi could be forded by man except during the 
monsoon months. Murshidabad—which is a far cry from 
Saharsa and Darbhanga—has a different ethos from the 
valley of the Kosi which, like so many ofits other Himalayan 
sisters, empties itself into the Ganga. The turbulence of 
the Ganga at Farakka really derives from the Ghaghra, 
the Gandak and the Kosi. 

The fury of the Kosi, however, is quite distinctive. 
Normally a shallow river, it becomes a raging torrent 
after the monsoon, aided by the steady deforestation of the 


Tarais and even in the higher slopes of Nepal. How 


many times has the Kost changed its course, covering up 
entire villages with sand, destroying houses, trees, even 
entire villages when it chooses a new route. The Jha 


of Bibhuti Bhushan’s story, settled in ise 
must fi bhanga, articularly the area watered by 
Se alien ete to the ethos he had been 


the Kosi, quite alien and untrue 10; c 
accustomed to, the ethos which has conditioned his very 
Consciousness. i 

The sericulture farm raises many questions to which no 
very satisfactory answer is forthcoming. The propagation 
of integrated development of sericulture is not the res- 
ponsibility of the sericulture farm, but is anybody taking 
the necessary co-ordinating action ? Is the farm able 
to supply all the silk-worm eggs required ? Obviously not. 
Is anybody thinking of changing the reeling/spinning 
methods to make Murshidabad silk more marketable | and 
to make it fetch a higher price ? Not that any official is 


6 
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aware of. What about new designs for intricate and more 
attractive weaving, for Murshidabad has been losing out 
in that area ? Even the Baluchery saree, which had originat- 
ed in Murshidabad, has now moved to Bishnupur. The 
department, or at any rate the people concerned with silk 
in Murshidabad, do not seem to have a clue. At any rate 
they have not thought about the matter. They are only 
concerned with the multiplication of silk cocoons. 

Most of us seem to live quite happily in our own cocoons. 

We have time to visit two Gram Panchayats in the 
Berhampore Sadar block. Both are fairly close to town ; 
and one village has electricity. We are taken to see some 
dugwells constructed by the Panchayat. They all have 
reinforced cement concrete lining, and vary from 18 to 
26 feet in depth. The beneficiaries are raising vegetables, 
which would doubtless be more profitable than wheat, 
being so close to town. One of them had tried raising 
boro paddy, but the well ran dry when the water was most 
needed, in the heat of April and early May. 


Some of us are taken to meet some beneficiaries of land 
reform, those who have been given vested land. We were 
told some such people lived close by, and naturally, it 
would be interesting to see how they are making out. But 
there is a misunderstanding. We are taken to a village 
where all homesteads are on vested land. Most of the 
beneficiaries are fishermen by profession. They had no 
home ; and all of them had been given a small plot of land 
for a homestead ; plus Rs. 1000/- for materials for const- 
ruction of their homes. The labour was their own. The 
Gram Panchayat has sunk two (hand operated) tubewells 
to supply the village with drinking water. 

They are all happy, these men (and women) who had 
no home of their own earlier. We talk to some of them 
and to some children. The latter all go to school. The 
men are engaged in fishing part of the time ; part of the 
time they work as day labourers. But they do not have 
any patta on erstwhile vested land, for farming operations, 
which is what we were interested in. How are such 
people making out ? Giving a landless labourer a tiny 
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piece of land, say of one bigha, is not enough. How are 
such beneficiaries of the redistribution of vested land 
making out ? That is what would be interesting to see ; 
whether they are cultivating the land or leasing it out ; 
whether they are viable, whether apart from land, other 
inputs are being reached to them. In short, what is being 
done to make them viable? For, if they are not viable, the 
land would soon pass hands, and all this effort would have 
been wasted, since these non-viable landholders would 
return to the status of landless agricultural labourers, and 
face unemployment and starvation during the off season. 
What is more, the experiment would merely raise expecta- 
tions of some other dole, without doing any permanent 
good. 

This is a vexed and a debatable issue. A major success 
of the West Bengal government has been the redistribution 
of ceiling surplus vested land to landless agricultural 
labourers. So far, approximately 9 lakh acres of vested 
land have been distributed among 14 lakh landless, agricul- 
tural families. That gives an average of a little more than 
only half an acre—or less than 2 bighas—of land per family. 
Since the size of the patta jn districts like Purulia is much 
larger than the average, many people in the rest of the State 
have got merely a bigha of land, and some even less. That 
1s not really a viable plot size, and cannot, in normal circums- 
tances, give economic independence to the beneficiary. 
Add to the size of the plot the fact that the ceiling surplus 
land surrendered by large landholders has generally been 


the worst possible land in their possession, generally on high 


ground where there is no irrigation, frequently undulating 
d the viability of the patta 


or otherwise disadvantaged, an 

holder of a bigha or two of such land becomes a doubtful 
Proposition, What happens to such beneficiaries ? Do 
they sell their land and get out, or do they lease it ? Of 
course, in the process, there is some re-distribution of wealth, 
but it is wealth that does not last but is consumed fast. Then 
We are back to square one. Those who persist, do they 


have the wherewithal to cultivate the land assigned to them? 


What sort of income are they getting for their labours ? 
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Is anybody keeping track of what is happening to the re- 
distributed land, to the beneficiaries of land re-distribution ? 

One recalls in this connection the conflict between the 
CPI and the CPI(M) in post-war (and post CPI split) in 
West Bengal, from around the fifties. The CPI had, before 
the split, spearheaded a lot of peasant awakening and 
uprising in different parts of the State. A notable instance 
was the abortive uprising in the Sunderbans, immediately 
after the war. But over the years, and especially after the 
split, the CPI has come to represent the middle and small 
peasants and the share croppers, while the CP(M) have 
come to champion the cause of the landless labourers pri- 
marily. The redistribution of ceiling surplus vested land 
among the landless labourers—as many of them as possible 
—has therefore been an article of faith with the majority 
party in the Left Front coalition. And doubtless, this 
appears to be the egalitarian course. Given the number of 
landless labourers and the limited availability of ceiling 
surpus land to be distributed among them, how does one 
choose, and grant vested land (of an economic size) to 
some and deny the others ? 

But herein arises a problem. Would the beneficiaries 
of such redistributed vested land become economically 
viable ? If not, what is the long term answer to the problem 
of raising these people out of the morass ? 

Also, what would be the long term strategy of the 
CPM ? There would still be today a large landless population 
of agricultural workers. Would the GPM now champion 
their cause, or the cause of the small and marginal farmers, 
including the beneficiaries of the land redistribution policy ? 
Both groups have been strong supporters of the CPM, but 
hereafter, there could arise a clash of interest between the 
two groups. There may not be—there would not be— 
enough funds to assist all. Would the CPM now con- 
centrate on raising agricultural productivity—which may 
raise rural incomes and farm employment, but which 
would involve focussing on the marginal farmers—or would 
the GPM continue to play the role of a “revolutionary” 
party, seeking better redistribution of land, higher wages for 
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landless labourers, and the like ? In theory, there may be 
no conflict between the two, but in practice, there is. Focus 
on the former could bring the CPM closer to the CPI, but 
it will change the character of the party. 

An outsider does not know, would not know. But the 
CPM must also decide what it stands for. 

The CPI line, favouring the re-distribution of ceiling 
surplus land among the share croppers and the tillers of 
small and marginal farms, seeks to strengthen the small 
and marginal farmer, giving him viability. Perhaps the 
expectation is that with the rapid increase in the intensity 
of agriculture—through the strengthening of the small 
peasantry—there would be more employment opportunities 
for the landless workers. In any case, the small peasant 
and the share cropper seem to provide the base or mass 
Support of the CPI. The CPI line may well be practical 
in the sense that a marginal landholder may be able to make 
better use of an additional plot of land than a totally landless 
labourer, who would generally be clueless, and in any case, 
Without any access to agricultural inputs. However, though 
such a policy may give a stronger political base to a political 


Party, may lead to more viable agriculture, yet it would 
ied by alterna- 


tives for the landless. But where are these alternatives ? 
But then, to be really egalitarian, all land should be 
nationalised ; and then those who wish to cultivate the 
land may lease the land from the State, the maximum area 
being determined by the total area being available and 
the number of people ready to cultivate. That would at 
one stroke abolish landless labourers working on land. 
But such a radical solution is obviously not available. 
_ Anyhow, given the situation such as exists, it would be 
important to ensure the success of the (egalitarian) policy 
—in regard to the redistribution of ceiling surplus land to 
the landless who also happen to be the poorest—which 
has been pursued assiduously in West Bengal, since 1977. 
The beneficiaries of the re-distribution of ceiling surplus 
vested land do constitute the poorest sections of the 
Population. They need to be helped to attain viability- 
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The question that arises is: how precisely is this to 
be done ? 

This is where decentralized planning has to come to the 
fore. It is not possible to centrally direct activities at this 
micro level. We need to get each Gram Panchayat to for- 
mulate beneficiary oriented plans, which can then be 
consolidated at the block level and considered at the dis- 
trict level. This is where local level awareness and economic 
judgement are necessary. It is possible to become economi- 
cally viable with one bigha of land. Depending on the 
terrain and the land situation, one could have fruit crops ; 
one could, as we have seen, grow mulberry and take up 
rearing silk worms ; one could, if the land is irrigated and 
is near a town, grow vegetables. A coconut tree yields 
around 100 nuts every year. Assuming one bigha to 
permit 20 coconut trees to be planted, one may—after a 
gestation period varying from 5 to 10 years depending on 
the variety of coconut—get 2000 nuts a year ; and at Rs 
1.50 per nut on the farm, one would get an income of 
Rs. 3000 per year. There would be additional income from 
€very part of the coconut tree. The problem would then 
be to find employment for anything like 5 to 10 years, for the 
beneficiary, and he is already viable. With the whole family 
engaged in the silk industry, even a third of a bigha would 
be enough for mulberry cultivation, assuming that irrigation 
is available. In degraded non-irigated areas, cashewnuts 
could be grown, with favourable results. 

But these solutions would need to be worked out at the 
microlevel. These are problems which cannot be solved 
by centralized planning, even from the State headquarters, 
It is necessary to fit in a beneficiary oriented plan within an 
“area plan” for the gram panchayat, for the block, for the 
district. 

So, it would be useful to find out how exactly the present 
beneficiaries of redistributed vested land are making out. 
Somehow, conducted tours, with the concerned authorities 
showing only what they want others to see, are not the 
best way to find an answer to this difficult question. 


Anyhow, there are no beneficiaries of vested agricultural 
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land in this village, but maybe one can meet them on the 
morrow when a visit to Nabagram and Panchagram has 
been slated. Meanwhile, there are other places to visit 
today. There is a deep tubewell which was drilled by 
the department of Minor Irrigation, the beneficiaries 
(and the site) having been decided by the Panchayat 
Samiti. They are growing wheat here, mostly, not boro 
paddy. This makes the water go further and thereby 
benefit a larger number of farmers. The command area 
of this tubewell, we are told, is nearly 150 acres for the 
rabi crop. It would, one might hazard, be roughly the 
same for providing protective irrigation for aman rice. The 
Sabhapati of the Panchayat Samiti informs us that this 
is a part of the understanding with the beneficiaries. They 
would raise a rabi crop which would require much less 
watering than boro paddy ; and so they are able to have a 
larger command area, and take turns to supply water to 
all the farmers. 

This is an encouraging sight. So far, one has been used 
to seeing a command area, effectively of 50 to 70 acres 
with a deep tubewell. A command area of 150 acres, the 
irrigation water being available for more than one crop, 
points to the social advantages of community control over 
irrigation water. This cannot come about through depart- 
mental operations. The Panchayats alone can enforce 
this discipline. But are they all geared to do so? ; 

The most acute and pressing problem of the area 1s 
the supply of drinking water to all. They have not been 
able to sink enough tubewells to satisfy the, test laid down 
by the State Government—a minimum of one tubewell 
for every 400 persons—and the water table in this area 
is also such that one has to 80 down to a depth varying 
from 100 to 400 feet depending on the terrain, in order 
to get potable water. That would require more funds 
than the Gram Panchayat can muster. 

Tt is interesting how different agencies pursue laudable 
objectives in their own style, in accordance with the pre- 
dilictions and prejudices of the departmental bosses, without 
paying heed to what is really required in the light of local 
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conditions. The government of India subsidizes rural 
drinking water supply programmes to the tune of 50 percent 
of the outlay incurred. The programme has in the past 
been implemented in West Bengal by the department of 
Public Health Engineering. Many of the rural water 
supply schemes launched by the PHE department are for 
piped water supply, which is both expensive and time 
consuming. With abundant ground water available in 
most parts of West Bengal, it should be possible to provide 
an adequate number of tubewells in each village, within a 
relatively short period. But since the. programme is for- 
mulated at the State headquarters, an avoidably capital 
intensive method has been chosen. This, inter alia, calls 
for the actual work being undertaken by the PHE depart- 
ment, and not by the local authorities who could take on 
the job of tubewell drilling. So, while the PHE department 
complains of the shortage of funds the acute scarcity of 
drinking water continues in many villages, reportedly 
10,000 or more out of the 38,000 odd villages in West 
Bengal. 

I had once asked a senior engineer of the PHE depart- 
ment —it seems, in retrospect, somewhat indiscreetly—as to 
why his department laid so much stress on piped water 
supply in the rural areas. He was indignant. How can 
a dweller of the metropolis, himself enjoying piped water 
supply, deny the villagers piped water supply ? When 
asked, why then is the programme getting delayed ? The 
simple answer was that funds should be made available for 
this purpose to the exclusion of everything else. He did 
not realise that at the rate we are proceeding, the provision 
of piped water supply to all the villages could take a hundred 
years. He did not realise that in the process, four genera- 
tions of the population in many villages would have no 
source of drinking water within the village, let alone his: 
doorstep. He meant well, but he did not realise that in 
eae should forsake the impossible better for the possible 
good. 


Of course, we should provide piped water supply to each 
household. But until we even approximately get to that 


“because he has to repay the bank loan. 
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situation, why not provide each village with an adequate 
number of tubewells ? 

What are the other developments in the area, and what 
use has been made of IRDP funds ? They have a colony 
of weavers close by, who have benefitted from the scheme. 
Would we like to visit them ? 

The visit to the weavers colony is unscheduled, and an 
eye opener in more ways than one. These people used to 
work as hired labour earlier—or rather as “hired”? weavers 
—and now they own their own looms. The loan money 
has been provided to buy the loom, the subsidy being used 
for initial purchase of yarn, dyes etc. 

The first beneficiary is a wizened old man. The loom 


is located inside a room in his hut—in fact, the room is 


an extension of his earlier one roomed hut—and is financed 
out of the total IRDP package. How is he making out ? 
He has difficulty in marketing. He ee greate at: 
culty i i +n. He is short of working capita 

at we eee And since he has 
to sell his finished products to an agent who comes to the 
village, he suspects he does not get a good price. He has 
defaulted on his last instalment. He is bitter about the 
perennial shortage of working capital. 

The BDO tells us they had tried to get all the weavers— 
there are precisely 38 of them in this village—to form a 
co-operative but had failed. It is just not possible to 
arrange for marketing unless atleast 8 or 10 weavers Join 
together to form a co-operative. _But why do they not 
form a co-operative ? The answer is soon clear. The very 
next group we visit has five looms in a separate shed, and 
the looms are owned by two brothers, the entire family 
taking turns to operate the looms. One of the brothers is 
the “master weaver”. He brings out some sarees woven 
by them. They are all properly stamped and priced with 
a brand name. The family has decided to sell all its pro- 
ducts under a brand name—which has now become popular 
in the local market—to guarantee quality of the product. 
The price quoted by the master weaver 1s very reasonable 
for the weaver if he gets that price. Docs he ? Yes 
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indeed, he does. He either sells his products in the local 
hat or an agent comes and picks up his sarees (for marketing 
the same in town). Presumably, the price tag is then 
changed but he does not know that and he does not care. 
He also works to order, the agent indicating what he wants. 

The ‘‘master weaver” here is sure of himself. He is 
sure of his quality ; he can produce to order ; and he would 
not sell at a throw away price or at a loss. He has been 
regularly paying his instalments to the bank. 

Would he not like to help organise a co-operative, to 
get everybody have the benefit of an assured market ? He 
could easily take the lead in getting the co-operative formed 
and thereby improve the output of the whole village. He 
has a ready answer : How is he going to ensure the quality 
of the work done by others ? Why should he take the blame 
if the customers are not satisfied, or if some of the other 
members of the co-operative are not satisfied ? He is sure 
of his own quality ; he is able to put his stamp on them, 
and he is known to the agents and to the dealers in town. 
They do not hesitate to take his products. When times are 
bad—there are peak seasons and slack seasons, and he has 
known dark days—he gives a discount. In a co-operative 
others would suspect him. Of course, in bad times, he can 
manage to survive, while he knows that some others would 
go under. But that is not his responsibility. He is quite 
clear that he would like to work on his own. 


A sturdy entrepreneur, and an individualist. May be, 
he has good reason to be so. First, he knows he is more 
efficient than others. Secondly, he wants no part of the 
blame for the failure of others. 

So, here is one reason why the co-operative system has 
not taken root here. One cannot altogether blame the 
“master weaver” ; and yet one cannot but sympathise with 
the old man who is having trouble repaying his bank loan. 
But how different is the reaction here to the one we had 
seen among the poor, scheduled caste farmers in Debra 
block of Midnapore ! 

True, there does arise the problem of quality control 
here. At Midnapore, they were merely sharing the (scarce) 
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input of water. Here, one has to pool his output with that 
of others, and there ore variations in quality. OF course, 
at Midnapore, they were also involved in joint planning of 
production, but there was no joint marketing. (Even if there 
were, the marketing of foodgrains raises fewer problems 
of quality differences). 


Nonetheless, the spirit of co-operation seems to come 
easiest to the poorest. And it is they who most need to be 
organized. But the required bonding calls for a skilful and 
wise organizer who is also dedicated to the cause of the 
poor. Where are such people now ? 


There is another problem here. The looms we saw are 
a throwback to the 19th century. Must we always go back- 
ward in time ? Handlooms do provide more employment. 
But must we have the worst type of handlooms, fit for 
providing only coarse cloth ? Do we need to deliberately 
foster low productivity employment ? One is not asking 
for the sudden introduction of computers for automatic 
Weaving. But would not the introduction of new low 
Output traditional looms keep the community perennially 
engaged in low productivity, back breaking employment ? 
Can the weavers not be encouraged to produce higher value 
cloth, with finer and mixed yarns, with more attractive 
designs ? Would these weavers be able to compete with the 
mill made, wash and wear mixed yarn fabrics ? Even our 
friend, the “master weaver”? may not survive without a 
subsidy, though he does show some resilience and innovati- 
veness. He would not register a brand name otherwise. 

Then there arises the problem of our wizened, disap- 
Pointed, dejected lone weaver. He is clearly a failure. But 
what does one do with the likes of him ? Is he a failure 
because of his incompetence, or because of the inadequacy 
of inputs ? It is perhaps also partly a matter of training. 
Can he not be re-trained and given a better loom to work 
with, better yarn to weave, better designs to etch on the 
cloth ? Whose fault is it if he is saddled with a poor quality 
loom and poor quality yarn ? One faces the problem of 
Te-training everywhere, even in developed economics where 
progress of technology renders earlier skills useless. The 
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computer, for instance, has killed many skills; and it is 
difficult to retrain an artisan in a totally different skill or 
trade. These adjustment problems are difficult, the more 
so for older people. But then, all skills are imbibed, although 
aptitude does play a part. The trouble is, we do not have 
adequate facilities for the retraining of workers. In fact, 
we are not even providing the best equipment to the people 
we are trying to rehabilitate under the IRDP. 


Nabagram is some 30 odd miles northwest of Berhampore 
across the Bhagirathi. It is an important place inasmuch 
as it has provided two successive Sabhadhipatis for the 
Zila Parishad. NM, the present Sabhadhipati of Murshida- 
bad district is personally taking us to this area. 


NM is more elderly than the Sabhadhipatis we have 
met so far. He is quiet, with an assurance about himself, 
and has the air of a dedicated person. They are so different 
in nature and character: SKM, SKB, MZ and NM, the 
four Sabhadhipatis we have met in our journeys so far. 
And yet all four induce confidence that with such men 
around to take charge of local affairs, we need have no 
worries about the viability of the Panchayat system. 


The visit to Nabagram and Panchagram is through a. 
totally different type of countryside than we have traversed 
so far. You cross the Bhagirathi and you are soon in what 
may be described as wheat land. The ripening grain can 
be seen on both sides of the road as far as eyes can stretch. 
The stems of wheat laden with grain sway in the wind, and 
the vista is almond-brown everywhere. NM points out 
various places and points of interest—a disused canal here ; 
a depressed hollow area there, which turns marshy after 
the rains ; a ‘bund’ across a river which protects this side 
from flooding. 


There are problems galore. This is ‘Rarhi’ land. The 
water table is quite low here, and one has to go down 
several hundred feet for water. On the other hand, the 
surface water is not properly used. There are several lakes. 
and a number of rivers which get quite turbulent during 
the monsoon, spreading themselves over low lying areas.. 
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Drainage is particularly bad, and there are large areas 
which are marshy and useless for all practical purposes. 


The land looks quite dry at this time of the year. We 
are approaching Birbhum district, the soil characteristics 
gradually take on the lateritic Birbhum look. We turn 
left, and are soon travelling on a high embankment. To 
our right is a river, but that river seems to stay put where 
itis. The water is not flowing. That’s right, NM explains. 
It is not a river but a shallow expanse of water, like a narrow 
lake. It is quite placid now, but during the rains, it spreads 
itself and swallows up a great deal of the countryside. Since 
it does not join any river, it gets to be very troublesome 
after the rains. That is why the local epithet for it is that 
it is a kana (or blind) river. Very recently, the Zila Parishad 
has dug a channel to take the surplus water of this lake out 
into the Bhagirathi. But further south west, if you were to 
build a dam, the surplus water could be stored and used for 
irrigation during the rabi crop. The dam would also save a 
lot of land from being inundated during the monsoon. 

What is being done about the matter ? Well, they have 
been agitating about the construction of a dam for some 
years, but somehow this has not so far attracted the active 
interest of the department of Irrigation and Waterways. 

The Sabhadhipati has a theory. The departmental 
engineers prefer to stay on where they are currently posted. 
So new projects are conceived as extensions of existing 
ones, Rarely does a senior engineer want to go to a virgin 
area. They do have such new projects but they must be 
gigantic ones, something that would continue as major 
Construction works for a decade or more like the Teesta 
Project. Who is interested in a small dam ? There is 
no mileage in it except for the local people. . 

Later, when we get to the Block Panchayat office, the 
Sabhapati—surprisingly, a very young person with the 
look of a fresh college graduate—draws up a map of the 
entire area, of all the thal? and ‘heels’, of the natural 
drainage system, the silted up river, the drainage canal 
dug by the Zila Parishad, and the river Bhagirathi not so 
far away. There are eighteen seasonal streams which could 
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provide for both the storage of water as well as drainage. 
There is an extensive low lying area which is flooded during 
the monsoon. 


Here is Dwarka —a different Dwarka from the one we 
saw at Purulia—which is met by Bamni river. Parallel to 
the Bamni—and taking off from it—is the “Kana Bamni”, 
obviously an earlier bed of the Bamni. It was the Kana 
Bamni we saw a little while back, and it was full of water 
because it is now dammed to prevent its waters from spilling 
over the enormous low lying area, the Beel Bosia. To the 
north, there is a drainage canai—which we had crossed 
earlier, on our way from Berhampore—which drains itself 
into the Bhagirathi. With a proper system of water storage, 
the entire low lying area could be put to cultivation, and 
properly irrigated instead of getting inundated during the 
monsoon. The site of the suggested dam is indicated with 
two heavy lines. The dam could provide irrigation water 
to about 100 hectares of land easily. 


One is surprised at the elaborate map drawn. It is not to 
scale, but it is adequate. Is the Sabhapati an engineer by 
training ? Oh no, he is not an engineer. This map is not 
precise nor to scale ; it just happens that he knows the 
terrain well and can draw the lines of the natural drainage 
system (or the lack thereof) almost blindfolded. Well, 
engineer or not, our man certainly knows his command 
area. 


We are quite near district Birbhum now. From Naba- 
gram to Panchagram is a short distance, but the scenery 
varies a great deal. Suddenly we are on high ground. We 
are crossing a rugged terrain, which stands badly degraded 
as a result of soil erosion. One can see Birbhum district 
in the distant horizon.. 


One of the villages in Panchagram specializes in silk 
recling activity. Dextrous fingers are attending to the silk 
thread from the cocoon which is attached to the hand 
operated reeling machine. A young boy keeps working 
the wheel at a furious speed, and the silk is getting spun 
out. of the cocoon on the ‘charkha? into small reels. It 
needs a team of two, an expert with deft fingers, a bowl 
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of warm water where the cocoons are dipped, from where 
the reeler quickly finds a strand to latch on to the reeled 
thread ; and a little boy just moving the wheel at high speed. 

This is hand spun khadi silk ; but the Khadi Board does 
not provide the market. They get around Rs 18 per Kg for 
the cocoon, if sold unreeled. They get about Rs 30 to 40 
per Kg for the reeled silk. A silk ‘than’—around two saree 
lengths—would be around 1 Kg of reeled silk. You can 
figure out the margins (though you have to exclude the 
Cocoon shell—not very heavy, but still there—when you 
Convert the cocoon into reeled silk). 

Their biggest problem is marketing. The agents from 
Islampur make various deductions from the amount due 
on the ground of unevenness of the thread, and about 
Rs. 30 per Kg isthe effective price. Machine reeled silk 
would fetch Rs 40 per Kg. 

They also have numerous households growing mulberry 
and rearing the silk worm. There is quite a bit of mulberry 
Cultivation here. This is high ground, but close by, the 
area gets inundated during the monsoon, and they use 
the stored water for irrigating the mulberry plants. 

We move out into the fields. The Panchayat is construct- 
ing a primary school building on vested land here. Out 
in the fields, there is a small plot holder with a tubewell 
(financed under the IRDP). The owner has barely one 
acre of land ; but under the conditions of the bank loan, 
he has to sell water to owners of at least another two acres, 
He does that, and is doing quite well, thank you, as a rentier 
now. The water charges comprise the cost of the diesel 
oil plus 2.5 maunds of paddy (for the paddy crop) per acre, 
How much paddy does he get on his own plot ? About 6 
Maunds. Is not the water charge too high? No, elsewhere 
People are charging 3 maunds; he takes only 2.5. Not 
bad at all. He gets a gross output of 6 maunds of paddy for 
all his labours, and all his costs (including the cost of diesel 
oil for his own irrigation). He gets a cool 5 maunds of paddy 
by selling water, 

A one-time landless labourer, may be a share cropper, 
has suddenly become a small capitalist. He is selling water 
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which really belongs to no individual, and since he gets 
paid for the diesel oil separately—he is now earning more 
as a rentier than as a farmer. One should not be surprised 
if he decided to lease out his plot, and sit back, and enjoy 
‘himself. 

This piquant situation is pointed out to NM. Would it 
not be better for the Panchayat Samiti to own all pumpsets? 
Yes, indeed, but how to operate and maintain them ? A 
solution that has been suggested and is to be tried out 
-experimentally, is explained to NM. Under a proposed 
World Bank loan, all shallow tube wells would be installed 
by the Panchayat Samiti, from funds provided by the 
government. Thereafter, the beneficiaries would cooperate 
and maintain the pumpsets, for which they would 
get requisite training. . The Panchayat Samitishould collect 
water rate at the government rate at Rs 5 per acre inch, 
Since this rate has been translated into rupee terms for 
-diverse crops on the basis of ‘normative’ requirements of 
water, there would be no profiteering by any individual. 
The pumpsets would be owned by the Panchayat Samitis. 
Under the proposed World Bank loan, major repairs would 
be handled by the department of Minor Irrigation. 1f 
the Panchayats agree, this procedure could be replicated. 
Major repairs could be handled by a district level organisa- 
tion, but it would be best to train up people locally under 
TRYSEM (Training of Rural Youth for Self Employment), 
-so that delays in repair and maintenance are avoided, 


In the process, one young man would find employment as_ 


a mechanic. i 

N M promises to think over the matter, and to discuss 
it with all Sabhapatis. But how do the Panchayat Samitis 
get the tubewells constructed ? Where are the funds ? 


If the procedure is acceptable to the Panchayats, the 
resource problem can be solved. As it is, the government 
of West Bengal has a large allocation of funds for minor 
irrigation. Some part of it is funded by World Bank 
assistance. The allocation for minor irrigation is being 


stepped up. The Panchayats have access to NREP/RLEGP 
funds, and these encompass schemes of shallow tubewell: 
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or. dugwell drilling. In any case, in future, we would want 
all such funds to be spent as per the direction of the 
district planning authorities. If the procedure outlined 
earlier is acceptable to the Panchayats, part of the funds 
otherwise spent by the department of Minor Irrigation could 
be diverted to the Panchayati bodies, specifically for minor 
irrigation. But, the requirements are that the Panchayats 
would collect the water rate, and maintain the tubewells with these 
collections. Watch and ward of the tubewells would be the 
responsibility of the beneficiaries, because in a way, through 
the Panchayats, the people become the owners of the 
tubewells. Collection of the water rate is the crux of 
the problem, because so far, the Panchayats have never 
tried to raise their own revenues, and this step may not 
be to their liking. Of course, everybody likes to act as 
the kind godfather, not as a punitive tax gatherer. 
NM thinks this is an interesting proposition. This should 
be possible in principle, but it needs a fuller discussion, 
down to the Gram Panchayat level. After all, it is finally 
the latter that have to shoulder the final responsibility, 
As a footnote, it may be added that provision has been 
made under the IDA credit for Minor Irrigation in West 
Bengal, for this type of arrangement. Asa further postscript, 
‘it has to be admitted that unfortunately, very little progress 
thas been made on the scheme. Those who could make a 
difference are all too busy in Calcutta. Alas, there are 
Not many people around any longer to actively educate 
‘the Panchayats and to pursue matters at the ground level, 
‘while the bureaucracy in Calcutta is just not interested in 
‘pursuing any scheme in which they are not directly involved. 
One must not, however, under-estimate the problems 
involved in converting this possibility into a reality. For 
‘one thing, the collection of the water rate would be irksome, 
and unpopular, and the Panchayats are not used to it. 
‘For another, the farmers must understand that ultimately 
‘this system is for their own good, but that they must not 
expect continued spoon feeding by the government, that 
they must become progressively self-reliant. For instance, 
eventually, when the time for replacement of the tubewells 
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comes, they should be able to manage on their own, if 
necessary through borrowing from banks on commercial 
terms, 

While we have been talking, we have, meanwhile, been 
driven to another village. This is a village of mainly 
backward people. We are led to meet two brothers. Each 
has about one hectare of land. Under the IRDP, they 
have been given one bullock each, and they share the 
two bullocks. Both are doing very well, by their own admis- 
sion. 

It is a little odd, the two brothers getting one bullock 
‘each. Asit happens, the two brothers are on excellent terms, 
and co-operate with each other. But this scheme could be 
a total disaster if the brothers did not get on with each other, 
The more one sees the working of the IRDP the more baffled 
one gets. No one seems to get overly concerned about the 
application of standard formulae in all situations. Obviously, 
the formula is : one cow (or one bullock) per person. 
` Some of the mud huts here are double storied. NM 
explains that somehow, brick walls crumble in this area 
during the summer, may be because the local clay does not 
make good bricks, whereas the mud walls are cool, strong 
and sturdy, Each of these houses is good for atleast one 
hundred years, with the minimum of maintenance, he 
claims, The local clay apparently favours this type of const- 
ruction, ; 

This sounds unusual. Mud walls are not unusual, They 
are also cool in the summer and warm during the winter 
months, But mud walls being stronger than brick walls is 
unusual. Quite a few houses here are two storied, and they 
are all built of mud. These houses have doors and windows 
on the upper floor, and sometimes even balconies (supported 
by wooden stays), But they are all mud houses. This 
is quite novel, and doubtless unique to this area. 

The village has a number of artisans. A couple of house- 
holds specialize in the making of morhas or cane stools, done 
up with rope and sturdy palm leaves. They are excellent, 
very comfortable to sit on and light. But where is the 
market ? There is a hat in a village a couple of miles away, 
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where they sell these and other wares. What price do they 
get ? Anything ranging from Rs 5 to Rs 10 per morka. 
A throw away price considering their sturdiness. Give 
these ‘morhas’ a leather top and they would sell for Rs 
200 in the Central Cottage Industries Emporium at New 
Delhi, There you have the problem of marketing in India. 


The sun is now directly overhead ; and despite the 
winter season, it is quite hot. The summer months must be 
quite sizzling here. The heat of the sun creates a shimmer- 
ing haze just above the bitumen surface of the road, lt 
is as if a white flame licking the road surface is dancing 
away, ahead of the car, as we speed along the road back to 
Berhampore. 

Lalbagh is just a hop away, on the outskirts. We 
decide to take a busman’s holiday, and see the Nawab’s 
palace, which was built in the 19th century, the architect 
being an Englishman. It is patterned on the lines of some 
unknown stately country home in the Midlands of the UK. 
It stands out as something quite different from all other 
dwellings or even palaces in India. Close to the river 
Bhagirathi, with an imposing flight of stairs going up 
to a high first floor—not always used except for ‘State 
occasions—it reminds one of Victorian England, except 
for the total lack of any gardens or flowers. In fact, few 
of the stately country homes in England are half as big. 
This place is enormous, but as if set in a desert, There 
is not even a lawn to comfort the eyes. À 

The palace is a museum now. The entry fee is ridiculously 
low, Strangely, the rate is 37 paise per adult, though as 
to how anybody can find the exact change is difficult to 
understand. So, the ticket seller would be making a little 
extra money on the side. There is a large number of 
“hangers on”, obviously ill-paid staff, loafing about, but 
the upkeep of the building leaves much to be desired, It 
is a magnificent structure, the central stairway leading up 
to the main, first floor. There are a series of halls, and the 
guide ushers you from one to the other, on to smaller rooms 
which again open the way to other rooms, around two 
small quadrangular open spaces. There are some lovely 
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paintings, some not so lovely, some quite ordinary, and 
there is no dearth of furniture, knick knacks and wall 
paintings. The ground floor contains an exhibition of 
armoury, of the battle dress of yore, and the personal 
‘dress and armour of the former nawabs. 

We have an excellent guide who recounts the history of 
the Nawabs of Murshidabad, from Murshid Kuli Khan 
downwards. After Sirajuddaula, Mir Jaffar was installed 
by the British. It was Mir Jaffar’s son who commissioned 
the building ; the entire family is on display in large, gloomy 
‘oil paintings, in vivid colours, even though the total effect 
in some paintings borders on the hideous. The title to 
the palace is now in dispute. Does it matter, anyway ? 
The last Nawab was living in Metiabruz, Calcutta, in 
the same. area as the scions of Wajid Ali Shah of Oudh. 
The guides complain that there are no funds for the 
maintenance of the palace. But would the present Nawab 
be able to maintain the place if he were to be given the title 
to it ? 

But the really magnificent part of the palace is the library. 
Itis.an enormous hall full of the most absurd and yet amaz- 
ing collection of books and manuscripts. Here are stacked, 
side by side, original documents, rare books, and complete 
trash, The “Hansard”—record of British Parliamentary 
‘debates, day by day—is beautifully bound and kept stacked 
over a fair length of wall space, for some strange reason. 
What induced the Nawab to acquire the verbatim proceed- 
ings of the debates in the House of Commons ? Was that 
his conception of literature ? or of the arts ? Or was there 
some thing in these debates that would hold his or his pro- 
geny’s fancy ? To each his choice of reading material. 

„And yet there are some books and manuscripts that 
could make any collector envious. As the crowning piece in 
this room, there is carefully preserved the original “Ain- 
e-Akbari” written (in golden ink) by Abul Fazl. What 
priceless possession that would be for any library. In 
fact, it ought to find a place in the National Museum. 
There are other rare documents, in Arabic and in Persian, 
the Holy Quran written in such a small hand you would 
need a powerful microscope to read it. 
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It is an amazing collection. Fortunately, this room is 
not open to the public and special permission is required 
to enter the library, But it is poorly maintained. There: 
are some old volumes which have partly gone to feed white 
ants. The estate does not have a large enough income 
to maintain this place properly. What is to become of 
it ? The last Nawab would not dream of handing over 
this national asset to the State. But, is the original Azn-e- 
Akbari then fated to disintegrate gradually and get eaten 
up by white ants ? Should not somebody step in and do 
something ? 


There are volumes here, original documents, ‘books, 
other papers that could help one to re-write the history of 
Bengal and of-eastern India during the 18th and 19th 
centuries. The history of British India taught in the schools 
even today, is a parody of history. There is need for dis- 
semination of what really transpired ; of the social and 
economic decline of the country under the Company Raj. 
This place would conceivably have many documents and 
manuscripts bearing on that period. But somebody should 
also separate the chaff from the grain. Not everything in 
this room deserves the same gentle care and maintenance. 


The cost would be too much. 

There is a painting here of the original mosque built by 
Murshid Kuli Khan, which is some distance away from the 
present palace. We are warned that we would not recognise 
the place now. And true enough when we visit the site, we 
are baffled. Where are the three white domes we saw in 
the painting ? Instead, we have only some massive ruins. 
One can visualise the place as it must have been once, 
with deep arches still standing up, the architecture of 
the Moghal period of North India still clearly evident. 
Below the main entrance, underneath the steps going up 
to the mosque lies the tomb of Murshid Kuli Khan, as he 
had willed. For some reason, that mighty warrior desired 
that he should be buried under a pathway to the mosque 
(which would be traversed daily by multitudes of people). 
His wishes were honoured but with a difference. There is 
a bridge over his tomb, so that he is technically buried 
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under the pathway to the mosque except that the pathway 
is now a sort of bridge over the grave. 


Our guide tells us that there was once a crowded market 
place near by. Now, all is peace and tranquility ; farms 
and a few scattered homesteads, and extensive mango 
orchards. Murshidabad was famous for its mangoes once, 
innumerable succulent varieties with delicate flavours 
and tastes. They are gone, mostly, though mango culture 
is still a major characteristic of the district even today. 


Peace is descending, as the shadows lengthen. There 
are no hurrying women homeward bound from the market 
place of the old days. In fact, there is nobody around 
except a group of young men playing soccer in the field 
between the main road and this monument. High above, a 
flock of geese is flying homeward in a beautiful V-formation. 
Itis time for us to retrace our steps. 


Slowly, we descend from the “Chabutara” ; slowly we 
make our way back to the car. No words are exchanged, the 
animated chatter of an hour back is the last thing any of 
us would wish to have. Nature has a way of changing one’s 
moods. The stillness of the country imposes its own quietude 
on all of us. All of us are silent. As we walk slowly back to 
the car and to civilization, we are all mentally some place 
else, in a different era. Time has rolled back. Murshid Kuli 
Khan, Alivardy Khan, their successors, they have come alive. 
But they are all silent, beckoning us to silence. 


7 March 1984 


The Sunderbans 


THE reality is always different from the romantic picture 
one draw in one’s mind about a place. So it is with the 
Sunderbans. As a child, one reads so much about the 
peaceful villages in densely forested areas, with small 
rivulets and creeks on the banks of which there nestle 
delightful hamlets, the land being infested, however, with 
marauding tigers and the rivers with crocodiles, a land 
abounding nonetheless with fish and game and fowl; a 
region where daylight scarcely penetrates the thick vegeta- 
tion and the myriad trees, where a boat trip gives you a 
complete escape from modern civilization. 

Maybe that is still true of the reserved forests in the 
Sunderbans, minus the peaceful villages, for the reserve 
forests have no human habitation, But the Sunderbans 
which greeted us is a far cry from the above idyllic picture. 

At Canning, where we have to take a motor boat, the 
ebb tide has just begun, and we must hurry, oF else, our 
Motor boat (or motor launch as itis called, since it is a large 
double decker) would have to move out of the jetty, and we 
would have to wait for the next high tide >. and since there 
are but two high tides in 24 hours, we might as well call 
off the trip, or drive to some other point where we can still 
get on board the motor launch, even in low tide. That 
would mean an hour’s drive to Sonakhali, where we are 
slated to return on the morrow. a £4 

But we have made it. The erstwhile port of Canning 1s 
fast drying up. The Matla river does not have any source 


of fresh water coming down the river, to flush it out. in 
fact, it is essentially an inland creek, and the high tide 
brings up sand from the sea which is not wholly emptied at 
Jow tide. As we take off, however, the river at Ganning 


looks quite broad and respectable. 
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The Matla river is soon a wide expanse of water. It is 
hardly a river. It is the sea, may be not open sea, but it is 
a long arm of the sea reaching inland—not a mere creek— 
quite clearly. It is more like a lagoon, and we are told 
that in bad weather, the going can be very rough, a bare 
half hour out of Canning. At one point the lagoon widens, 
and then the coastline becomes a distant blur on the horizon. 
The depth of the sea is more than 50 feet even at ebb tide. 
Soon we leave the Matla river and run up a little distance 
due east on a narrow lagoon connecting the Bidya river 
with the Matla. 

There is something about the Bidya and the Matla 
rivers that is particularly fascinating. These two rivers, so, 
close to Calcutta, illustrate the power of Nature over man. 
Barely a half hour out of Canning, on the Matla, we are; 
already on a rough sea. The water is deep green, and as 
saline as you get anywhere else in the wide oceans. 
We are suddenly buffeted by waves of the type one may, 
expect'in the Bay of Biscay. How is it that by and large, 
the sea is angrier near the coastline than in the middle of. 
an ocean ? 

But in Bengal, with a deltaic coastline, without any 
rocks protecting the coast from the sea, the Bidya and the 
Matla play all manner of games with the population settled, 
on the coasts. With every tide, the seais eroding the banks 
here; creating sandbars there, shifting, changing, destroy- 
ing, advancing, retreating, listening to no logic other than. 
the whims of primaeval Nature. 

There are points on the Matla river, not far from Canning,, 
where the water iscalm and placid, and where the minimum, 
draft is more than 50 feet. If the Hooghly is getting silted: 
up, why can one not have a deep sea port on the Matla ?, 
The distance may be no more than around 40 miles from 
Galcutta. Ah, but that is where Nature plays a trick, 
The Matla does indeed have a depth of 50 or 60 feet or, 
more, But when the Matla reaches the open sea, there are. 
sand banks for miles and miles, where one could wade in; 
waist deep water. That is the character of the sea here. - 
The high tides bring up the sand and deposit them without; 
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any logic, without any plan. For, during British days, 
was not Canning also a port of sorts ? It has now got silted 
up and is no longer useable. The Hooghly atleast has a 
regular supply of water to flush out the river mouth of 
accumulating silt, The Hooghly does bring down a lot of, 
soil, but the Hooghly also keeps flushing the silt away from 
its path. That is why the Farakka barrage is so essential 
for the port of Calcutta. It brings down the waters of the 
Ganga into the Bhagirathi via a canal, to ensure a minimum. 
flow of water down the Hooghly, all round the year. The 
tides pick up the silt and throw it helter skelter on the 
mouths of the other inlets from the sea into deltaic Bengal. 
And there is no regular stream of water to keep flushing the 
Matla or the Bidya, in the manner of the Hooghly. 

The trip from Canning to Jharkhali, our destination, 
could take anything between two and a half to four hours, 
depending on whether one is moving with the tide or against. 
it, and also on the power ofthe engine one has on the boat. 
At Jharkhali and in neighbouring areas, we have a sample 
of most of the development activities of the Sunderban 
Development Board (SDB) : a brackish water fishery pro- 
ject under construction, reinforced cement concrete (rcc) 
jetties, mangrove plantations. AR who is the secretary 
of the SDB has assembled a team of experts to explain the 
diverse activities. 

One can see little of the various islands one is leaving 
behind ; but there are not many trees here. Occasionally, 


a cluster of huts comes into view. The primary occupation 
sto be agriculture, not fishing, 


of most villagers here continue: 
though there is a sprinkli of fishermen in almost every: 
village. One finds an occasional country boat setting sail 
towards the sea, a family of two oF three. But by and large, 
the people of the Sunderbans are essentially land based, 
They live so close to the sea, and yet are not seafaring ;, 
the people in the Sunderbans are basically landlubbers. 
There is a long painful history of the settling of the 


Sunderbans. Once deeply forested, with mangroves, tigers 
and crocodiles abounding, the British decided to create 
d to get it settled, around 


some zamindaris in this area an 
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what is known as the Frazer-line. South of the Frazer line 
would continue to be a reserved forest area. North of the 
Frazer line, a series of “lots” were auctioned ; embankments 
were raised to protect the people, and “lots” were sold to 
enterprising landlords whose job it was to get the forests 
cleared and get them settled. The settlers were mainly 
people from the Midnapore district, and in those early 
days, in the 19th century, going to work the “lot” frequently 
meant death. If one escaped the tiger, one would usually 
die of malaria. “Going to laat” became a phrase associated 
with demise ; a shopkeeper going bankrupt and closing shop 
would be stated to have “gone to laat”. And yet they came, 
Wave upon wave of surging humanity, unable to make a 
living in Midnapore, hungering for a plot of land they 
could call their own. Small peasants losing their land to 
the moneylender, landless labourers dreaming of a plot of 
land they could themselves cultivate, thronged the Sunder- 
bans, cleared the forests and settled down. They were 
landlubbers essentially. 


We keep chugging down, heading southeast now. On 
the distant horizon, one can see the outlines of the mangrove 
forests. We can now see the reserved forest area south of 
the Frazer line. In fact, Jharkhali itself was part of the 
reserved forest area until the other day. It was denotified 
and cleared as part of the Sunderban development project, 
financed by the World Bank. There is going to be a scientific 
brackish water fishery at Jharkhali. This is part of a com- 
prehensive project for the transformation of the backward 
area of the Sunderbans into an economically prosperous 
area, 


We reach Jharkhali ahead of schedule, and decide to 
push forward, towards Sajnekhali where there is a reserved 
forest for tigers. That brings to mind the childhood stories 
of human battles (in the Sunderban area) against the tiger 
on the land and the crocodile in the water. One had to 
fight it out, there was no escape route, As a matter of fact, 
the tiger in the Sunderban area is known to be an expert 
swimmer, so one does not really need the crocodile to tell 
bed time stories to children, 
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The officer in charge of the Jharkhali project has his 
own tiger stories. Jharkhali was, a mere couple of years 
back, an island full of mangroves. The first task was to 
clear the forest. They used toliveinan Irrigation depart- 
Ment inspection bungalow, across six miles of inhospitable 
terrain. Or they could take a boat around a couple of 
islands, and journey eighteen miles or so by boat. They 
had encountered tigers once or twice, but there had been 
no incidents. What our story teller forgot to mention is 
that the tiger—unless it is a man eater—is more anxious 
to avoid human beings than vice-versa. Anyhow, the 
whole area was full of mangroves and marshes and ugly 
looking bushes, which are quite forbidding to a city dweller. 
In the process of clearing the jungle, on several occasions, 
the workers had seen tigers roaming around. 

Indeed, only some six months back, when the guest 
house at Jharkhali was being inaugurated by the Hon’ble 
Minister, a tiger had come out to investigate as to the cause 
of the merry making in the guest house. It was a full moon 


night, and after dinner, one of the boys had come out to 


‘wash his hands. In the bright light of the full moon, 
t watching the 


there was no mistaking the tiger which sat we y 
proceedings from a distance ofabout 30 feet looking directly 
in the direction of the boy. The latter literally ran inside 
shaking and screaming and gesticulating incoherently. 
Several members of the party had then come out, including 
the Hon’ble Minister, and they all saw the tiger. Apparen- 
tly, both the tiger and the ministerial party stood their 
ground, and after what seemed to the SDB officials like eter- 
nity, the tiger slowly moved away, slowly at first, and then 
With a sudden rush. They bolted all the doors for the night, 
and even though there was not enough space for all, some 
People who were supposed to go back to the Irrigation 
‘department guest house (by launch) for the night decided 
Not to risk it, They all spent the night huddled together, 
Wondering whether the tiger was still lurking in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Nice story. But it is interesting that even in a Marxist 
overnment, we have to have a minister to inaugurate a 
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guest house’ meant for touring officials. There are no 
staff quarters at Jharkhali. 

That is another interesting part of the story. Nobody 
lives at Jharkhali, where the work is. The SDB officials. 
all live at Calcutta, and commute daily. It is two hours 
by jeep from Calcutta to Sonakhali, and say three hours by 
motor boat thence to Jharkhali. Even if one starts at eigtht 
in the morning, one would reach by one in the afternoon, 
Then, the touring officer would be in a hurry to leave, 
latest by four in the afternoon, to his waiting motor boat 
and waiting jeep, to get home by nine at night, 

It is a hard life for the officer. It is merely a little waste- 
ful of transport, for three hours of work by the officer.. 
Meanwhile, the local labour can shift around for itself), 
and appear to work hard while the officer is around. 


The guest house at Jharkhali has been constructed to 
induce some of the officers to spend a few nights at Jharkhali 
Occasionally. We are told that life is hard at Jharkhali. 
Nothing is available locally, and all provisions have to be 
brought from Calcutta. But some people are living on the 
island, are they not ? Indeed that is so ; some refugees. 
from Bangaldesh are squatting on government property 
refusing to budge. How do they live ? Nobody knows. 
Nobody cares. They are seen only as a problem for the 
SDB, for they are squatting on part of the project area. 

We try to forget the humans and get back to the tigers. 
The reserved forests are on islands on the other side of the 
river. Do tigers swim these wide expanses of water ? 
Indeed, they do. When the natural prey of the tigers, by: 
way of deer and other game, runs short, the tigers in this 
area swim across from their forest islands, hoping to lift 
cattle and other game from the villages. This is quite a 
frequent occurence, and the villagers are used to losing 
pigs, ducks, chickens, an occasional calf. The tigers come 
at night usually, lift whatever they can find in the open, 
and then swim back. We are told of the sound judgment 
of tigers in this area ; they know exactly how to swim across 
with the tide ; and they usually get back to exactly the spot 
from where they had started out. Perhaps all animals have: 
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a better sixth sense than mankind, they would not survive 
otherwise. 3 

They do you rather well by way of foòd, on these motor 
launches. The cooks are ‘Mogs’ by and large, from the 
hill districts of Chittagong, and have commendable culinary 
capabilities. The fresh sea breeze gives one a good appe- 
tite ; and what with stories of run away tigers by moonlight 
and the artistry of the ‘Mog’ chef in the galley below, a trip 
on our official SDB motor launch can be quite enjoyable. 

The boat docks some distance away from Jharkhali. 
We are close to a village from where the SDB is constructing 
a bricklined road all the way to Basanti. When ready, 
the distance from this place to Basanti would be only 18 
Kilometres, That gives you an idea of the communication 
problem in the Sunderbans. Our powerful motor launch 
has taken some three and a half hours to get to this place 
from Canning. A country boat with sails would take 
anything like 8 to 12 hours depending on the tide. If 
there is an all weather road, the distance of 18 kilometres 
could be covered in an hour or so, even on a bicycle. 

We go ashore, clamber up the steep bank, and are greeted 
by a huge hoarding announcing the construction of the brick 
paved road to Basanti by the SDB. The SDB has cons- 
tructed only a few kilometres of the road ; the PWD would 
build the rest of it. But why did they not build the road 
first, before embarking on the Jharkhali project ? There 
3 as answer. “Obvious. te. World! Banke or the IFAD, 
whoever is financing the Project, did not tell us to do so. 

Our guides draw our attention to the social forestry 
aspect of the work of the SDB. Thereis a row of eucalyptus 
trees along the brick paved road. Why this emphasis on 
eucalyptus ? In the Sunderbans of all places ? Eucalyptus 


would provide neither fodder nor good firewood, and would 
have little other benefit. Even the leaves would not form 
give me a dozen 


humus. The Forest Officer intervenes to i 
botanical names of the trees they have tried in this area. 
By and large, what they are trying to grow are the trees 
originally growing in this area, which would withstand 
some bit of salinity. But, then, why the eucalyptus ? Well, 
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it is a fast growing variety, and one has to protect the 
ambankment from erosion. Would not some form of grass 
be better ? Yes, but the goats kept by the local population 
would not leave any, Apparently, even goats spun the 
eucalyptus sapling. i 

We are led to a small nursery. All manner of plants 
are being grown there, in tiny plastic bags, until the saplings 
are about eight inches to one foot high, which are then 
distributed for transplantation. What is their experience 
with social forestry in this area ? The Forest Officer is frank. 
They have unhappy experience with social forestry on public 
land. They then tried to distribute saplings to people, 
for them to plant in their homesteads, These are coming 
along nicely, People guard their own property, but when 
it comes to public property, it is nobody’s property, and 
goats (and other animals) are allowed free play. Have 
they tried to get the Panchayats interested ? No; the 
Panchayats here are not all that well organised, and do not 
really care, Have they talked to the Gram Panchayat 
Pradhan ? Not really. When was the Forest Officer last in 
this area ? The answer comes out slowly ; around December, 
when the World Bank team was visiting this place. 


Herein you get the crux of the problem, No officer of 
the SDB lives here, They all commute from Calcutta, 
some reasonably regularly, some less frequently, some 
others only when there are important visitors to be taken 
around, The SDB has become an agency, the primary 
benefit of which is the promotion of the career of diverse 
technical and administrative people. But perhaps most 
organisations under government are like that. Why blame 
the SDB ? The five.year plans are for the promotion of 
bureaucratic careers. 


We move back to the motor launch, and move further 
up. There is a mangrove plantation, one year old, which 
they would like us to see. We get ashore. Over an exten- 
sive, low lying area, there are saplings about one and a half 
feet apart from each other, a few thousand of them. The 
area gets submerged during high tide ; these trees are 
resistant to salinity. The soilis hard and clayey, Doubtless, 
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when wet, it would be impossible to walk here, one’s feet 
would get firmly imbedded in the clayey soil. 

It is good to see organised effort to restore mangrove 
plantations. On the other side of the river there is a 
reserved forest. On this side, man has only been chopping 
away the trees, originally to settle the ‘lots’, now for fire- 
wood. We need firewood for the thousands of rural house- 
holds who live in the Sunderban area north of the Frazer 
line. 

Why is it that we do not see any coconut trees or palm 
trees around ? Surely they can survive some salinity, 
The Kerala coast is full of coconut trees; and apart from 
protecting the soil from erosion, they would provide a 
good source ofincome, Weare told there are many coconut 
trees in the Sunderbans. But where are they ? We have 
not seen even one coconut tree since the morning. 

Sugar beet was grown successfully we are told, as also 
sunflower. The trouble with sugarbect was, the farmers 
found no market ; and there came a point when they left 
the sugar beet in the ground, it was not worthwhile digging 
itup for the priceit fetched. Sunflowers too came a cropper 
because there was no way of getting the sunflower seed 
crushed for the oil it would yield. It is difficult to under- 
stand either of these statements, in particular the latter. 
‘Regarding sugarbeet, with sugar prices as they are, the 
farmers could easily convert the beet into jaggery Or gur. 
Has anybody tried to promote this kind of activity ? There 
is no answer. If sunflower is easily grown here, can the 
SDB not set up a simple oil crushing ‘ghany’ (a simple oil- 
crusher) ? Again there is no answer. Here are two distinct 
possibilities for the area ; only the organisational effort is- 
missing. The SDB is spending large sums of money on 
.all manner of fancy projects. But they appear to be stran- 
gely indifferent to small schemes which could make a 
Material difference to the well being of the people of this 
area, 

We move back to the motor launch. We have now 
crossed the Halliday Island and are running parallel to the 
island of Sajnekhali. This island is a reserved forest for 
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tigers. There is a temporary wooden jetty where we dock. 
A more permanent rcc jetty is under construction a few 
yards further ahead. 

They are building a new tourist complex here, an 

L-shaped structure on stilts. The rooms are excellent ; 
-each has a bathroom attached, and there are twin beds, 
a dressing table, a door anda window. Simple, functional, 
adequate for a night halt and nothing more. No frills. 
It is a wooden structure built on a concrete base, with a 
look that bespeaks of log cabins. Very elegant. There 
would be a cafetaria attached when the place is completed. 
‘Unfortunately, they are yet to arrange for an adquate 
:supply of potable water. This is again a typical feature of 
bureaucratic planning. ` I gather that this is true of the 
tourist- lodge at Bokkhali also ; no drinking water. The 
SDB officials would not pass up the chance to raise a laugh 
at a sister department. 
‘We stop and meet the Forest Officer in charge at Sajne- 
khati. We are informed that there are exactly 257 tigers 
-on this island, according to the latest Census count. The 
tiger population is increasing, and they are running short 
-of natural game. Some tigers would have to be exported, 
but they have not got any enquiries or demand. What is 
their solution ? They let loose a number of pigs from time 
‘totime. I recall we had seen a piggery next to the nursery 
where our SDB Forest Officer was raising saplings. Were 
these piglets—we saw a large number of them—meant to 
be sent here as tiger feed ? Yes, indeed, that is precisely 
the idea. There is no local demand for park, and pigs 
-are so easy to breed. 

It is an interesting thought. If broiler chickens can be 
commercially raised for human consumption, why not 
piglets to keep our Sunderban tigers confined to their island 
habitat ? But then, if our tiger friends are as shrewd swim- 
mers as we were told, and if their sense of smell is as acute 
as Jim Corbett would have us believe, some of them should 
swim across one night for a veritable feast. That would 
keep their hunting instincts and abilities well honed ; 
-and after all, they would only be lifting game which is 
meant for them. 
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But we do not see any tigers. There is no earthly chance 
of seeing one unless we venture into one of the innumerable 
creeks and rivulets we had crossed on the way here, And 
the time has yet to be right, when the tiger would like to 
come for a drink of water. Preferably dusk. A time when 
it may not be politic to meet our friend in his natural 
habitat unless heavily armed, and accompanied by others 
who can shoot from their hips. And ifso armed, our friend 
the tiger may elect not to oblige and to postpone his drink ; 
‘he has—or is reputed to have—an uncanny sense for 
survival. 

It is time for us to turn back. It is now high tide—the 
tide is coming in—and our progress is slow. Weare going 
back to Jharkhali. In the distance, the sun is slowly dipp- 
ing down, now on tree top, now over the river. We are 
heading southwest, almost directly towards the setting sun- 
bar when the river winds this way or that—and the crimson 
sky gets reflected as a purple hue on the water. Strange 
how the colours get muted, or refracted and changed on 
a watery surface. Occasionally, there are a few trees 
framing the setting sun, and then it is a perfect back drop 
for the photographer, the golden rays of the setting sun 
filtering through a mass offoliage. Peace1s slowly descend- 
ing on the Sunderbans, Somehow, strangely, there are no 
geese or other citizens of the sky flying homeward in V- 
formation. The Halliday Island beyond Sajnekhali is 


supposed to be a bird sanctuary. But our denizen bird 
population is totally missing. We are told this is the wrong 
o far south 


time of the year for them. Perhaps we are to 
for the birds which would have flown northwards by now. 

Dusk is falling now, and the conversation on the boat 
gets muted. Very soon it is pitch dark. One cannot see 
anything except dark shadows 1n the distance. There are 
no lights anywhere, only an occasional twinkle on the 
inhabited right bank, that too very , occasionally. One 
does not know how the navigator is steering the vessel. He 
must know every inch of the territory here, but even so, it 
must be difficult to judge in this complete darkness. 

We pass by just one lone country boat, going our way, 


8 
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two oarsmen pulling away for all they are worth. Theirs 
must be a tough existence, rowing against the current, in 
these dark waters, in a small country boat. 

Suddenly, there are some lanterns ahead, on the right 
bank, and ‘some people are shouting instructions. Our 
launch gives a few hooting calls, and the engine stops. The 
flood lights are switched on as we drift towards the shore. 
We have reached Jharkhali. It has taken us four hours 
from Sajnekhali. That is what happens when you want 
to move against the tide. It is a sobering thought, for if 
you live in the Sunderbans and have to depend on a country 
boat, you would have to depend on your muscles, and would 
‘need a lot of time, to get from one place to another. 
` I, sleep fitfully. The villagers we had briefly seen, 
appeared to be miserably poor, in fact, the poorest I had 
come across so far in West Bengal, including the backward. 
‘areas of Purulia and Midnapore. The villages we had to 
bypass when we went to see the Forest department nursery, 
or the mangrove plantations, were so very backward and’ 
cut off that one was left wondering as to what was the role, 
what were the priorities of the Sunderban Development 
Board. And the crowding irony of it all is, this whole area 
js so close to Calcutta, the headquarters of the State govern- 
ment. ‘“Chiragh talé Andhera’—below the lamp is the 
maximum shadow—is an apt Hindi saying. A lot of the 
tax payers’ money is being spent by the SDB, but to what 
purpose ? The trip’ to Jharkhali is already beginning to- 
turn sour. 

I wake up early. No one else is stirring, but outside, 
the daylight (long before the sun is up) is quite bright. 
T look out of the window. The sight that greets one, from 
the comfort of the guest house, is dismal. Very uneven, 
badly serrated, the land here seems truly inhospitable. 
There is not one tree to be seen as far as eyes can go, only 
barren country, with deep ruts and occasional puddles of 
water to greet the eye. 

The scenery that greets one outside the guest house is 
more or less similar on all sides, except that on one side, 
there is a huge lake under construction. How can, one 
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construct alake ? One can see they have been digging away 
madly, unevenly, the earth dug up being used for raising an 
embankment on the four sides. The surface of the embank- 
ment is extremely rough ; and at places, the embankment 
had collapsed. 

This is the brackish water fishery under construction. 
There is an inlet channel from which sea water can be 
introduced into the artificial lake being created. There 
is a box type sluice gate. Eventually, they would replace 
the wooden box by a reinforced cement concrete sluice 
gate. Meanwhile, they are digging away so that the lake 
would fill up during the next monsoon. The level of the 
lake is below the level of the sea at high tide, so that they 
can regulate the brackishness of the water by letting in sea 
water during high tide if and when desired. There is also 
a screen to prevent sea fish from coming in ; some of them 
could be predators. The lake is meant for prawn culture. 
They have let in the prawn eggs- The prawn would mature 
in about nine or ten months, but it becomes marketable 
after three or four months. In fact, a three or four monthly 
cycle is likely to be most profitable considring the price and 
the total turnover. 

A walk round the lake seems to be a good idea. As I 
round the corner, I see four or five thinly clad women 
collecting small twigs ; little bits of roots of the trees felled 
in this area earlier. They are assiduously collecting these, 
to be used as firewood. Their looks, their dress, their entire 
bearing speak of utter poverty. They have thin, wizened 
bodies, tired faces even this early in the morning. There 
is no easy picking of firewood around here, for the SDB has 
felled all the trees preliminary to excavating the earth for 
making up the lake for prawn culture. They have to 
depend on the odd branch or root lying around ; frequently 
the roots have to be pulled out from the hard clayey soil. 

Meanwhile, I have company. I have been joined by 
UPS who points out a few huts. They are all unauthorised 
constructions he tells me. There are more than a dozen 
of them on this “reserved” island meant for the State 
brackish water fishery. What do we mean by “reserved’? 
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island ? Well, this was part of the reserved forest area 
and now, it is reserved for the brackish water fishery being 
set up by the SDB. In whose interest is this brackish water 
fishery being created ? In the interest of the people of this 
area, of course, in order to provide them with high income 
employment. How many local people are to be employed ? 
UPS does not know. That is the lookout of the fishery 
expert. His task is to get the project completed. Anyhow, 
until the fishery is ready, one cannot allow these refugees 
to either hold up the work or interfere. Also, these people 
would probably steal the prawns at night. They are best 
out of the island altogether. What do these people do for 
a living ? Beyond the reserved area, on the next island 
separated by a tiny creek, there are farmlands where they 
raise the aman rice crop. 


The yield rate is not very high in these parts, and that 
is the only crop. Some people are fishermen. They are 
all refugees from Bangladesh, and they are hungry for land, 
They had been told very clearly that this particular area 
is “reserved” area. Where they have got the huts, the 
Department plans to expand its fishery in the second phase. 

Ousting these squatters is going to be difficult, is it not ? 
But they have been persuaded to move out, we are informed. 
I point out that they have constructed an excellent earth- 
work embankment for themselves, a flat, smooth surface 
unlike the one the SDB has constructed around the lake. 
It is going to be difficult for them to move out, no matter 
what individual officers of the SDB think or say. 


Even if they do move out, or are forced to move out, 
they would again settle on the outside fringe of the project 
area. What is the ultimate scheme the department has 
for the fisheries project ? Unless these people are somehow 
involved in the project, unless their interests are served by 
the success of the project, it looks like being a non-starter 
to me. Have they thought over the matter ? They have 
not. This is a policy issue, for the government to decide. 
Meanwhile, they have to first get it going, run it as a viable 
concern, and then either continue to run it or hand it 
over to the Fisheries department., 
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š This would clearly not do. Neither the SDB nor the 
Fisheries department would ever be able to keep watch on 
the fish ; and the prawns would surely disappear at night, 
before the department “harvests” them, Would it not be 
better to either organise these settlers as a co-operative of 
fishermen or earmark different (segregated) bits of the 
lake as “leased” to different settlers ; and let the beneficiar- 
ies take charge of guarding/harvesting ? Why not merely 
regulate the ingress of sea water, introduce the prawn finger 
lings, give the beneficiaries training, and even help them to 
market the prawn, in return for which the department would 
charge a ‘fee’ from the co-operative (or from the individual 
beneficiaries) to cover all operating and maintenance costs ? 
Surely, the development of the Sunderban area is for the 
benefit of the people who live here ; and they are amongst 
the poorest in West Bengal. Is there any point in running 
a “show case” of a fishery project the capital cost of which 
seems to be such as cannot be serviced by the project ever, 
and the operation of which is likely to present insuperable 
difficulties of watch and ward ? Even if operationally success- 
ful, the project would not be financially viable and is not 
replicable. The project would have no meaning unless it 
were to directly benefit the local people. 


AR who has meanwhile joined us thinks it might be a 
good solution to form a co-operative of fishermen, and to 
hand over the project to them after completion. May be, 
if this plan is unfolded, the. affected people would gladly 
vacate and move out of the area, and settle nearby, In 
any case, the SDB should not be involved in running the 
project. 

The embankment has collapsed in a number of places. 
UPS explains that the entire work had to be done at great 
speed, through the previous monsoon. They had only 
commenced operations in February last year, and consider- 

to clear the scrub jungle in the 


able time was first taken 
project area. The digging commenced thereafter, the 
earth dug out being used for making the embankment, 


Much of the job had to be redone after the monsoon. It 
was frustrating because frequently you saw your work 
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destroyed by the monsoon the next day. Some natural 
nullahs, which used to drain the monsoon water, but 
which now had to be closed, also made the embankment 
cave in, in several places. 


But why did they have to undertake this type of opera- 
tion during the monsoon ? Well, they were behind schedule 
with the project, and were naturally anxious to get on with 
the job. There were days when nearly 2000 labourers— 
brought in by the contractors—were working. Why did 
they have to import outside labour when the local people 
have no employment for most part of the year ? They had 
to make up for lost time ; and in any case, the scale of 
operation was too big. How did they measure the quantum 
of work done by the contractors especiallywhen there had 
been so much interference by the monsoon ? Well, they 
were on the job here, supervising the works, through that 
difficult period, armed with gumboots, raincoats and 
umbrellas. Very commendable, but a very inefficient way 
of going about the matter. First of all, this is hardly a 
job to be undertaken during the monsoon months in deltaic 
West Bengal. Secondly, no matter that the SDB officials 
were armed with gumboots and raincoats, there could be 
no objective test of the volume of work done, with the 
monsoon providing a convenient alibi. In any case, why 
did they not seek the help of the local Panchayat ? Well, 
the Panchayat in this area is not very organised ; and in 
any case, at that time, the local people were busy with 
their own aman sowing operations, keeping up their own 
small bunds, weeding, keeping out the little mangrove 
saplings that spring to life from almost nowhere in this area. 
So, they had perforce to import outside labour, and con- 
tractors had to be inducted to bring in outside labour force. 


But they have learnt their lesson. All the works this 
year would be completed before the monsoon sets in. 
There would doubtless be need for constant vigilance during 
and after the monsoon, But the digging and the earth 
work must be completed well before the monsoon. They 
have also revised the project. The angle of the slope has 
been altered, and they do not propose to dig through the 
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centire central portion ; it need not be a uniformly deep 
:tank. But they would still have to depend on contractors 
and on hired labour. : 

f Would they think of partitioning the whole area into 
-different segments ? That would call for considerable 


hannels for letting in sea water, 


improvisation and new ¢ 
or else very careful planning of sieves which would permit 
tion of the crusta- 


the free flow of water without any migra 
ceans, No thought has been given to the matter yet. But, 
in case they do want to divide the lake into several separate 
d to plan the partitions right away, 


segments, they would nee 
for once the whole area is made into one lake, there 1s no 


going back. It does not appear as if they were seriously 
ureaucracy is quite adept in 


~ be a co-operative of these 


constituted, or else 
-losing public sector project. In any case, this is not the 
best way to promote either the growth of the Sunderban 
„area or the welfare of the local people. 

There are two hand operated tubewells at Jharkhali, 
just outside the SDB Guest House. They had to go down 
© to 1200 feet to get sweet water, the shallower acquifers being 
“saline. The water is good. There are many villagers draw- 
‘ing water from the well. We are told this is the only 
source of drinking water for a number of neighbouring 
‘villages and hamlets. But why could the SDB not drill 
: more deep tubewe 


Jls to provide drinking water to all villagers 
in the area ? Surely, it is not fair to expect that the villagers 
` , would trudge miles daily to fetch drinking water, particularly 
where there is no road, and the soil may become slippery 
and treacherous after a few showers ? This is not in the 
plans drawn up for Jharkhali, under the World Bank loan, 
where they are concerned only with the fisheries project 
at this place, and various other specific works elsewhere. 
There is little else to do at 


Jharkhali except to sce the 
fishery project. We have seen 


the brick paved road under 
construction, the jetty also under construction, the social 
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forestry efforts. It is time to go back. There is time to 
get into acreek where the Irrigation department inspection 
bungalow is located. : 

Across the creek, one can see that the PWD is construct- 
ing the brick paved road to Basanti. The road would 
need a bridge across the creek which is not yet in the blue 
prints of any agency. Given the bridge, this road would be 
a boon to the people of this area. If only the SDB could 
add a few deep tubewells for each village, they would give 
the people in this area two essential bits of infrastructure : 
drinking water and communications. The SDB would 
also need to provide more practical, workable jetties which 
would be operable round the year (at both ebb tide and 
high tide) at a large number of points currently in use by the 
people. Add motorised fishing boats to groups of fishermen, 
who can then go out further afield into the deep sea for their 
catch ; and the excavation of derelict channels to store rain- 
water for helping the farmers to raise a second crop, and 
the SDB would then have played a useful developmental 
role. One certainly does not need expensive projects for 
setting up government operated brackish water fisheries, 
depriving the local population access to land which they 
would other otherwise settle. 

The Sunderbans have turned out to be different from 
the Sunderbans of one’s childhood fancies. The inhabited 
part is forbidding, hostile, with enormous practical hurdles. 
in the way of the men who have settled there. But these 
hurdles can be overcome ; and the overwhelming impression 
one gets is that the SDB is both working on the wrong lines 
and is much too slow. Of the other Sunderban, below the 
Frazer line, I had only a glimpse. It certainly is wild, 
unspoilt country, nice for a visit. Not so nice if you have 
to stay there cooped up as a Forest Officer. 


8 May 1984 


Comprehensive Area Development 
In Tamluk 


BD had extended an invitation some time back for a visit 
to some of the project areas under the Comprehensive Area 
Development Corporation (CADC). He himself would 
be visiting Tamluk and Debra, in the Midnapore district, 
middle of the month. This would be a good opportunity 
to see the functioning of this expensive project. 

The GADC is an agency started in the mid seventies 
with the objective of bringing about “comprehensive 
development” in a limited command area—there are 21 
such project areas in West Bengal—which may then be 
taken as the model to be followed in other areas. The 
CADC were expected (originally) to move from one area 
to another, as development in a project area got under way. 
This has not happened, but that is another story. 

Tamluk—Tamralipta_of yore—is a bare two hours 
drive from Calcutta. We have been on part of this road 
before, but the road surface seems quite different from the 
earlier experience during the trip to Junput not so long ago. 
The road has been thoroughly repaired and given a smooth 
asphalt top. We make good time, and soon after 10 a.m. we 
are in the CADC office at village Kelomal approximately 
5 milometres north of Tamluk. While BD is organising 
his meetings, we are whisked off to Radhamani Bazaar 
close by ; they have a twice weekly hat there. Apparently, 
this is a major event in this area. The hat is on Tuesdays 
and Fridays ; the Tuesday hat is the big occasion. 

What is the major activity/product around which the 
hat is centred ? Very strangely, it is cotton yarn—hank 
yarn required by weavers. Is there any yarn supply 
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nearby ? No, the yarn comes from Calcutta—Burra-bazar 
to be specific—since there is no local supply of yarn. Is 
Tamluk a very important handloom weaving centre ? 
Not really. 


There seems to be no proper rationale for the develop- 
ment of certain markets, or even of certain occupations 
developing in certain areas. Coming to think of it, one can 
find little rationale for Radhamani Bazar developing as a 
major market for cotton yarn. It is not even on a crossing 
of major highways, so it does not become a focal point for 
a number of different places. It does not produce yarn. 
That comes from Calcutta. It isnot a large weaving 
centre. Nor is there a large local demand for different 
types of cloth woven with 17 and 40 count yarn. Some- 
how, these are the only two types of yarn bought and sold 
here. Nobody can quite explain how this market came 


to grow this way, so as to attract dealers even from Orissa 
and Bihar. 


The dyeing of yarn is done locally at Radhamani 
Bazar. A visit to a dyeing establishment is again highly 
educative. Most of the dyes used (or bought and sold) 
here are “‘Kutcha’’, even though fast colour dyes are not 
all that more expensive. The weavers are reluctant to pay 
the slightly higher price for yarn dyed with fast colours. 
Again, this is a phenomenon hard to explain. Is it that 
with the high price of yarn, every small price difference 
for dyed yarn begins to matter pa 


Half a dozen persons are working on vat dyes. Itisa 
very simple process, reminiscent of 18th century England. 
There is a shed ; there are a dozen open fire ovens (fired 
‘by coal)—earthen pit fireplaces really—on which the dyes 
are being mixed with water and heated in huge pans. One 
man 1s working on a blue dye, another on a maroon one, a 
third one on. black, and so on. Maroon and deep blue are 
ithe two favourite colours apparently, for more than one 
person is doing each of these colours. The hank yarn gets 
slid into a strong wooden rod and dipped into the pan 
-where the dye is being heated. The worker has a huge 
[leather glove in one hand, and rolls the hank which is 
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soaked again and again to give the entire hank a uniform 
colour. The liquid is then squeezed out and the hank is 
hung out to dry in the sun. That completes the process. 
‘The yarn takes a few days to get completely dry and ready 
for the market. 


They are doing only “Atcha” colour yarn in this esta- 
‘blishment. The workers are not piece-rated, surprisingly. 
‘They are paid Rs. 10/-per day for an 8 hour stint. The 
difference between uncoloured yarn (Rs 130/- per bundle) 
and coloured yarn (Rs 142/- per bundle) covers the full 
cost and leaves a small profit for the dyeing establishment. 
‘Somehow, the weavers prefer the non-fast colour (dyed) 
-yarn at Rs 142/- rather than the fast colour yarn at around 
Rs 152/- per bundle. Radhamani Bazar is self sufficient; 
there are three or four shops selling dyes, which, again, 
they obtain from Calcutta. 

The CADG officers continue to rail against the nine 
wholesalers. There is nothing one can suggest except 
the formation of co-operatives of weavers, to prevent their 
being exploited by any cartel of yarn dealers. They could 
then obtain their yarn directly from Calcutta. The CADC; 
‘officers feel it is a conspiracy of the cotton yarn mills, 
they are not prepared to sell yarn to the CADC. Well 
if the requirement is large enough, and if the CADC could 
give guarantees as to volume purchases, it could perhaps 
enter into an arrangement with some spinning mills else- 
where in India. The same would be true of a co-operative. 
A co-operative would also find a market for the products 
more easily, through the diverse government agencies buy- 
ing handloom products from co-operatives. 

Have the GADG tried to contact the spinning mills 
directly, or talked to the weavers with a view to getting 
` them to form a co-operative ? No, they have not. 

This highlights another problem. There are a number 
of spinning mills under the Government of West Bengal. 
They are all operating well below capacity, their produc- 
tion costs are high, the quality of their yarn is poor, their 
yarn is high priced, and not available in adequate quantity, 
The one at Kalyani has a negative net value of output : 
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its losses exceed the wage payment. Of interest on capital 
lent by the State government, it pays none, it has no cash. 
If Kalyani could only increase its output, it could solve 
both its own problems and the problems of the weavers in 
the State who are perenially facing the problem of yarn 
supply at reasonable prices. In fact, that was why the 
Kalyani unit was set up; and another unit in West Dinajpur 
is in the process of being setup. 

But there is a snag. Every citizen of West Bengal. 
seems to consider the government, or the government 
undertaking where he works, as a convenient milch cow. 
We all have only a charter of demands and no responsibility. 
The Kalyani Spinning Mills is not the only example. The 
Ahmedpur Supar Mills in Birbhum has a cost of production 
of something like Rs 18/- per kg of sugar. The Oriential 
Gas Company has little or no gas to sell ; it harbours a large 
staff, many of whom are past retirement age, with no work, 
no responsibilities, only a wage payment to collect at the 
end of the month. The Westinghouse Saxby Farmer has. 
two units. In one, the workers do not permit the Managing 
Director to even enter the premises. They have done no. 
work for several months, and the unit is as good as closed. 
And yet, come the end of the month, the workers must be 
paid their wages. These are not isolated examples ; they 
are typical of many others. 

Years back, Gunnar Myrdal, had escribed India as a 
“soft state” (See his Asian Drama). West Bengal is certainly 
soft on organised workers. A Left Front government 
cannot be harsh on workers, apparently. But we forget 
that thereby we are all becoming avoidably harsh towards. 
the millions of unemployed, backward, underfed people 
whose Standards cannot be raised because our resources. 
are being drained to mollify a few unscrupulous and un- 
deserving pressure groups. The call of the workers of the 
world to unite is apparently meant for those who have 
somehow managed to get on the pay rolls of the government 
or of some enterprise. They constitute the urban pro- 
letariat. They are organized. The call does not cover the 
millions of underemployed and underfed in the rurak 
areas, or even the jobless in the urban areas, 
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But we must get back to Radhamani Bazar. If this 
place is such an important market place for yarn (and 
certain varieties of cloth), should not part of the prosperity 
of the traders rub off a little on the local population ? 
Where are the signs of the “trickle down” effect ? May 
be our traditional Indian businessmen still continue to 
Jead an austere and frugal life. Their appearance would 
give no indication of the millions they have accumulated. 
Certainly, the presence of a few millionnaires does not 
appear to have improved the lot of the general populace in 
Radhamani Bazar. 

Next on the schedule is a visit to Haridaspur and Rasik- 
pur. They have built a set of community latrines here, in 
Haridaspur area. It may serve about 10 or 12 hamlets 
close by, if they choose to use the facility. The latrines 
have been ready for some months, and judging from their 
looks nobody has used them yet. There are two of them, 
one for ladies and the other for gents. They should be 
a boon for the ladies one would imagine, but our thinking 
is obviously conditioned by our urban background. The 
latrine is brand new. No one has started using the latrine 
yet. Though served by a septic tank, one does not quite 
know how it is going to be kept clean by the users. It can 
become a real nuisance otherwise, at least to the family 
living close by. The capital cost of a latrine is approxi- 
mately Rs 900/-. That is fine, but have the GADO officials 
considered the implications of the new experiment ? Nature 
has many scavengers, but any form of upkeep of a latrine 
is anathema to a caste Hindu. And one can imagine what 
the place would be like if the users do not volunteer to 
keep it clean. 

One is reminded of a similar experiment in Iran where 
Lin the words of George Foster (see Problems of Interna- 
tional Health Programmes ; New York)—“overlooking the 
fact that the dry atmosphere dries up fecal matter and flies 
do not breed, exponents of ‘advanced’ Western public health 
methods produced latrines which, when used, became stink- 
ing fly breeders.” 


The next visit is to a children’s nursery. The villagers 
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in Rasikpur have donated a fairly large space and a long 
series of huts. They have formed a women’s organisation 
which would run the nursery. About 20 to 30 children of 
different ages are sitting in two rooms, loudly reciting nursery 
rhymes, one lady supervisor in each room watching over 
them. It is a creche essentially, where working mothers— 
and they are all working mothers in the villages—can 
leave their children. An unusual sight in an Indian village. 
But an innovative idea indeed. 

The CADC officers inform us that they are planning to 
break part of the mud structure and build afresh to CADC 
specifications. But why ? What is the sanctity behind 
the GADC specifications ? Why destroy a perfectly good 
structure ? Can they not extend the building ? Well, 
yes, they could. It is best to leave it at that. 

It never helps to argue. People would do what they 
want to do, anyway. Why tax their patience and abuse 
their hospitality ? 

Rasikpur ladies specialise in making a natural dye out 
of the clayey mud in the ponds nearby. The process is 
unusual yet simple. The clayey soil-(at the bottom of a 
pond) is carefully selected and dumped into a pit which is 
then filled with water. The muddy water is then poured 
into earthen jars, their necks covered with a saucer, and 
left in the sun. The water dries up leaving a thin coating 
of a shining brownish yellow sediment. - This is neatly 
cut and scraped off. When burnt, it gives the colour of 
tiles or bricks, and is in great demand. The price varies 
between Rs 40 and Rs 60 per maund, the present going 
price brings Rs 60. It takes 10 days to a fortnight for the 
clay to dry up inside the earthen jar. 

A lady working wholetime can manage upto 4000 jars, 
we are told. This is purely theoretical, though. In 
fact, they generally have 100 or so jars each. They have 
other work, other chores. Until the rains come output is 
quite high. They have no problem in selling their product. 

Somebody comes in a jeep from time to time and takes 
the stuff away, the entire quantum available. The ladies 
generally make -about Rs 100 per month extra—depending 
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` upon the number of jars they can manage. The jar is. 
their only investment. j 


On the way back, we see quite a few villages where 
almost every hamlet has a few or a few hundred jars. So, 
this is the source of the “Geri Mati” colour used for colouring 
flower pots, brick walls etc. ) 


The early afternoon is set for a fish netting operation 
in Ramakhalua, a village close to the GADC branch head- 
quarters. Before we get there, one finds a shed with a 
large number of looms standing idle, and abandoned. The 
proprietors who had formed a co-operative just could not 
manage. the unit and have closed it down. They have 
offered it to the CADG, but there are no takers. Could it 
be made into a training institute ? But the problem with 
training institutes is that they must be subsidized since 
the output is likely to be of uneven quality and therefore 
difficult to sell profitably. Also, to run a proper training 
institute, one needs better infrastructure. This can only 
be a production unit, but to be successful, a production unit 
has to be worked by competent weavers, have a good supply 
of raw materials. The CADC is unable to assume the 
responsibility. 

The fish netting operation is interesting to watch, for 
one unversed in these operations. This is an operation 
which should, in fact, be repeated frequently, once a month 
if possible. One lets the fish off at the end of it, but the 
operation gives the fish exercise, removes carbonaceous. 
material from the bottom of the tank, and generally helps. 
clean up the pond. But it is expensive, costing the owner 
of the fish pond anything between Rs 60 to Rs 80 for every. 
netting operation. Some eight people are required for the 
netting operation, four on each side, holding the net in 
position. 


There-are some really big sized fish here, which is sur- 
prising, since normally the catch is sold out before the 
monsoon when fresh fish fingerlings are introduced into the 
pond. We sce some 10 or 12 pounders of the carp family. 
‘This pond is well stocked, for the net is full, and they have 
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a problem relesaing the fish undamaged after freeing them : 
from the net. 

Fish do not breed in a pond ; they must have running 
water. But they can be nurtured in a pond, and fish 
fingerlings have to be bought from specialist fish farms, 
one of which is scheduled for a visit later in the evening. 

All through the day, ever since we left Kolaghat and 
turned towards Tamluk, the landscape has been most 
inviting and pleasing to the eye, There is boro paddy 
everywhere, generally ready to be harvested in places already 
harvested and in a few places still green. More importantly, 
there is a lot of foliage all around. During the drive to 
Haridaspur and Rasikpur in the morning ; the drive from 
Kelomal to Ramkhalua ; the drive on the canal inspection 
road to the home of the fish breeding expert, in the evening, 
‘one sees green foliage and thick vegetation everywhere. 
The area is full of ponds, lined with banana trees, and 
the thatched hamlets present a peaceful sight, with the 
golden light of the sun lighting up part of the roof now 
laden with pumpkins or gourd in almost every hamlet, the 
tall coconut trees swaying with the breeze. The landscape 
today is totally different from the one encountered on the 
way to Digha and again on the way back from Digha to 
Midnapore only a few months back. Then, the country- 
side had appeared dry, barren. The Aman paddy had 
been harvested, but for miles around, just bare farmland 
soaking up the sun, radiating heat. On both sides of the 
highway, the countryside had then appeared bare ; there 
were few trees. Now, barely fifty miles away, the whole 
‘scenery is different. Tamluk countryside has suddenly 
dressed herself most enchantingly ; she is out to captivate. 

Of course, where we stand now we are not far from 
the saucer like bowl of Moyna, where drainage is the main 
problem. Apparently, Tamluk gets the advantage of 
Moyna’s excess water, without its disadvantages. 

The weather too has been pleasant. All day, the clouds 
have been playing hide and seek with the sun. The breeze 
is cool and pleasant. It does not appear we are tramping 
the districts in the height of summer. But then, I forget 
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s» Tamluk is some distance away from Kanthi, north of the 


Haldi river. We arein a different area of Midnapore really. 

What a difference it makes to one’s psychology, to one’s 
impressions on and reactions to a place one visits for the 
first time, this combination of nature and weather. Add 
to that how man has guided and contrived mother nature— 
whether she has been gently nurtured or ravaged and 
despoiled—and you can be certain whether a casual visitor 
would be attracted to or repelled by a place. This is a 
totally different face of rural Midnapore north of the Haldi 
river as compared to the neighbouring blocks south of the 
Haldi river. 

Back at Kelomal, there is little to do immediately, but 
there is a refresher course of instructors of adult education 
going on in a corner of a neighbouring school building. 
The CADC officials lead us there. The trainees are the 
people who have to impart education to adults. 

RG who has come from Calcutta three days back on an 
inspection tour. She was herself taking the class. If 
ever there was a persuasive, logical person, it is RG. But 
privately, she despairs because of the difficulties of the 
adult education programme. There are too many dropouts. 
Inevitably, there are, in every class, people of different age 
groups ; and the older a person, the slower he is to imbibe 
the lessons. In the presence of others old enough to be his 
sons, the illiterate adult prefers to quietly dropout rather 
than get further and further behind. Then, there are the 
agricultural seasons, and the adult is under a compulsion to 
get out into the field for the whole day. The education 
would have to wait. And when he is back, he is out of 
his depth. ` He is also tired and he has an understandable 
tendency to slip away. There is a third reason for the 
high drop out rate. The instructors lack good publicity 
material. They lack films and other appurtenances. 
Audio visual methods are highly effective. The attendance 
would be more than full if they had educational films to 
show ; if the lessons could be related to the practical pro- 
blems faced by the farmers and by the village people 
generally. But there are no such films available. The few 
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that exist are in Calcutta, in the vaults of the Information 
department taken out from time to time to be shown to VIP 
visitors. The workers in the field rarely if ever get them. 
They cannot teach at night when it is dark—for the villages 
lack power—and during the day, the adult has to work for 
his living so he has no time for the adult education class. 


It is discouraging the high drop out rate. So the 
instructors, themselves poorly paid, get discouraged. How 
does one make a success of the adult education pro- 
gramme ? 


There is no answer to most of the questions, though 
one could endeavour to see that proper publicity material 
including films is sent to all adult education centres. But 
the main problem here is the paucity of resources and where 
one should deploy scarce resources. Should we spend more 
money on primary education, or supplying free books and 
exercise books, or mid-day meals to school children, or on 
adult education ? One can send an occasional film to each 
place, unless the entire education system is changed. One 
cannot ensure an endless chain of entertaining educational 
material only for all adult education centres. Also, what 
one really needs is individual attention, to suit each adult’s 
timings as also his specific needs by way of education. But 
are our instructors up to it ? 

The entire scenario is depressing. The faces of -the 
would-be instructors one sees are dull, listless, without 
hope, without excitement, without enthusiasm. They are 
basically educated unemployed rural youth—young men 
and women who have come to this profession only because 
of the absence of any better opportunities. They do not 
seem to be impelled by any idealism or enthusiasm, nor 
is their own educational level high enough to enable them 
to improvise. They probably chose this profession as a 
career, and they can hardly be expected to use imagination 
to make their lessons interesting. Given all the above 
difficulties, what hope is there of the adult education pro- 
gramme succeeding ? And if this is the state of play in the 
GADC—which is a selective, concentrated attempt, at a 
fairly high cost, to bring about change over a limited area 
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of 10,000 acres per project—how would the other adult 
education centres fare ? 


It is time to leave, for I have a date in the Tamluk 
municipal offices, with the chairman and vice-chairman of 
the municipality, Messrs GM and PKD respectively. So 
here we are in the Tamluk municipality office trying to 
understand the state of municipal affairs. PKD is very 
knowledgeable, and explains the economy in and around 
Tamluk, its past histroy, its recent growth. 

Tamluk is a very big market for paan (betel leaves), 
almost every farmer in and arund the area having a 
“paan boroj? or two. Indeed, during the morning, we 
had visited a couple of small farmers, both quite prosperous. 
We had been taken round a number of the covered, bamboo 
frame shacks meant for the growing of “paan”. The 
farmers were very patient with their ignorant visitor, and had 
explained how exactly they nurture the paan leaves, what 
type of rots to fear, the remedies, the soil nutrients suited for 
paan growing. One of them seemed to be efficient and 
resourceful ; he was able to get upto Rs 500 per 1000 paan 
leaves, or Rs 0.50 per leaf at his doorstep. Even if this 
were a temporary windfall, and were not to hold good over 
a period, our paan grower was not doing too badly. He 
was growing both the “Mithey paan” and the “Desi? paan” 
varieties, and both were very large sized, and apparently 
of a preferred kind. Tamluk, we were told by the CADG 
officers sends out nearly one crore rupees worth of paan 
leaves daily, to all parts of India, Calcutta being a major 
market. The paan leaves are in fact sent as far as Delhi 
and Bombay. The paan trade is the most important activity 
around this area. 


Tamralipta of ancient days used to be a port town, 
and quite prosperous. The sea has receded since; the 
port has disappeared, but then Tamluk remains one of 
the older settlements in these parts. Folk lore has it that 
Tamralipta is one of the ‘‘Pecthasthans”—place where 
diverse parts of Sati’s body dropped when Siva in his anger 
went round and round the earth, with Sati’s dead body 
slung over his shoulder, and with Brahma—fearing that 
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Siva’s anger might destroy the world—following Siva, slowly: 
hacking away at Satis dead body. Tamralipta, again 
according to folk lore, is the place from where Behula set 
sail for heaven in order to restore her dead husband to life. , 

The municipal offices in Tamluk Town Hall also contain 
a small museum, built up by a small team of people of 
whom the vice-chairman of the municipality is one. A 
visit tothe museumis quite rewarding. It is asmall collec- 
tion in two rooms, but very neatly maintained. Here are 
potteries of the Kushan period and earlier, some with 
Egyptian influence writ large over them, all relics found 
in this area. How did Egyptian influence reach these 
parts ? Did the Phoenicians of old travel in their papyrus. 
reed boats from the Red Sea ports to the East, bringing with 
them the culture, the arts and the products of Mesopotamia, 
and of ancient Egypt ? Or did Indian sailors venture out,, 
across the Indian ocean, and up the Red Sea? Here,, 
in the Tamluk museum we see instruments dating back 
prior to the iron age—harpoon heads and fish hooks made 
of animal bones. Here we see coins, again dating back to 
the Kushan period, some others un-dated, and then 
suddenly coins of the Moghul period. There is evidence of 
Buddhist civilization in Tamluk—or Tamralipta of old— 
among some of the potteries and other finds. 

There was a Buddhist stupa in Tamralipta. It has 
reportedly been built over, with a Durga temple constructed 
on what seems to be a mound. That mound is really the 
stupa of old, but then how does one prove it without ex- 
cavating, which is no longer possible with the temple. 
above ? Let the stupa remain hidden, shouldering the 
weight of the Durga temple. The temple is quite a few 


hundred years old, and is the “Peethasthan” temple we 
spoke of earlier, 


PKD takes me to a few paan markets. There are seven 
or eight of them I am told, and we visit three of them., 
It is an impressive sight, the transactions in these wholesale 
markets. There is no noise or din. Huge baskets are filled. 
to the top with paan leaves neatly placed in circles, the 
radius slowly narrowing until the basket is full to the tops: 


` 
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Tt is then covered up with banana leaves and secured. 
Basket after basket is being filled up, the paan leaves counted 
to the last leaf, and packed ready for despatch. A “‘muhuree”’ 
or a clerk is jotting down details. The buyer is standing 
by idly, at a distance. The deal has been closed ; he 
is only watching the packing. Soon the baskets are carted 
away. They would either leave Tamluk by truck or by 
a goods wagon, depending on the destination. 

PKD confirms the CADC estimate that paan exports 
from Tamluk average around Rs one crore a day. One 
can believe it. In the space of half an hour, I saw hundreds 
of baskets being carted away. It is the end of the day, 
and the business has already tapered off. And there are 
seven or eight of such markets in Tamluk town. 

Back in the municipal offices, we have a chat on munici- 
pal affairs, on the state of municipal finances, on the various 
development programmes they have in mind. They have 
identified a plot of land on which they want to build a new 
municipal market, to meet the demand of the expanding 
population. Tamluk’s water supply dates back 40 years, 
and nearly 2/3rds of the present (and stillgrowing) urban 
population has to be provided with tap water. The market 
is likely to cost Rs 7 lakhs to build ; the water supply project 
would require Rs 90 lakhs. Tamluk is situated at the end 
ofa saucer like bowl the famous flood prone area of Moyna, 
They have to plan a proper drainage system. The roads 
to Tamluk need repair. Tamluk’s revenues are totally 
inadequate to meet Tamluk’s growing needs, They need 
financial support for the capital works to be undertaken, 
They also need the services of an architect-cum-town 
planner and a surveyor who can help them draw up a blue- 
print of the town, to help them plan the augmentation of 
water supply and its future expansion. 

One can understand the need for an architect or a 
surveyor or of other technical experts. But why does 
Tamluk need capital assistance for constructing a market ? 
Gan the required funds not be raised by asking people to 
pay in advance for allotment of valuable office/other Space 
in the market ? Pat comes the answer ; they want to build 
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the market for the ‘have nots’. Please do so by all means, 
but in the name of the ‘have nots’, how many haves will 
grab this valuable urban Space ? Suppose they were to 
construct a double storied building (for part of the area), 
the first floor could be leased to doctors, lawyers, traders, 
other professionals or affluent people who may want space 
for opening clinics, offices and shops. Many shopkeepers 
would want to open retail stores for textiles, etc., to serve 
the growing market, and these people are rich. Tamluk 
is fast developing as a major shopping centre for both neigh- 
bouring Haldia on one side and Kolaghat on the other. 
Suppose they build a really modern market with 20 suites 
for setting up clinics, fashionable shops and stores, and say.a 
hundred or more earmarked ‘spaces’, on raised platforms, 
for the have-nots, they could advertise for the allotment of 
these suites to bidders who would pay, say, Rs one or two 
lakh each as advance deposit money. They can then 
raise enough money on the construction of a really decent 
market (and not limit their construction outlay to Rs. 7 lakhs 
as planned at present), and then use a small fee charged 
from the occupants of the market Space to maintain the 
market in good repair 
revenues generally. We must all try to become financially 
independent and viable. How else are We going to find the 
funds required for local development everywhere ? If the 
State provides a subsidy to one municipality—and it should 
do so in order to upgrade the basic infrastructure and social 
services in many areas, how can it deny the subsidy to all 
other areas ? Whereis all this money to come from ? Tamluk 
is relatively prosperous. Can they not think of becoming. 
self sufficient and independent of the State Government ? : 

Then, there is the paan trade in Tamluk, which sends 
out some Rs one crore 


venience, let us assume this works out to Rs 300 crores 
annually. A tax of no 


help the municipality to upgrade all its services. In fact,’ 
not every area is as well endowed as Tamluk appears to be: 
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The Chairman promises to think over the possibility, but 
one does not know whether he is merely being polite. It 
is the same all over, Calcutta being the worst offender in 
this regard. How much inequality is being perpetrated 
in the name of the so-called ‘have nots’ for whose welfare 
or even employment we do not have the funds which are 
required ? A sizeable part of the Plan outlay of West Bengal 
gets dissipated in Calcutta. And yet, Calcutta is rich 
and prosperous. At any rate, the Calcuttan is much 
better off than the people outside Calcutta. He enjoys 
civic amenities, but does not fully pay for them. Every 
facility in Calcutta involves a heavy subsidy, be it sewage, 
water supply, or transport, or education and health, milk 
supply, even electricity supply. The GMDA alone claims 
some 10 percent of the plan funds. Add the Transport, 
Health and Education sectors—anything like one third or 
more of the total plan outlay of West Bengal goes to Calcutta. 
These are for new works. The maintenance expenditure 
is met from the revenue budget, and a preponderant share 
of the revenue expenditure in West Bengal goes to shore 
up the facilities in Calcutta, in terms of the current outlay 
on education, health, transport subsidies, subsidy on milk 
supply, et. al. 


This is the irony. Our hearts bleed for the ‘have nots’. 
But most of our current subsidies and plan outlays go to 
pampering the Calcutta citizen. And yet look at the 
lifestyle of a large section of the Calcutta population. They 
live in palatial buildings walled off from the rest of the 
rest of the community, with large gardens. The houses 
are like veritable palaces. Or else they live in luxury apart- 
ment buildings in exclusive residential areas. They have 
their private generators for power supply when the State 
power supply fails. They have deep tubewells for their 
own water supply. They have armed guards at the gate to 
preventintruders. And what taxes do they pay ? 

Take even the ‘“Bhadrologs’’, the middle class of Calcutta, 
What taxes do they pay for the civic amenities enjoyed by 
them ? 

Calcutta could raise plenty of resources. Take the 
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urban property tax in Calcutta. It is inconceivably low 
when compared to other metropolitan areas in the country. 
The property tax in Calcutta includes the charges for 
municipal water supply. Considering the enormous invest- 
ment required for the development of the Salt Lake area, 
this must be the most expensive, most heavily subsidized 
urban settlement in the whole world. For whose benefit ? 


The report of a high level committee appointed by the 
State Government—under the eminent economist, Bhaba- 
tosh Datta—on municipal finance, is gathering dust on 
the shelves of Finance department officials in the Writers 
Building. But property taxes cannot be raised in Calcutta. 
That committee had made many recommendations in 
regard to the raising of municipal revenues. A survey 
recently conducted by a responsible team discovers, inter 
alia, that in one particular market alone, near Sealdah, 
the owner of the market charges a daily fee of one rupee 
per headload of stuff brought by hawkers to be sold in the 
market. This is a daily market, perhaps one of the biggest 
in the whole country, may be in the whole of Asia. The 
headloads are estimated to vary from 20,000 to 25,000 
daily. Leave out the permanent stalls, the wholesalers 
and big retailers doing business here. The daily income 
for the market owner from hawkers alone would range from 
Rs. 20,000/- to Rs. 25,000/- ; and considering that this 
market is closed for only a few festival days (like the Dussehra 
Day), it should be open for some 350 days in the year. 
The annual income from hawkers alone would be between 
Rs. 70 lakhs to Rs. 80 lakhs ; and the total income may 
be well above a crore of rupees annually, 


The municipal records show the income from the market 
at Rs. 4 lakhs annually. The municipal tax assessment 
on this amount is still at the pre-second world war rate. 


And now, take a look at the ‘have nots’ who dwell in 
the slums of Calcutta. They pay perhaps Rs. 50 or more 
per month for a small room in a chawl without a window, 
without water, without electricity, and without even 
sanitation, the residents of the entire area being required 
to attend to the calls of nature in or around a dirty sewage 
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‘canal nearby, or some such convenient spot. They have, 
may be, one tubewell—a shallow one—for the supply of 
potable water, as well as water for all household needs, for 


all residents. 

Why blame the poor chairman of the Tamluk 
municipality ?. He is only taking a cue from his peers. 
Revenue collection is unpleasant ; some one else has to 
‘do the dirty work. It is an unpleasant thought, but it 
is the reality. 

The Vice Chairman of the Tamluk municipality indicates 
that they are seriously considering “regulating” the paan 
market more carefully. That is essential, and they would 
need to come up with some statutory basis for levying a 
‘turnover tax, for the facilities granted to traders in the 
regulated market. But that is not what they are thinking 
of. They want to fix a minimum price for paan sold in the 
market, in the interest of paan growers, 

But please do not tamper with the pricing, one is reluct- 
antly forced to advise. From what we had heard and seen 
in the morning, the paan growers are not getting a bad price. 
After all, the paan growers need a large market ; and these 
traders have created a market for Tamluk’s paan throughout 
India. Do not disturb the marketing system, because the 
paan growers can be hit really hard if the marketing of 
paan were to be disturbed and affected, What can be done 
is to tap a very small part of the paan traders profit. Good 
policy and bleeding hearts do not necessarily go together, 
Prices cannot be neutral to quality. Keep a record of the 
and collect a tax, certainly. But do not 
arket unless you can handle the market- 
hat even the central government 


transactions, 
tamper with the m 
ing. And one knows t the 
has not been successful in riding this tiger. 

The CADC office in Debra Block is at Dalpatipur village 
before we reach Debra. It is a totally different face of 
Debra from the one we had seen earlier, This part of 
Debra looks much more prosperous than the part, a little 
distant from the highway, we had seen earlier, in the 
company of SKM, the Sabhadhipati of the Zila Parishad, 
What a difference, not only in the scenery but also in the 
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general outlook and approach of the two sets of people we 
meet on the two occasions. ‘here is a lot of boro cultiva- 
tion, much more indeed than one would expect in this 
relatively dry part of the country, and the entire area looks 
green—not the dry, harsh countryside that greeted us in 
most parts of Midnapore, during December. Clearly, the 
CADC command area is specially favoured. But the over 
whelming impression remains that the focus of attention 
of the CADC officials is only on their limted command area, 


and not on the optimal use of the limited water resources. 
for the entire countryside. 


- Later we discuss this matter with BD, while driving back 
to Calcutta. The CADC command area is doubtless pro- 
Sperous. But how can we make use of the GADC outfit 
for more than the development of a small area ? Can 
the GCADG experts not render better service by advising 
the district planning authorities, and assisting them to: 
draw up local level plans as part of the exercise at decentra- 
lised planning ? There are problems ; but perhaps some 
modus vivendi can be established, and indeed, needs to be 
established between different agencies and organisations of 
the State government. But that is where difficulties arise. 


There is an enterprising fisherman nearby who has 
started a fish nursery on his own. Pisciculture should have 
a bright future in West Bengal and it is strange that this 
State, with so many rivers, streams, ponds, lakes, such a’ 
length of sea coast, so many inland creeks and backwater 
areas, should “import” large quantities of fish from as 
far as Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh and U. P. One of the 
important needs in this connection is the supply of fish 
fingerlings. SB—that is the name of the enterprising fish 
farmer—has taken a training course in fish breeding. He 
comes from a fairly prosperous farming family owning 10 
acres of land plus som ponds. He has worked out his own 
system of breeding fish fingerlings. He has large breeder 
fish in a well stocked pond, from where he transfers them 
to a pit some 10’ x10’ x 6’. This pit is prepared by putt= 
ing a layer of sand at least 6” deep. Water is pumped into” 
this pit, from where it flows to a larger pit (some distance 
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away) which is 15x15x10. The arrangement is to 
simulate flowing water, since fish do not breed in stagnant 
waters. The breeder fish in the first pit comprise both 
male and female fish. The fish—both males and females— 
—are given pitultary injections, the female first and the 
male 72 hours later. The female starts laying the roes 
and the roes are then ‘enveloped’ in the sperm of the male 
fish. SB uses a feather to spread the male sperm smoothly, 
to fully cover the large cluster of roes. The roes are then 
allowed to spawn in the other pit ; each cluster of roes 
yielding upto a lakh or more potential fingerlings. The 
final rate of survival is around 60% ; 20 percent of the 
roes just do not get fertilised ; those that do, start forming 
a bubble, with the tiniest of a fingerling inside. These are 
then transferred to a larger pit where there are a few 
million such bubbles/fingerlings. After two to three weeks, 
the fingerlings are ready for the market. The going price 
today is Rs 400/- per one lakh fingerlings ; as the seaon 
advances, the price would come down to Rs 100 or less. 

SB has taken a loan of Rs 5000/- from the CADG and 
another loan for the same amount from his bank. After 
clearing all his loans, he netted Rs. 20,000/ odd last year. 
He has other costs (and investments). He has a diesel 
engine and a pump for pumpig up the water, which 
provides the first pit with flowing water, necessary for 
breeding. He needs labour for cleaning the tanks and 
generally for other work. He has now got the confidence 
that he would succeed ; he knows exactly what he should 
do to expand his operatious and the pitfalls he should 
avoid. SB appeared to be brimming with confidence. He 
is made of true entrepreneurial timber. it 

How does he make sure of the right number of male and 
female fish ? He has to be careful about the combination 
in order to get optimum results. Generally, he puts more 
for every female ; every female will 
rm of the male has to be enough to 
fertilise all the roes. Liven so, one does not get 100 percent 
success. SB explains one important condition. The roes. 
of the female and the sperm of the male must be’ from 
fish of of roughly the same size, to get the best results. =" 


than one male fish 
lay roes, but the spe: 
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When does one start operations ? Unfortunately, he 
is already late this year, but there was work on the farm ; 
and in any case, he cannot get hired labour until all the 
boro paddy has been harvested and put away. He has 10 
acres of farmland, and that is his family’s primary interest. 
This is Ais hobby, and his hobby pays him well. But his 
father is still the master of the household, and attaches 
first priorty to farming operations. 

He owns three breeding tanks and has leased a couple 
more. The lease rate is ridiculously low: Rs 300-400 
per annum. Apparently, people who own ponds here do 
not normally care to take up pisciculture themselves. 
Partly, this is because of joint ownership of ponds. Partly, 
the watch and ward problems are too difficult to handle. 
Any income one can get from one’s pond appears to be a 
bonus. 

SB’s fish fingerlings have a ready market. His stock is 
healthy and good, and his customers wait until his supplies 
are available in the market. 

It is getting to be dark, and we wind our way back. 
There is a power cut, and we sit out under the starry sky, 
the Project Director and a senior colleague of his, the 
Project Director of Bagnan—another CADC project area. 
They are interested to learn more about district planning, 
news reports of which have appeared in some newspapers. 

So far, the Panchayats have been associated only with 
the implementation of the RLEGP, the NREP and the 
IRDP (and one year, for the Drought Relief Programme), 
Indeed, these programmes could succeed only for the 
tremendous effort put in by the Panchayats at diverse 
levels. The Panchayats have also shown their competence 
~in different degrees—in the matter of planning and 
executing diverse local works. So, there is nothing revolu- 
tionary in the idea that the District Planning authorities 
under the Sabhadhipati of each district, should prepare 
plans for each district based on plans or programmes at the 
block level, prepared by the block level Panchayat Samitis, 
who in turn would draw up their programmes in consulta- 
tion with the Gram Panchayats, As these bodies get more 
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experience, the departmental plan would also be drawn 
up—to the extent they impinge on any area—in consulta- 
tion with the area planning authorities. The district 
planning authorities need to be assisted by trained experts, 
engineers, economists and other experts (in particular, land 
use experts, agronomists, geologists trained in ground- 
water exploration, junior engineers and the like). 

The district authorities would need help. To begin 
with, thcir felt needs are so large and patent, they can set 
their own priorities without much investigation. What 
they really need is engineers to draw up blueprints and to- 
implement them, the labour being available locally. 
Instead of workers provided by contractors, the idle man- 
power in the rural areas would be used for construction. 
The more difficult problems would pertain to the co- 
ordination required between state level (departmental) 
plans and the district plans. Can CADC help in some way?” 
It is our earnest hope that they can. 


9 june 1984 


A Digression Apropos the Weather 


Tue monsoon in Gangetic West Bengal has an in describable 
beauty. The dark rolling clouds ; the leaves of the tall 
coconut trees in the distant horizon fluttering in the breeze, 
the cool moist air, the cloud bursts alternating with golden 
sunshine when the air is free of any dust and when the sun 
rays look almost like liquid gold in the evening, the leaves 
of trees all washed and green, bursting with life and vigour, 
riotous vegetation everywhere—in fact the grass seems to 
be growing faster than the ability of the gardener to mow it 
—all this is a balm to tired old eves. That is the picture of 
the monsoon in Gangetic West Bengal. 

Of course, there are major problems for the dweller in 
the estuarine country, the slum 
of every city where drainage is minimal, the hard working 
vendor who has to market his wares, Come rain, come the 
blazing sun, in order to earn his daily bread. 


When driving across the Maidan from or to the Writers 
Building, you get a long sweep of the sky, with the back- 
drop of the river on one side, the Calcutta skyline—the 
new face of Chowringhee, with numerous tall structures— 
on the other, and the magnificent Victoria Memorial 
built of white marble on the third. The clouds rolling in 
from the South, over the distant trees and the Victoria 
Memorial nearby, make a canopy of unrivalled beauty. 
And yet, these clouds also impress you with their im 
power, the power of thunder, lightning and rain. 
is truly in her elements now. And with that the 
Maidan takes on a captivating beauty ; 
clean by the rain, the air moist with the breath of rain, 
the breeze cool and refreshing. Here, across the Maidan, 
the havoc wrought by the rain in other parts of the city is 


dweller in low lying parts 


mense 
Nature 
Calcutta 
the roads swept 
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not evident. Here, like the farmer in the countryside, you 
can truly rejoice in the monsoon. Here is one part of the 
metropolis where you can breethe freely. 


Even as you drive, there is sudden change of scenery. 
A fine drizzle has started, almost like the spray of the sea 
waves breaking over a rock. But unlike the sea, the 
spray is not salt. Pray do not roll up the car window. 
Never mind that your glasses are covered with tiny drops, 
and blur the vsion. Let the cool spray bathe the face. 


But the fine spray does not last ; the drizzle intensifies. 
The whole sky is now ashen grey ; and the rain is now 
coming down in a burst of frenzy. But even before you 
reach the Writers Building, of a sudden, the whole atmos- 
phere clears up. The sun has come out of hiding and is 
peeping from a small gap in the clouds. 

This fast changing mood of Nature is a daily occurrence. 
You may be singularly unlucky ; you may get caught by a 
downpour at the wrong moment, in the wrong place. 
Or you may be singularly lucky, and watch the rain from 
the safe shelter of your home or the office and manage to 


get across when there is a lull in the outpouring from the 


heavens. 

Traditionally, this is the time, in deltaic Bengal, to sit 
at home and munch puffed rice, or fried onion rings and 
thin slices of aubergine deep fried after being dipped in 
a batter of ‘besan’ (or powdered gram). This is the time, 
traditionally, for grandma to collect all the kids and regale 
them with stories of princes and princesses, of demons and 
dragons, of stories from the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, 
from the mythology of Siva and Parbati, of the demise of 
Sati and Siva’s frenzied anger at her death, of Indra and all 
the other (lesser) gods and goddesses. This is also the 
time when one recalls Tagore’s scintillating melodies 
appropriate for the season, of his lyrical stories for children. 
Let us satisfy ourselves with an inadequate translation of a 


few lines :— 
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“The rolling clouds recall to mind 
a childhood song’s refrain : 
The river is in spate, pitter patter comes the rain.. 
On the far off bank the rain has blurred 
all foliage from the eyes, 
The clouds this side are lit like myriad 
diamonds in the skies. 
The rolling clouds bring back to mind 
a childhood song’s refrain : 
The river is in spate, pitter patter comes the rain.” 

And so it goes on. It would be presumptuous to go any 
further, so inadequate is the translation. 

The clouds are still coming in waves, but it has started 
drizzling. There is still a breeze ; and the drops are as 
yet gentle. They would soon come down in a fury, ina mad 
rush, blotting out the scenery, when everything would be- 
come white, and the rain water would be gurgling down the 
street into the drains which are so choked with silt and other 


garbage that very soon there would be ankle deep to knee 
deep water in the streets bringing all traffic to a halt. 


That creates major hazards for the normal business of 
the modern world. But toa lazy dreamer, it is yet another 
opportunity to sit back on his armchair and watch the 
outside scene from his window, to sip tea and savour deep: 
fried onion rings jacketed in a batter of powdered gram ; 
to inhale the fresh air suffused with fine spray escaping 
from the torrential rain. This is of course a somewhat 
selfish view. Recall to mind the thousands whose homes 
are inundated, for whom the rains are a curse. But 
then, for the poorest of the poor, every season brings some 
curse or the other. It is either heatstroke during the 
summer ; or sleepless nights in the biting cold of the winter, 
without any vestige of warm clothing or cover ; or again 
tossing about on a mosquito infested bed on muggy nights, 
the famous southerly breeze of Calcutta totally absent 
in a hutment hemmed in by tall buildings. For the really 
poor in the urban areas, the monsoon means less of employ- 
ment and income, loss of property, severe damage to the 
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home and hearth, and endemic enteric diseases since even 
potable drinking water is not easily accessible. And 
yet, the monsoon is the harbinger of hope for the farmer, 
and with the farmer, for therest of the West Bengal economy, 
for even industry makes a large demand on water supply. 


The monsoon has different faces for different people. 


This is perhaps a good opportunity for digressing on the 
calculated cupidity of the private “developers” of Calcutta. 
Calcutta was founded by Job Charnock on the banks of the 
river Hooghly for reasons of its suitability as a com- 
merical centre. But, to the east and south of Calcutta, 
there were mud flats, long stretches of marshy low lands, 
merging into numerous creeks where the tides moved in and 
out, carrying away the storm water from thehigher reaches. 

The city of Calcutta is, on an average, only about 10 
to 12 feet above the mean sea level. Note also that the 
tidal bores coming up the Hooghly are frequently consider- 
ably higher than that. 

Job Charnock did not dream of the expansion of Calcutta 
in the haphazard way it has occurred. When the British 
settled down in Calcutta, they developed the area near and 
around the Chowringhee. The Indian gentry was settled in 
north Calcutta and almost all the gentry had large gardens 
with a pond or two, the earth dug out for creating ponds 
being used to raise the plinth level of their homes. And 
this expansion was mainly northward, along the banks of 
the river Hooghly. There was the Maratha Ditch, starting 
with the Beleghata canal on one side, and the “Adiganga” 
or Tolly’s nala on the other, draining away the storm water 
from Calcutta eastwards. And to the cast, stretching all 
the way from near Dum Dum to Tiljala, and further south, 
there were ‘bheries-—umtpeen water tanks which served 
both as fisheries as well as storage tanks for the storm water 


of Calcutta flowing eastwards. 

And so Calcutta grew, a European part around 
Chowringhee on high ground, a Bengali part in what is 
today known as north Calcuta, on relatively lower ground 
—though still higher than the Bheries to the east—extending 


10 
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over Baghbazar (near the river), Shambazar (the main 
area settled) extending to Maniktala, Narikeldanga 
Beleghata and Park Circus, all draining out eastwards and 
southwards. The landed gentry had garden houses stretch- 
ing all the way from Barangagar to Barrackpore. 


The original city of Calcutta was built for about one 
lakh peotple. That was the population for which the 
drainage system of the city was originally devised. Under- 
ground sewers were then unknown. The Open drains 
flushed out to the Beleghata canal, and further eastward 
via the Bhangar canal, to the Bidyadhari river, In retros- 
pect, the Bhangar canal—carrying Calcutta’s sewage and 
storm water to the Bidyadhari river—was a marvellous 
engineering achievement, sloping ever so gently eastward 
over a distance of some twenty miles. Where the canal 
meets the Bidyadhari, a system of lock gates was constructed 
(at Kultigang) to prevent the tidal waters fr 
the sewage back to Calcutta. 


Even in the earlier days, when it poured down heavily 
and incessantly, there were areas temporarily under knee 
deep or even waist deep water, in some areas south, or even 
in central Calcutta (like the “Than Thane Kali Bari” in the 
College Street area). But the water was soon drained out, 
may be in two hours, may be in four, depending on the 
intensity of the downpour, partly naturally, partly through 


a series of pumps installed at key points, the most important 
one at Palmer Bazar near Tangra. 


om pushing 


But now, the water in many areas submerges large tracts 
for days together, despite more powerful pumps. 
The influx of 


ing from a burgeoning p 
developers, to spearhead totall 
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gravity. Jadavpur, Garia, and of late Kasba—across the 
railway track going southwards from Sealdah—got settled 
—Kasba which was a marshy flat, with no possibility of 
the water draining out anywhere. On the north eastern 
fringe the Bangur Avenue (now called Lake Town)—to 
the west of the VIP Road to Dum Dum airport—has, 
other than Tiljala, perhapas the lowest mean height above 
the sea level. 

In the fifties, two things happened. First, the colossal 
mistake of settling Lake Town and of developing “Salt 
Lake City” by filling up a large number of bheries, spread- 
ing all the way from Kankurgachi to Beleghata, for which 
Yugoslav assistance and knowhow was sought; and 
secondly, the setting up of the Calcutta Metropolitan 
Planning Organisation, to help “plan”? the development of 
Calcutta. 

The Salt Lake City, raised with the silt of the river 
Ganga—god alone knows how much was spent on the 
project, for nobody today remembers the figure—created 
a high island where the low lying bheries were situated, and 
at one stroke stopped in large measure the eastward flow 
of Calcutta storm water. The Eastern Metropolitan 
Bypass, built on a man-made ridge, made the sealing off 
of Calcutta more effective. In any case, Salt Lake City 
—at around 14 feet above mean sea level—is on a higher 
level than Kankurgachi, Ultadanga, Maniktala, Narikel- 
danga and Beleghata. There is now no quick escape 
for the accumulated water in east Calcutta and south 
Calcutta, except by way of pumping the water out into 
the Bhangar canal. 

The GMDA, which succeeded the CMPO as the plann- 
ing and executing authority, has doubtless laid some un- 
derground sewers in parts of the city. But, it cannot and 
has not reached the myriad lanes and by-lanes of Calcutta. 

The sewers get choked with garbage and silt. And 
with the Calcutta work ethic, they do not get cleared in 
time. The civic authorities are not exactly assisted by 
the local population dumping empty coconut shells and 
other solids into the drains. 
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In any case, the sewers are not meant to, and cannot 
drain the storm water quickly and efficiently. More parti- 
cularly, during high tide, there is nowhere one can drain 
the water from Calcutta, because the Bhangar canal 
cannot conceivably push out all the water during the height 
of the monsoon out to the Bidyadhari river ; in fact, the 
scepage through the “gates” of the lock at Kultigong lead 
to some ingress of water ; and the level of the Hooghly. is 
also high. One can only pump the sewage water out of 
the city to the canal, and possibly part of the storm 
water to the Hooghly also. But essentially, there is no place 
for the major part of the storm water to be pumped out. 
One has to wait for the ebb tide. And when it rains 23” 
in two or three days, as it did recently, there is no easy or 
quick relief ; for between high tide and ebb tide, there is 
fast ingres into and slow outflow of water from the Bhangat 
canal. 

In brief, there has been no planning of Calcutta develop- 
ment. And the developers who have settled unwary land 
hungry people in saucer like places, or in erstwhile mud 


flats and lowlying areas like Kasha, have 


perpetrated 
a cruel joke on them. 


One learns by making mistakes. But what a costly 
mistake this has been for the residents of Calcutta. More 
importantly, how does one redeem it ? 


One can, of course argue that much of the Netherlands, 
reclaimed from the sea, is below sea level, and that modern 
engineering can take care of such problems by providing 
for more powerful and effective pumping of drainage 


water. But this would call for facilities for storage of storm 
water during the hi 


gh tide, and costly engineering of 
sewers and of pumping of storm water. Would the pro- 
perty owners of Calcutta be prepared to pay for the capital 
and operating costs involved ? For, the private developers 
having made their fortunes have now disappeared. 

How does one cope with 70 lakh Calcutta residents who 
either do not pay any property tax or a pittance at most, 
who want expensive urban facilities, who have created. 
a most difficult situation for themselves by settling in 
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areas that should have been left as the natural drainage 
area for Calcutta’s storm water ? 

But today many of the residents in these areas get 
sewage mixed up with the storm water, flooding their 
homes. And the people living in the “‘bustees”, who only 
have shallow, hand operated tube wells to supply their 
drinking water, are now facing a real danger of getting their 
drinking water contaminated, since the acquifer tapped by 
them is also quite shallow. 


As may be expected, the CMDA provides a happy hunt- 
ing ground for adventurers—consultants, foreign experts, 
representatives of foreign firms trying to sell expensive 
imported equipment. True to style, and typical of the 
relationship between the developed and developing 
countries, “assistance” is to be provided in the name of 
development. All means are fair for selling one’s pro- 
ducts, no matter that the equipment is totally unsuited 
to the needs of the situation. Then, there are the socalled 
experts who have to make a living, the consultants who 
have to make a killing. Looking at the history of the 
CMDA, the amount of money which has gone to sustain 
experts to this date, may have been enough to build a 
small satellite township. For the amount of money spent 
by the CMDA since its inception, one could have built an 
entirely new Calcutta, with modern facilities. For that 
matter, the money spent on construction of the Metro 
rail system would have ben enough to build a modern city 
of Calcutta. 

There are always new ideas buzzing in the CMDA. 
The West Germans and the Hungarians are trying to 
sell some expensive equipment which would help generate 
electricity from the Calcutta garbage. Never mind that 
more than 50 percent of the garbage is vegetable waste 
which is not directly combustible, and is indeed good raw 
material for conversion into organic fertiliser, (which, 
indeed, is its present usage, in the ‘Dhapa’—or the garbage 
dump—where there is extensive vegetable growing). It 
is not that they merely want to extract the methane ; 
they want to use the entire garbage as fuel. 
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There are experts trying to sell expensive hydrauli- 
cally operated dumpers (for clearing the city garbage) 
when these dumpers are so large that they cannot enter 
most of the streets ; and where they can get in, they would 
create a mind-boggling jam. There is a U.S. team ex- 
tolling the virtues of an electronic scanner which would 
indicate where precisely, inside the sewer, the silt accumu- 
lation is high. Of course, every child in Calcutta knows 
the silt is the highest near every manhole cover, at every 
lateral entry point of the city’s storm water into the sewage 
system. ‘here are also plenty of Indian consultants who 
have got fat contracts for diverse studies. There was 
one study actually conducted for surveying and reporting 
on where people defecate (on the Calcutta streets), in the 
name of planning urban community facilities. 


One naturally gets a little bewildered. How and where 
does one begin, in this free for all of private enterprise ? 


Verily, the monsoon in Calcutta has many faces ; and 
it spawns some very queer children. 


10 February 1985 


District Planning in Bankura 


We may skip a few months of turbulence for the Indian 
economy. The long awaited programme for “kicking 
off” the process of district planning is now on. Bankura 
is to be the first district where we start organising the effort 
at district level planning. A lot of data for Bankura has 
been collected down to the block level. The major issues 
to which the district planning authorities should address 
themselves, and a questionnaire to whch they should pro- 
vide the answer (and relevant data), have also been drawn 
up. 

Armed with these data and supported by a few key 
officials, we descend on Bankura. Two Ministers (BG 
and SM) have also come. 

True, the IRDP funds are to be used exclusively for 
beneficiary oriented programmes. Even here, the area 
development plans and the beneficiary oriented programmes 
need to be dovetailed together You cannot successfully 
raise a backward group without infrastructure development. 
Equally, if you provide irrigation to a group through a 
tubewell financed out of the IRDP, you do not need to 
use RLEGP funds to provide irrigation to the same group 
of people ; you go elsewhere and assist another group. 
There are too many people who need to be helped, and too 
little money. But all this requires co-ordination and 
optimal use of all resources, which call for geological, 
agronomic and other information about the potential of an 
area before you can effectively help the most backward 
people. 

A brief, very brief exposition of the problem of Bankura 
may be useful here. Bankura can be divided by drawing 
two almost vertical lines, North-South, the westernmost 
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part being undulating, similar to Purulia, generally on 
high ground, being the catchment area for a number of 
rivers, near the border of Purulia district. Here, the soil 
is rocky, lateritic and generally hostile to man. Much of 
the natural forest cover of the area has, over the years, been 
destroyed, leading to soil erosion and soil degradation, 
with bare hill tops and slopes, and frequent gullies and 
ravines where rain water runs off. The annual rainfall 
is not inconsiderable, varying rom 40” to 65” per year, 
but all the rain is concentrated over two to three months, 
leaving the area generally dry during the rest of the year. 
We must all work within a certain budgetary ceiling ; 
and there is no point in everybody thinking that enormous 
sums of money are to be poured into the district. What 
is required is the most effective and rational use of all 
available funds. These resources have to be used for both 
giving an income to the weakest sections of the popuation 
and at the same time creating permanent assets which 
could help the community later. The NREP/RLEGP/ 
IRDP and similar programmes are not to be treated as 
“giveaways” to a few favoured persons, 
As in Purulia, sub-soil w. 
low depression areas, 
open dug wells, since t 
far deep, below which 
‘The topography of the 
of small bunds for wa 
small water storage tan 
water to the area, wit 
large dams and the su 
water reservoir. Eye 


ater can be found in the valley/ 
but these are best recovered from 
here is a hard rock surface not too 
the rain water does not permeate. 
area lends itself to the construction 


which need very little water. 


dug wells can provide assured irrigation, conventional 
agronomy can be practised, 
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Next to this area, a rather narrow strip of land running 
North- South, is intermediate between the above highlands 
and the lower alluvial plains. This area has more ground- 
water ; and depending on the terrain, a combination of 
conventional agronomy and practices suggested earlier, 
would be possible. To the east of the district lies the 
flat, irrigated plains area, contiguous to the Hooghly and 
Burdwan dstricts, where some of the rivers orginating in 
the highlands have been tamed to provide irrigation 
water. Here, conventional rice and other farming is pes- 
sible. 


Bankura has an area of 6881 square kilometres, with a 
population of 2.375 million, giving a population density 
of 345 per square kilometre. (This compares with a 
population density of 615 per sq. km. for West Bengal 
as a whole, as per the 1981 Census). Bankura is primarily 
rural in character, the percentage of ruban population 
being only 7.63 per cent (as compared to 26.47 percent for 
the whole of West Bengal). 32.90 per cent of the population 
constitutes the working force, and of the work force, 36.29 
percent are cultivators, 30.33 percent are agricultural 
labourers, and 33.38 pr cent other workers. The percen- 
tage of scheduled caste people is 28.90 and of scheduled 
tribes 10.55—much higher than the corresponding per- 
centages for West Bengal as a whole. According to village 
papers, in 1973-74, of the total land area of 686 thousand 
hectares, an area of 383 thousand hectares was the net 
sown area and 140 thousand hectares was the official 
forest area. Not much forest cover remains on this large 
area today. The cultivated area per cultivator was only 
0.44 hectares or a little more than one acre on an average. 
As of June, 1983, of the totale “vested” land area of 20817 
hectares, 16984 hectares had been distributed among 
74802 beneficiaries, of whom 41427 were scheduled caste 
people and 14693 from the scheduled tribes. However, 
the point to note is that between 74802 beneficiaries, the 
total land area distributed was 16984 hectares, which 
would give an average of 0.227 hectares of land per benefi- 
ciary, or slightly more than half an acre per beneficiary, ` 
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Since vested land consists, by and large, of degraded 
soil, the viability of such small holdings may be doubtful 
to say the least ; and a major concern of local level develop- 
‘ment effort has to be to see how these poorest sections of the 


population can be brought within the realm of economic 
viability. 


Bankura has as many as 352510 milch cattle, but with 
an annual milk output of only 88000 tonnes. (With an 
estimated number of 190706 cattle in milk, the yield rate 
would be only 46i kg per animal per annum). Only 
17574 of the total of 352510 cattle are crossbred. The 
total number of registered factories, as of March 1983, 
was only 66 in the whole of the district, and the number 


of registered small scale units 6324 with an employment 
of 35484 persons. š 


This, then, is Bankura district, largely rural, largely 
rainfed, with rocky or degraded soil for considerable part 
of the district (on the western side), and a generally back- 
ward state of development in regard to industry, with 
considerable numbers of landless agricultural labourers 
for whom perennial employment is just not available today. 
There is a large percentage of scheduled castes/tribes 
people who are generally more backward than the rest of 
the population. And, oh yes, the literacy rate is expectedly 
quite Jow. 

The district authorities have, of course, access to the 
precise distribution of both the land an 
in each block, and indeed, 


Given the characteristics of the soil, and depending on the 
type of land and the “land situation” (including terrain 
and soil characteristics) of the land given to the patta- 
holders, one has to decide whether they can benefit from 
irrigation (through dugw 


ells or “jorbunds”? etc.), or 
whether they have to go in for dry 


: farming, or indeed for 
horticulture, grass and fodder cultivation, social forestry, 
and the like. Where irrigation is possible, clearly the 
first priority in investment by the local authorities should 
be to provide the required irrigation facilities ; and it 


d of the population 
in each Gram Panchayat. 
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could be that more than one beneficiary would benefit 
from the facilities so created. 

It would not be enough to provide irrigation water to- 
such people, though that is the first requisite. They 
must be given support by way of free seed and fertilisers— 
in particular, urea—in order to get them set on the road 
to viability. While the State government could, indeed 
would provide the required subsidy, the task of identifying 
the beneficiaries and reaching the assistance has to devolve 
on the local Panchayats ; and to the extent that the pro- 
vision of irrigation water, where possible, has to be ensured 
before giving the free minikit, the whole process has to be 
a part of district planning, in fact of block level planning. 


In some areas, it may be possible to encourage the 
cultivation of mulberry on relatively small plots of land, 
and promote the breeding of silk worms and the reeling of 
silk, so that different members of the family can take charge 
of different operations. For such over-all integrated pro- 
grammes, one could use IRDP funds, and bring economic ° 
viability to a family even on a relatively small plot of land 
of a bigha or even less. But that presumes that the 
land situation—and water availability—would favour the 
growing of mulberry. 

In some other areas, one could encourage the growing of 
cashewnuts or similar high value crops. While the requisite 
initial support could be provided through the IRDP or 
similar schemes, the family would need economic support— 
or alternative employment on wage payment—for the 
first few years, before the cashew crop yields any output 
or return. Such employment has to be planned, and 
schemes like NREP or RLEGP could be used to provide 
sustained employment for such people, which may also 
help to create some tangible assets for the community. 


Other types of horticulture could be promoted for some 
of the beneficiaries of redistributed vested land ; and it 
is possible that in some areas, only fodder crops or grass— 
or timber by way of quick growing trees could be grown, 
on degraded or highland areas where no assured irrigation 
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may be possible. For such families, one has to combine 
other economic activities like poultry keeping or animal 
husbandry ; and again, programmes like the IRDP can 
be used, with added help from the scheduled castes or 
scheduled tribes development programmes, where the 
beneficiaries belong to these groups. 


In short, if the diverse programmes of development are 
intelligently combined and used as per a consistent plan, 
the most optimal results can be obtained from the diverse 
programmes sponsored by the Centre as well as the State. 
But all this calls for a great deal of co-ordination. And 
prior planning. And the essence ef the reqiured plann- 
ing is to identily the target group ; identify how best each 
family within the target group can be helped to raise 
itself and to reach economic viabilty ; and to set about 


providing the required inputs—which may be different 
for different people. 


The ierrain, the land situation, the availability of 
water, these are important elements in deciding upon what 
type of a economic activity would suit each group, for the 
locale would be extremely important in choosing economic 
activity. Man can bend Nature, but there are certain 
given parameters within which one should operate in order 
to obtain optimal results. And in this task, the advice 
of experts like geologists, agronomists, regional planners 
can be of material help for planning ; and of engineers 
and overseers in the design and the implementation of 
developmental projects. 

_ An important responsibility of both the State and the 
district planning authorities has to be proper co-ordination 
between State level plans and district level plans. To 
begin with, this would require prior knowledge on the 
part of district authorities of State plans ; eventually, this 
would require mutual consultation before State plans are 
finalised, for in most areas of economic activity, State plan 
implementation would impinge directly on the districts and 
the blocks. Be it agriculture or animal husbandry or 
forestry or fishery or Cottage and small scale industry ; 
be it education or health or other social services - 


2 


even 
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for road and other transport, the programmes impinge on 
people at the micro level, in the villages and towns and 
semi-urban areas ; and increasingly, development planning 
by the State government has to be dovetailed into district 
level plans, and the latter into block level and gram pancha- 
yat level schemes. 

That, in short, is the rough framework for drawing up 
(and implementing) district level plans. In addition 
to written advice sent to all concerned, it is necessary 
to visit different districts, sit down with the district level 
authorities (with our experts assisting), and help each of 
them to define the rough parameters of district level plans. 
They are new to this game. Their interest has to 
þe aroused ; and they have to be made to think and plan 
for themselyes. Bankura has been the first district for 
such discussions. 

Life is complex ; and we all see the world with our 
own coloured glasses. Occasionally, one must remove 
one’s blinkers, else there is grave danger that we may 
lapse into unreality. So, a few hard realities must be faced. 
We should avoid fooling ourselves. 


There has been a great deal of touting of the “Bankura 
model” of district planning. AKD and a number of 
colleagues in the Planning Board had made several trips 
to Bankura earlier ; they had had a number of seminar 
discussions which were widely attended, by the Sabhapatis 
ef all Panchayat Samitis, by other officials and 
functionaries in the district, and by a few visiting politicos/ 
economists from Calcutta. The general impression 
around is that Bankura already has a well formulated 
district plan. An economist friend from distant Kerala has 
asked me for a copy of the “Bankura Plan”. As to how 
the news of the Bankura model of district planning has 
filtered through to Kerala, beats me. The truth, however, 
js there is not even the semblance of such a plan. 


AKD is a fluent, cogent and persuasive speaker. He 
has a clear mind, and long experience of teaching has 
given him ready facility to explain succinctly any point he 
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wishes to. But occasionally, he gets carried away. He 
promises more than anyone should ; in fact, much more 
than we can deliver in the foreseeable future. This is 
unfortunate. It is a weakness which, in my opinion, 
is understandable in a hard-boiled politician ; but it is 
neither honest nor statesmanlike. Also, perhaps AKD 
simplifies and romanticizes too much. In the long run, 
perhaps even in the medium term, unfulfilled promises are 
likely to boomerang. One should always promise less 
than one is in a position to deliver. That way, actual 
achievement and performance would be better than claimed. 
At any rate, one should never promise what one knows 
one is not in a position to deliver. 


There are several problems that are bothersome about 
the proceedings of the Bankura meeting. First, and most 
important of all, the amount of funds AKD announces 
Bankura can bank on for district planning, is nearly twice 
the funds they are likely to have. Moreover, a large part 
of the funds is really “earmarked”, so to say, and there are 
approved schemes/projects in the pipeline having a claim 
to these funds. These funds—under NREP/RLEGP— 


have their own separate guidelines and rules ; they are not 
wholly fungible ; and they are not, at this point of time, 
under the 


the direct and unequivocal control of the district 
authorities, Of course, one has to make use of these funds 


under a framework of a cogent, co-ordinated plan in order 
to obtain optimal results ; and that is one of the major 
arguments in favour of 


c district planning. But we must 
recognise that all that lies in the future. Such planning 
may be possible a year hence, not immediately, for the 
funds available this year are alredy “committed”. 

For the distret 


ed, AKD again a 
the funds has be 


‘ervations on the indiscriminate, uniform ‘give away” of 
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such funds, which may not really help in the long run. 
But it cuts into the funds available for district planning, 
which are in any case going to be less than he announces. 


The trouble, in retrospect, is that he is aware that 
he is exaggerating. He explains later, that it does not 
matter. But it does matter. No one can fool all people 
for all time ; and we are sowing the seeds of eventual 
scepticism even in regard to district planning, when the 
reality turns out to be different from the promises made. 

The ‘‘minikit’? programme has been promised to the 
department of Agriculture without a full discussion. It 
may be a good programme, but it is a State Planning Board 
plan, not a part of the willing decision of the district people. 
A commitment made must be kept, though such com- 
mitments should not be easily made. That commitment 
was made during plan discussiohs, and nothing concrete 
had been worked out. It is now formally announced here 
by AKD, which makes it a much more firm commitment, 
for which no preparations have so far been made. 

This, again, is worrisome. It would be futile to give 
every patta holder the same minikit, given the land situation 
in respect of a very large part of the ceiling surplus land 
vested with the government. Each patta holder’s needs 
of assistance are different, and somewhat unique. Fortu- 
nately, the amount approved would be enough for about 
one third of the patta holders. But how does one choose. 
as between the different beneficiaries, in this instance ? 
In any case, are we giving the district authorities adequate 
notice ? Good administration of any programme calls 
for careful planning. Have we organized such pre-planning 
of the details ? Also, how are the two thirds of the patta 
holders left out for now to be helped ? These questions 
arise immediately. There are other issues. Would this 
be the best use of the funds, for helping the new benefi- 
ciaries of land redistribution ? Finally, why do we (at 
Galcutta) take this decision, when we talk of the decentrali- 
zation of the planning process ? 

This aside is unnecessary except that it explains part 
of the ethos in which we function. Is not this scheme 
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like some of the gimmicks we see practised by the Centre ? 
Is this a clever ploy to buy political support from a band 
of loyal patia holders ? If that is the objective, it is a very 
short sighted one, for surely, two thirds of the patita holders 
would be disappointed. 


To return to Bankura, at the end of a lot of discussion, 
they all want to know the amount of special allocation 
they are likely to get. This refrain is repeated by all the 
Sabhapatis ; and after two days of deliberations—and much 
to my surprise—by the Sabhadhipati of the Zila Parishad. 
All the careful, beautifully explained philosophy and 
modus operandi, all the persuasive talk by AKD has clearly 
gone in by one ear and out the other. We need a lot more 
education and understanding in regard to even the very 
objective of district planning. The much touted ‘district 
plan’ of Bankura exists only in imagination. 


At the end of the two day meeting, the DM—a very 
intelligent and competent person, K(C-—sits down with 
us and wants specific answers to specific questions. She 
wants very clear guidance on several matters. And 
information. In particular, about the plans and pro- 
grammes of all the different line departments of the State 
government relevant to the Bank 
exercise. 


A very valid point that. In our letters to all Sabha- 
dhipatis and District Magistrates, we had suggested that 
they start by listing all schemes and programmes and 
outlays thereon by different authorities against differenti 
sources of funds—in a matrix, so as to indicate at one glance 
the total outlay in a district under different broad ‘Heads’. 
An analysis of past expenditures would reveal gaps ; and 


the existing committed programmes would bring out the 


immediate gaps for which district planning finds should 
be used. 


ura district planning 


An analysis of extant outlays, as also of outlays being 
planned by other authorities, gives one the basis for order- 
ing changes. Indeed, even the use of NREP/RLEGP 
funds could be shifted to worth while local programmes 
like the creation of small irrigation and drainage facilities, 
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linking up roads in a connected manner (and not piecemeal), 
creation of common storage facilities where necessary, and 
so on, which would introduce a greater degree of optimality 
in the use of funds. 

But KC has a very valid question. She has no informa- 
tion on departmental outlays. AKD has been talking of 
control and monitoring by the district planning authorities 
on these outlays. That is a far cry today. They would be 
lucky if they get all the relevant information. Even we, 
in the State planning board, do not have this information. 
And the line departments are going to put up a real fight 
before they yield any part of their authority and discretion 
in regard to their own outlays. 

This is another of the problems which needs to be 
stressed. After all, the left front government in West Bengal 
is a sort of coalition government, And it so transpires that 
all the major economic departments—agriculture, minor 
irrigation, irrigation and waterways, co-operation, public 
works and commere and industry are run not by ministers 
belonging to the majority party (the GPM) but by diverse 
partners. They operate somewhat independently ; there 
js little co-ordination even at the state headquarters. And 
the bureaucracy somehow has aided and abetted this 
attempt to achieve greater independence of each depart- 
ment ; that gives the bureaucrats greater power and autho- 
rity. For, after all, the Ministers are busy persons ; they 
cannot look into all the details of administration, The 
powerful departmental secretaries would not willingly 
part with even information which may help to curb any 
part of their authority. It is for us, at the State head- 
quarters, to compel the line departments to come round, 
share information, and agree to consultations in regard to 
their detailed plans and programmes. _AKD appears to 
have forgotten that the district authorities would have no 
means of obtaining this information. 


AKD suggests that the district authorities seek this 
information from the representatives of the line departments 
at the district headquarters. This is a lame way of passing 
the buck because in most cases even the district officials 


11 
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have no clue as to the funds—or the priorities of action— 
for the coming year. They get Government orders frora 
time to time about specific schemes they have to implement. 
In any case, they owe their allegiance to their bosses at the 
headquarters, and not to district authorities. 


This is going to be the hardest nut to crack when we get 
going in regard to district planning. But, for the moment, 


what is to be done ? We suggest another lame second best. 


Last year’s outlay plus 10 per cert may be assumed to he 
the outlay of each department in the district. Continuing 
schemes would have priority in the allotment of funds. 
Add up those. This would give some idea of the likely 
outlays of the line departments, Let us start on that 
hypothesis, and await further information from 
ments. 

But Bankura district has xo concrete plan at the moment, 
and all that KC wants is a clear enunciation of the funds 
available under different heads, no theorizing, so that 
they can have an idea of the on-going schemes, the outlays 
thereon, and the totality of funds available to them. Only 
then could they choose between schemes to be formulated at 
the block level within some sort of ceiling. We are back at 
Square one. I get the feeling that the introduction of district 
planning is going to be a long uphill task. 
tantly, if we are to properly 
have to help in drawing up s 
grammes —doubltless 
by the local panchay 
blems and talk in thei 


the depart- 


More impor- 
guide the officials who would 
pecific local schemes and pro- 
» in line with the directions given 
ats—we miust understand their pro- 
r language, not in our jargon. 

But AKD has a different perception of the outcome of 
the meeting. He is elated by the response ; by the ‘‘start’’ 
given by BG being present in person ; by the attendance 
and the questions. I get the sinking feeling that we are 
operating at three different wavelengths : AKD on one ; 
I on another, and the district functionaries on yet a third. 
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planning—in regard to the nuances and subtleties expounded 
by the State planning board. 

The start is auspicious, in that we have secured the 
support of the government at the State level. And that 
brings promise of serious attention being paid by the 
Panchayat authorities for the preparation of district and 
block level plans. The start is also propitious in that some 
of the district functionaries appear to be quite alive and 
interested. Perhaps they see in this concept, greater 
authority for themselves. Whatever the reason, there is 
considerable expectation and interest. Nonetheless, it is 
going to be a long, hard journey ahead. 


1 


A Bankura experiment - a la 
Robert Owen 


We had heard quite a lot in Calcutta about a unique 
experiment in Bankura, About 49 families had, we had 
been told, started a communal farm voluntarily, on a plot 
of vested land which was around 20 acres in area. Glowing | 
were the accounts of these efforts, of the impending success 
of the experiment, with emphasis on the purely voluntary 
nature of the entire set up. One of the programmes on 
the agenda, during our trip to Bankura, was a visit to the 
site of this communal farm. 
We are on our wa 
If Block. Three 


is a dam across the 
head southwards, and 
The whole area gives the 
ountryside”. We are in 


of the ecological 
In 1975, a private and 
brought out some startl- 


; € country. These figures 
are quoted in the 1978 Report of the National Commission 
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on Agriculture (Part V). Only a few of the figures are 
quoted here, as relevant for the eastern region generally. 


ANNUAL RATE OF SILTING 


(tonnes|hectare) 


Design. rate Observed rate 
Hirakud 3.78 9.42 
Maithon 2.43 19.65 
Panchet 3.70 15.00 
Mayurakshi 5.41 24.64 


The general landscape on the way to Khatra IT Block 
gives the answer to the high rate of siltation. The pheno- 
menon of deforestation is countrywide. ; 

There is soon a change in the scenery. On both sides 
of the road, we find signs of afforestation. We find, how- 
ever, that the young saplings are all eucalyptus. In places, 
they are quite big, around 2 to 3 years old. 

One wonders why the Forest department has such a 
marked preference for eucalyptus for new forest planta- 
tions. Itis true, of course, that not all varieties of eucalyptus 
draw heavily on subsoil water. lt is perhaps also true 
that in degraded soil, this is one of the easiest of plants to 
grow quickly. Even so, we should be able to identify 
and to replicate many other tree species, because eucalyptus 
would not in any case do much good to the soil. You, 
need tree varieties which would provide humus to the 
soil—eucalyptus leaves do not do so—fodder to cattle 
and firewood to the local population. Eucalyptus can, 
when grown commercially, provide hard-wood to the 
paper industry. But that may not really help the local 
people. 

We appear to be traversing a great deal of territory, 
with little change in the scenery. Occasionally, there is a’ 
dusty village ; and near the villages, there are a few green 
patches, some trees, some signs of life. But the poverty 
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here must be grinding ; and to eke out a living from the 
degraded soil must be a herculean task, unless massive 


Capital and mechanical aid are brought to the aid of the 
yeomanry here. 


We are at Chattanbaid at last. We are met here by NM 
and a few others. We have to walk about half a mile to 
the site of the ‘communal farm’, 


Truthfully, it is not quite that yet. It is vested land 
as of today ; and there are 48 families in this village and 
another in a neighbouring village who have been identified 
as the beneficiaries of these 20 odd acres. 


The land is of a piece with the bleak landscape we have 
seen on the way; and the name of the village is truly 
symbolic. Though not strictly a “chattan”’, the land is 
degraded soil, all of it. But at the top of the slope, there 
are three ponds 3 and at the bottom, in a depression, they 
have dug a well—of enormous circumference—which 
Seems to have a lot of beautiful clear water— fairly close 


to the surface. We are told they had to dig only 15 or 
20 feet before they struck water. 


This is the characteristic of the terrain in Purulia and 
Western Bankura ; the rain water percolates down to 
each area of depression, and a dugwell—rather than a 
deep tubewell—at the bottom of the low lying area is 
the answer. It jg undulating country, all over ; and there 


is also a hard rock crust below the surface which a deep 
tubewell is unable to penetrate, 


Well, so there is some water : the rainwater stored in 
the ponds high up, and the dugwell in the area of depres- 
mit the raising of boro 
ilseeds and other crops 


requiring low moisture, Also, if they can plant trees in 


ared a couple of acres of-land 
of it with “okra”? (or ladies 
fingers as they are sometimes called). Work on upgrading 


ther plot. It is painstaking 
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work, manually upgrading the soil, levelling it, removing 
the stone chips, and adding the little organic manure they 
can obtain locally. 

Where the terrain is so difficult, why can the authorities 
not use a bulldozer to at least level the ground ? Manual 
labour may be uplifting for the poet, but there is no poetry 
in back breaking work, under a scorching sun, by half- 
starved labour, Commune or no commune, the land 
could be got ready for the plough only if heavy earth- 
moving equipment were used to “‘terrace”’ the wide expanse. 
They should put fuelwood trees at the highest level, near 
the ponds ; the local populace would need fuel for cooking, 
and the supply of energy for domestic cooking is going to 
pose a major problem in the coming years. Quick growing 
species like Subabul, which would provide both fodder 
and fire wood and which would be ready for coppicing 
after a year or two, together with some other tree species 
providing firewood must be grown in every village, if we 
want to avoid a crisis in the coming years. Part of the 
land could be sown with cowpea or similar lentils, which 
would require little moisture, and which would also help 
to upgrade the soil, apart from providing fodder for the 
cattle. For the rest, a soil chemist or an agronomist can 
advise as to the crops best raised on this type of soil, with 
the little water available for irrigation from the tanks and 
the dugwell. In this terrain, a little more than 20 acres 
cannot provide viable agriculture for 49 families, and one 
must think of combining animal husbandry and other 
activities, making’ maximum use of the limited (and degrad- 
ed) land area. 

The choice of trees, the choice of crops, is a technical 
matter best decided by an expert. But even a layman 
can see how best we can help out, first by quickly getting 
the soil ready, and secondly, by providing the required 
inputs on the basis of technical advice. But we are merely 
applauding the efforts of these poor people, and standing 
by. Can their efforts, their enthusiasm be sustained ? 

We walk back to the village. Meanwhile, a large 
number of the people involved in the commune have 
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gathered. We have an inevitable “meeting” since SM is 
with us. They all want “wages” for the work they are 
asked to perform. True, the nature of the commune has 
been explained to them by NM. True, they had all said 
they could not individually upgrade or work this hostile 
soil, and had voluntarily agreed to work in partnership. 
True, they have elected a leader who prepares a roster of 
duties from among the participants—people have to work 
approximately once in six days, and are free to pursue 
other occupations the rest of the time. But they have little 
to occupy them in this bleak area, and no income. Can 
work be assured ? Have we evolved other schemes—under 
the IRDP or other programmes—to make these 49 families 
economically viable ? Unfortunately, none of these things 
has been done. NM is working single handed in pursuit 
of his dream, and there is no contact with the district 


authorities in charge of diverse poverty alleviation pro- 
grammes, 


This “commune” would need a lot of nursing. But 
after the nursing, after the land comes alive, will all the 49 
families stick it out ? This is not a voluntary coming 
together of existing owners of small patches of land, in 
the interest of economic production. It is a “contrived” 
form of co-operation, because the degraded soil cannot 
be worked individually. But once the legal status is esta- 
blished—joint Ownership rather than State ownership— 
it becomes a voluntary association only so long as any one 
of the 49 households does not declare UDI. What happens 
then ? 

The sight of the land, the details of the scheme, a talk 
with the beneficiaries, they all give rise to misgivings. 
SM, who has spent his life working with the people, for the 
people, has serious doubts in principle. One would like 
to go back to Chattanbaid after a year or two to see the 
progress. One should not expect miracles ; and one 
should not expect more than a third of the land under 
the plough, after another year, because the organisers 
do not seem to believe in the use of modern equipment, 
Not all small is beautiful. In fact, the scenario inspires 
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worry. There is no special merit in increasing human 
drudgery. The problem of distribution, of course, is 
very important, which is why the problem of employment 
is one of paramount importance. But the cost of the 
failure of the utopian dream can be quite high. 


But there are simpler, more straightforward solutions. 
Even if you choose not to distribute the vested land, and 
‘form a cooperative or a ‘“‘commune’’—joint ownership is 
all that you can legally confer on them—in fact, even if 
you were to (wrongly) decide to distribute the land among 
the 49 beneficiary families, surely, one could find a quicker, 
simpler way to upgrade the land than to rely merely on 
the toil of these people ? Surely, the upgradation of 
‘degraded soil can be funded under numerous different 
programmes ? Surely a bulldozer could make the land 
ready for the plough much earlier than now possible ? 
What is the merit of labour intensive processes in such 
-circumstances ? Is it because we do not ourselves have 
to perform futile, back-breaking labour that we romanticize 
it ? 

SM upbraids AKD and NM on the way back. I 
confess to total agreement with SM. This has been a 
premature effort ; and a failure of the experiment could be 
a very sad example. NM listens quietly. 

There are many hurdles, some administrative, some 
operational, which have yet to be crossed. Has anyone 
checked on the Settlement Records to ensure that there are 
no claimants to any part of this land ? Would somebody 
‘go to court and claim title to some part of it after the land 
‘has been brought back to life ? These are some minor 
administrative details we tend to forget in our enthusiasm. 
Have all the details—the cropping pattern, the supply of 
seeds and other inputs—been worked out ? 

What these supposed members of the “commune” 
«cannot understand is why they do not get paid for the work 
they perform. They get paid for any work they perform 
under the NREP or similar programnie. Why are they 
required to provide free labour ? : 
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They are simple folk, these people. They have been 
landless labourers, probably for some generations. What 
do they understand of comniunes, or of co-operatives ? 
They do understand land ownership ; and never having 
owned land, they think they are now working on govern- 
ment land. Land on which their work should bring them 
wages. 

What returns do we promise them for their work ? 
Surely, they cannot live on okra, these 49 families. Not 
much okra will they get anyway. If the Land had been 
upgraded and divided up not among 49 families perhaps, 
but say among half or a third of them, those getting about 
an acre or more of land could possibly have been viable. 
Probably, though not assuredly, for this is not the most 
fertile of soils, and one needs more land per head where 
productivity is low. It may take years before any dramatic 
improvement in soil fertility is achieved. The rest of the 
population could then have been given some training and 
a start in other occupations, some in animal husbandry 
—poultry keeping, Midnapore style—a few in some cottage 
industry, some in service industrities. If the land starts 
smiling and if communications are opened up, service 
industries come up automatically ; transport, tea houses, 
retailing of consumer goods, servicing and repair of equip- 
ment. The thing to do is to raise income on as wide a 
basis as possible. Meanwhile, would it be fair to condemn 
them to continuing poverty in the name of socialism :? 
For the sake of an experiment at building a “commune” 
within a regime of private property ? 

_ To an agrarian people, land is the first love. And ma¥ 
be the last. These people have not yet tasted the owner- 
ship of land. They are being taught to abjure privatë 
property when they have never had any. An island in 
a sea of private holdings. What utopian dream is this? 


Is it Robert Owen coming alive, after a hundred and fifty” 
years, in the person of NM ? 


end February 
Í 2 early May 1986 


The Sunderbans—The hopes 
and the Trials 


Dr. KLB had extended an invitation long ago, to 
come and see the Krishi Vidyalaya at’ Nimpith, in the 
Joynagar block of the Sunderban area, which is run by the 
Ramakrishna Mission Ashram. The organisation is funded 
by the government, but run by the Mission. 

Nimpith is only some 60 kilometres away from Calcutta. 
Maybe a little less. At Baruipur, you leave the road for 
Canning and take the road to Joynagar. The road happens 
to be quite scenic and interesting. There are lots of fruit 
plantations. Also, if you care to observe, you find a series 
of water tanks parallel to the road. All these tanks are 
almost in a line, a near straight line, divided by thin, narrow 
strips of land. SS, a geologist, who is coming with us, 
explains that if you were to take an aerial photograph you 
would see that this is clearly the old silted up bed of a 
river, now partitioned and divided up into a series of ponds. 
This is estuarine country, and the rivers keep changing 
their courses, but leave their marks behind, visible from 
the air. And sure enough, suddenly we see a series of 
temples on the banks of a large tank. They must have 
been. temples built on the riverside, for these are beautiful 
‘shats’—steps coming down into the tank—which are 
again a common feature of river banks near urban dwell- 
ings. The road is on a levee, with the ponds running 
parallel to the road on the right hand side. 


If this is so clearly and obviously estuarine country, the 
soil should be both good and bad, in patches. Good 
where the river has brought the alluvial soil down from 
the upper reaches. Bad where the tides have brought in, 
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“sea water and salinity, and then departed. Also, drainage 
would be a major problem—the sea level could not be 
much lower, and the land may be lower than the high tide 
level—and with the problem of drainage, many associated 
problems could arise. One has to be careful about the 
agronomy which would snit the soil in such an area. 


At Joynagar you turn sharp left and cross the railway 
track (which goes on to Lakshmikantapur). You are 
then a bare kilometre or two from Nimpith. 


Nimpith is not a large settlement. As you enter, there 
is a market complex ; then a couple of schools, followed 
by the Ramkrishna Mission Ashram and its guest house. 
Then there is the Agricultural Research Centre, some 
houses for the staff, a hostel for visiting farmers/trainces, 
and the experimental farms. ‘There are few other houses 


(off the main road) and the place could not be described as 
crowded. 


The capital cost of the Agro Research Centre has been 
funded mainly by the ICAR, and partly from private 
donations. The annual Tunning cost of Rs 5 lakhs is met 
by the West Bengal government. Initially, this place 
was an agricultural experimental farm of the department 
of Agriculture. It was handed over in 1979, and it was 
then that the idea of an agro research centre for meeting 
the specific problems and needs of the salinity prone farms 
in the Sunderbans, took root. 


_KLB propounded his methodology. There is ample 
rainfall here during the monsoon ; in fact, in many areas, 
there is water logging ; but the su 


bsoil water is saline, and 
therefore use of groundwater is not possible unless one goes 


-down very deep, more than a thousand feet. This, in fact, 
is characteristic of the entire Sunderban area, and explains 
the monocrop culture of this region, people raising an 
aman paddy crop after the monsoon rains. Even here the 
yield rate is not very high partly because of the total depen- 
dence on timely rainfall and partly because of the varying * 
-degree of salinity of the soil, 


The new technique propounded by KLB is simple yet 
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effective. Roughly one fifth of the area owned by you is 
to be dug up, between 9 and 16 feet deep, and ponds created 
for the storage of monsoon water. If you can afford it, 
put a PVC lining at the bottom of the tank to prevent the 
percolation of rainwater, or the upthrust of salinity from 
below. The dug up carth can be used for raising the general 
level of the farm land in the balance four-fifths of the area, 
with the result that water logging is totally avoided, and 
the surplus water drains off into the pond(s). The ponds 
are used, incidentally, for pisciculture. 

KLB has tried out diverse different crops, and experi- 
mented with different varieties of seed for each crop, with 
encouraging results. The idea is to raise a second and a 
third crop by raising crops which require little or very 
little irrigation water. 
` We see cotton being raised, and are told that the yield 
rate is quite satisfactory, higher even than the national 
average. They are experimenting with American cotton 
here, which is apparently quite suited to this area, pro- 
vided! you have conditioned the soil properly. We find a 
profusion of oilseeds ; the safflower is growing profusely ; 
and we find the yield rate to be quite high. Diverse other 
crops are being grown, pulses one of them. There are a 
few patches with vegetables. 

They are taking three crops from every inch of the 
experimental farm area. After an aman paddy drop, they 
have put in wheat or cotton ; and in some areas they have 
put in oilseeds. In some areas, they have already harvested 
the oilseed crop, and put in—or are putting in something 
else—different plots having different cycles. This being 
an experimental farm, they put in three, four or five varieties 
of seed, in neat blocks, for every crop. This enables them 
to adjudge the suitability, in the soil conditions of this 
area, of different varieties of seed. 

They have plots for different types of crops—with 
different seeds—in this (rather small) 20 acre area. I find 
that occasionally there are some bald patches. KLB 
explains that the soil in the Sunderban area varies greatly 
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even in small plots of land. You suddenly come up against 
high salinity where most of the area is good alluvium. 
This is estuarine country, and there are many derelict 
streams now no longer traceable, which used to bring in 
the sea water with every tide. So, there are occasional 
patches of infertile soil, and they need a soil testing labora- 
tory. They need to test the soil for each person before 
recommending a specific cropping pattern, soil conditioners, 
and seed varieties. Meanwhile, as of now, they recommend 
repeated applications of cowdung ; in a couple of years 
of the application of cowdung, the saline patches become 
more-hospitable. 

They have a small animal husbandry department with 
two jersey bulls ; an artificial insemination unit 3 a number 
of cattle—purely for demonstration and teaching purposes, 
which also gives them milk and cowdung—a hostel for 
visiting agriculturists and farming students ; and a total 
of 10 staff quarters. They also have a small poultry farm, 
so that they are in a position to give training for not only 
better farm practices but also in animal husbandry. ‘The 
Krishi Vidyalaya concentrates on practical training, on 
solving problems brought by local farmers: and we are 


> 
told that farmers come from all over Sunderbans for advice 
and guidance. 


Compared to one agricultural farm at 
road to Diamond Harbour from Calcu 
the Department of Agriculture) which we have seen, this 
place seems alive and humming with activity. While we 
we are there, a couple of visitors all the way from Baroda 
arrive to see the work being done by this organisation. At 
Amtala, by contrast, we had seen little activity. Even 


the blue-green algae which they are producing at Amtala 
is. on a scale which is miniscule. 


The Ramakrishna Mission Ashram here maintains a 
primary school, a girl’s school, a girl’s hostel, a hostel for 
scheduled castes and scheduled tribe 


eduled s, in addition to the 
Krishi Vidyalaya and the experimental/demonstration farm: 
As we come out and approach the primary school, we sce 


little children form up a queue, each child with a ‘thali’ 


Amtala (on the 
tta, maintained by 
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inhis hand. They would be given a bellyful of “khichree”. 
This is a daily routine, and again, a commendable pro- 
gramme. The children all look healthy ; and this is the 
best (preventive) health care one can think of. This 
would also prevent dropouts, and help to eradicate illiteracy 
and ignorance. Indeed, this is the only way to achieve 
both universal literacy and a minimum of health care. 
Nutrition rather than medicines is what the rural popula- 
tion needs ; and can we not let at Jeast the primary school 
«children have this health care ? 

I have a request from KLB to visit Nimpith in early 
May just to see how his unirrigated cotton crop has come up. 
This is the time when the cotton crop is to be harvested. 
The date is fixed, with the added incentive that we combine 
a visit to Kaikhali, where they have started another agro 
training centre. 


An early morning get-away, a quick round of the cotton 
fields at Nimpith, and then to push off for Kaikhali— 
that is the programme. The rest depends on the time we 
take to travel. We cannot plan for every little detail 
in advance, not in the Sundreban anyway, since the journey 
time is a function of the tides. 

But it has rained heavily last night ; in fact, it has 
been raining for the last two or three days. How do we 
see the cotton picking ? Do we see any cotton at all, or 
is it all gone ? 

We reach Nimpith well before the scheduled time of 
our arrival. KLB is waiting for us. Who would think, 
looking at him, that he is an expert agronomist/scientist, 
with lots of achievements to his credit ? There he stands, 
a simple looking person, wearing a home washed shirt, 
shoes badly worn at the heels, unpolished may be for months, 
and a ramshackle umbrella which gives the impression, of 
KLB as a village school teacher rather than the head of 
the Krishi Vidyalaya, and a most capable agricultural 
scientist. The country has reason to be proud of such 
men, grateful to such men. Indeed, of such men arg 
silent agricultural revolutions born. 
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As anticipated, we cannot see any cotton picking.. 
Today, the fields—and the cotton bolls—are all wet, but 
we take a quick look at the crop which still remains to be 
picked. It is amazing, the American cotton they are 
growing here. Unlike the cotton “tree? one sees in 
Maharashtra, this plant is barely a foot high, occasionally 
a little higher, planted at a distance of some 18 to 24 inches 
from each other, each plant laden with cotton bolls. But 
that is all for today. No cotton picking, no weighing of 
the cotton picked from each plant, which would give us an 
idea of the yield rate per acre. We are soon one our way. 
We have to drive to Jamtala, around 40 to 50 kilometres 
away, and then go the rest of the way by motor boat. 

The scenery between Nimpith and Jamtala is quite 
bleak. It is by and large a monocropped area, though 
some farmers have taken to either oilseeds or cotton, as a 
second crop. (unlike KLB’s experimental farm where cotton 
is a third crop within one agricultural year, after a quick 
oilseeds crop as the second crop after an early aman paddy) 
I ask KLB as to why, so close to Nimpith, so many people 
are still taking only one paddy crop from their land. The 
answer is simple. The Krishi Vidyalaya and KLB do 
not have any personnel to undertake extension work. 
That is the function of the Agriculture Department, and 
their functionaries are no where to be seen in the field. 
So the message spreads only by word of mouth. 

KLB points to various points of local interest. A new 
road, taking off on the left, goes to the Piyali lockgate. 
Before that, there are some villages adopted by local com- 
mercial banks where KLB’s prescriptions re agronomy are 
being practised. KLB suggests we drop in there on the 
way back if we have time (which, as it turns out later, we 
do not have). KLB emphasizes that the Krishi Vidyalaya 
can only show the way, one needs some other agency to 
provide the extension service and to propagate the desired 
methods. 

There is a place around midway between Nimpith and 
Jamtala where today is the hat day. It is a very big hat, 
which would really get crowded in the evening. Already 


—_ 
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people have started arriving with their wares. The normal 
mode of transport in the area—whether for goods or for 
passengers—is the cycle rickshaw with a flat board in 
lieu of passenger seats. They sometimes carry half a dozen 
persons or more (if there are some children), The real 
limitation is the strength of the rickshaw puller ; and some- 
times these ramshackle vehicles carry an enormous quantity 
of goods. 


We reach Jamtala, which is the first settlement we see 
after Nimpith with pucca houses. The road is quite 
slushy here ; apparently it has rained quite a bit in these 
parts the last couple of days, but perhaps the real reason 
is that the soil around here is clayey and not sandy or loamy. 


The river Nimania is a small stream at Jamtala, like 
a canal almost. Luckily, there are brick paved steps going 
down into the water. It is high tide, and the tide is still 
coming in and the waves are lapping against the boats, 
against the brick paved steps. It is around nine in the 
morning, and the clouds have started playing hide and 
seek with the sun, which makes it quite a pleasant day. 

Very soon, on the left bank, we can see “‘bheris” based 
on the ingress of tide water. It is high tide and the grasses 
and salinity resistant plants and trees on both banks are 
quite submerged. Fairly soon, we come across entire 
islands, obviously planted with mangroves, quite sub- 
merged, only the tips of the treetops being visible. Naviga- 
tion must be quite difficult here, but obviously those who 
ply these waters are familar with the shoals, the under- 
water mangroves and the deep channels. Our boat has 
been chugging from one bank to the other from time to 
time. Gradually, river gets to be quite broad ; and we 
are slowly taking a left turn, due south. Soon, there is a 
broad stream joining us on the left. That is the Piyali 
river. And now, the river is quite broad. There are also 
quite a few settlements on both sides, though they are dis- 
tanced fairly considerably. 

We are passing the Kultali block on the left, and the 
Kultani Police Station is in the village we can see from a 


12 
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distance. We cross a major market centre on the left bank. 
The houses are pretty near the river bank, but there is a 
high embankment, and the interior is not visible from our 
low motor boat. 


There is a welcome sign in these parts ; there appear to 
be fairly extensive mangrove plantations on both banks. 
Some appear to be well laid out and planned. This is 
heartening, since these trees can eventually help to prevent 
bank erosion and thereby protect the embankments. 


One had heard of the Piyali being dammed up upstream, 
east of Nimpith, but the sluice gate was found to have 
developed some leak, and therefore, the system has not 
been functioning. What was the scheme, and what was 
the project, I ask KLB. 


Well, it is a long story. In the northeast reaches of the 
Piyali river, they had erected a sluice gate, drained out 
and dredged the upper portion, and made it into a storage 
tank for (sweet) rainwater, for irrigating the nearby area. 
They had not totally dammed up the Piyali because they 
wanted the Piyali to continue as a sort of drainage channel 
for the surplus water of the area. So they had constructed 
a sluice gate with a valve which would operate only for 
purposes of drainage, not for purposes of ingress of water. 
But the interest of a few large bheri owners is different from 
the interest of a large number of small peasant cultivators. 
With the price of lobsters and prawns skyrocketing, the 
large bheri owners have not only converted their own lands 
into brackish water fisheries, they have started leasing 
the plots of the smaller cultivators under the plea of fish- 
cum-paddy cultivation ; they would raise prawns and 
other fish by introducing saline water during the rabi 
season, and come monsoon, the owners may plant paddy. 

bcs 


But how do they get saline water ? Very simple. Break 
or damage the sluice gate valves, and at ‘every high tide, 
you get a fresh supply of saline water. Once you have 
started this game, gradually the land becomes unfit for 
paddy, with steadily lower yields. So, thereafter it is easy 
to convert the area into a brackish water fishery all the 
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year round. And, for brackish water fisheries to perform 
well, you need a periodic change of water. You intro- 
duce the sea water with the tide once a fortnight, and 
recharge the water. The sluice gate helps you to allow 
the ingress of tidal sea water ; it also helps you to prevent! 
your fish from escaping, only you have to put up bamboo 
screens. 


Quite simple. What the Irrigation & Waterways. 
department set up, after considerable investment, as the 
means of eliminating salinity, introducing irrigation with 
sweet rainwater (stored in an excavated river bed), and 
thereby improving crop husbandry, has been turned— 
with but a minor adjustment—into a system for regulating 
the ingress of sea water, used for inundating wide areas 
demarcated with a raised bund, for prawn and other 


brackish water fish culture. 


You only need an earthen bund around your “‘bheri”, 
which may be a metre high. The land is lowlying in any 
case, and suddently you are in a million dollar business. 
What happens to the small farmers in the area is, of course, 
another story. By making them “spill areas”, you 
gradually get control over an increasingly wider area, 
for purposes of brackish water fishery. The only problem 
is that the Irrigation & Waterways department keeps 
attempting to repair the sluice gate. But a little money 
passes hands at the lower level, and it is business as usual 
soon, One can see that it is a difficult and an unequal 
battle. Meanwhile, we are chugging down the Piyali river, 
The sun is quite hot ; but in the shade it is quite paleasant. 
There is a nice, cool sea breeze. The “sea” could not be 
very far away. 

Soon enough we sce the Matla river in the distance. 
We have nearly reached our destination, Kaikhali is at the 
junction of the Piyali and the Matla rivers. The Matla 
is almost like a sea here, and one camot see the coastline on 
the other side for a considerable part of the horizon, though 
one can discern the forest islands on the left bankof the 
Malta at a great distance, straight ahead. 
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The agro demonstration-cum-training farm at Kaikhali 
is still at a developmental stage, clearly, when compared 
to Nimpith. They have just constructed a small office- 
cum-guest house, with some rooms for the staff, and a 

’ fairly large godown where they can store fertilisers, pesticides, 
as also part of last years’s crop (in a separate corner). 
The technique is the same. Dig a large pond which would 
provide irrigation water. They have taken over vested 
land donated by the local Panchayat—the experimental 
farm is at the junction of the Piyali and Matla rivers— 
and they have started dissemination of new agricultural 
methods, animal husbandry and other allied activities. 
The neighbouring village is the immediate beneficiary ; 
they have been given a start by being supplied poultry by 
the Ashram, as also some cattle, and given extension on 
better agronomy so that they can raise two or three crops 
a year. They have raised aman paddy in their own farm, 
and lots of vegetables. They need the vegetables for the 
student trainees who come here to learn. They have a 
large hall where the teaching of better agricultural practices 
is done and because of transport difficulties, the student 
trainees are given their midday meal-here free of cost. 
They do not, of course, have any hostel for overnight stay, 
as at Nimpith, but in an emergency, those who are stranded 
could be accommodated in the hall meant for imparting 
training. 

They have started laying out a garden near the Ashram 
precincts. They have also got a nursery for fruit and 
other trees, the saplings to be distributed to the farming 
community around. There is a large selection, and the 
nursery has numerous useful varieties, There is a tubewell 
with a handpump, may be no more than fifty yards from 
the Matla, which produces sweet, poteable water, used 


also for the nurseries, though they are digging a massive 
pond nearby, to store rainwater. 


They have successfully grown potato here : and they are 
practically self sufficient except for pulses and oilseeds. 
There is a small but dedicated team here. The Sunderban 
Development Board has constructed a concrete jetty on the 
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Piyali river at Kaikhali, and that provides communication 
with the civilised world. There is virtually no road ; and 
after rains, what road there is, would become impassable. 
Kaikhali is not only on an island, you are both literally 
et ae in an island here, isolated from the rest of the 
world. 


We take a walk along the Matla. Not more than a 
hundred, may be two hundred yards away, the river bends 
sharply, and here, the Matla has been eating into the 
island. The river is very deep here, may be 50 to 60 
feet at low tide ; but the waves come and buffet the coast 
where the coastline is sharply convex, and one can see the 
ravages already wrought by the waves. Even the presence 
of mangrove plantations on the slopes is not enough to 
prevent the erosion ; and we are told that they are in fact 
thinking of cutting a channel diagonally across to allow the 
water to cross at a more obtuse angle. This way, they 
hope to save the main part of the island from the ravages of 
a buffeting sea. Part of the island would be lost anyhow, 
no matter how much one strives to protect the embankment. 

That is one problem with the Sunderbans ; in fact a 
problem common with all rivers and even the sea. Erosion 
depends on the wind, its direction and velocity, as well 
as on a host of other factors. Here, it is the direction of 
the waves, the angle of the land jutting out into the face 
of the waves, and the force of the tidal bores. 

It is a depressing thought that a part of this isLand— 
t we are standing on—is soon to disappear. But 
e costs as well as dangers of fighting Nature. And 
it may make more sense to live with Nature, 


the par 
there ar 
on occasion, 
to adjust. 

It is time to leave, alas, too soon, after a brief visit to 
the neighbouring village. The tide is coming back now, 
and soon, what was a wide expanse of the river becomes a 
narrow stream with lots of mangrove plantations on both 
sides. Quite a few of these were totally submerged during 
the high tide, when we came to Kaikhali. A number of 
them showed only the tip of the trees earlier. But now 
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they appear as large size trees, fairly close together, thick 
mangrove plantations. 


It takes us nearly three hours to reach Jaintala against 
the current. But before we can alight, a sharp shower 
holds us back. Then the sky clears, and now we have to 
climb up the slope. 


But, really, it looks like a 25 or 30 feet climb over an 
impossibly steep and impossibly slippery clayey surface. 
The brick paved steps end somewhere half way down 
the slope. Thereafter, the slope is too steep and too slippery 
to negotiate. We have to get off at a point where the 
slope is less steep, and climb up all the way. 


Many people are clambering up that way ; a country 
‘boat keeps plying people across the river ; and these people, 
people with heavy head loads, women with little children 
in their arms, are slowly making their way up or down, 
as they need to. 


But the surface is so obviously slippery that I do not 
‘know how people are making their way up the slope with a 
heavy load on their heads, the women with children In 
their arms, Is it necessary to subject the people to this 
acrobatic performance ? Why can we not provide a jetty 
_With steps that go down to the water level at the ebbtide ? 


At all the commonly used points of river crossing ? 


I am not ashamed to confess that I have to be helped 
up, indeed, almost carried, because the strong arms of 
‘our guide are preventing me from wallowing in the mud 
at every step. And yet, people are going up and down 
the embankment with headloads. They may be used to 
walking like this, but there must occasionally be quite a 
few nasty falls. Where water navigation is a must, we 
need to provide elementary amenities like all—weather 
jetties. What sort of development priorities does the 
Sunderban Development Board have when even reasonable 


The more one sees of the people living in the Sunderbans, 
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the more depressed one gets. There is, of course, a running 
battle against Nature, in regard to erosion, in regard to 
salinity. But in the battle against salinity, it is also man 
against man, the poor farmer against the rich bher? owner. 
There is also the apathy of the authorities in regard to the 
living and working conditions of the people generally, 
even when a marxist political party is in power. True, 
there are people like KLB battling away, to find a way 
to improve output and incomes from unfriendly soil. But 
are we helping them enough ? With communications as 
they are, people not more than fifty miles from Calcutta 
are yet so far away, they might as well be living in another 


world, 


13 April 1985 


The Tripura Story: I 


THe Chief Minister of Tripura had invited a team from 
the West Bengal State Planning Board, to come and discuss 
the introduction of decentralised planning with the State 
planning machinery in Tripura. So, one morning in early 
April, we take the short 35 minute Boeing flight from 
Calcutta to Tripura. The flying time is significant for 
reasons which will become clear later. 

The drive from 
impression for an o 
The houses are all 
with either tiled or 
each house with so 
some fruit trees an 
the fact that strikes 
homestead. The 
mud ; the yards ar 


the airport creates an excellent first 
utsider to a pretty part of the country. 
impeccably clean ; small mud houses 

thatched roofs—mostly tiled roofs— 
me amount of adjoining land where 
d vegetable plants are growing. But 
one is the impeccable cleanness of every 
walls are beautifully plastered with 
€ spotlessly clean, and there is an atmos- 
Phere of order and neatness all round. Every house has 
a fence intricately made out of bamboos. They may not 
last, this type of fence, but they are done up most artistically. 
There are many homesteads with beaut 
gates, again made out of bamboo cuttings, 


The environment reveals much of the character of a 
people. The people of Tripura may not have tall buildings 
and jazzy, modern architectural pieces—the houses encount- 
ered so far are all mud houses—but they all look neat ; 
and they exude an air of cleanliness, Every wall is beauti- 
fully maintained, with a smooth plastered surface ; and the 
courtyards are all swept and clean. The thatching on the 
ly. One does not, of 
ter the rains. Quite a 
ave tiled roofs, much 


ifully decorated 


pema 
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safer in the approximately 2000 mm of rain they have to 
withstand. 

The country is quite undulating. The lush green 
countryside, the profusion of trees, the winding lanes with 
pretty cottages dotting the road side, and the ups and 
downs—al! this harbingers a pleasant stay in pretty surround- 
ings. 

This is not a Gazetteer. And yet, the peculiar charac- 
teristics of Tripura call for a brief narration of some basic 
facts about this beautiful part of the country. 

Tripura is entirely landlocked, being hemmed in on 
three sides—the south, the west and the north—by Bangla- 
desh. On the eastern side, its border is shared by the 
States of Assam and Mizoram. The length of the border 
with Bengladesh is 839 kilometres ; with Assam only 53 
Km ; and with Mizoram 109 Km. This brief narration 
of geography is dull, but it may help in an understanding 
of Tripura’s peculiar problems. 

According to the 1981 Census, the population of Tripura 
is 2.05 million (now it would be more than 2.2 million), 
of which only 10 percent is urban, and the rest rural. ‘The 
number of Scheduled Caste people is more than 0.3 million 
and of Scheduled Tribes a little under 0.6 million. The 
tribal area is around two thirds of the land space of Tripura, 
mostly in the north and the east, where the terrain is incre- 
asingly undulating. Agriculture is the primary occupation 
of most people. Manufacturing is a marginal occupation 
in Tripura. The fact that 89 per cent of the population is 
rual underscores the heavy dependence of the population 
on agriculture. 

In this background, it is important to note that only 
some 2.5 lakh hectares is the net area sown, and this in- 
cludes 23000 hectares of jhum land. The gross area sown 
in 1980-81 was a little more than 4 lakh hectares. For a 
population of 2.2 million, this means a cropped area of 
around 0.18 hectares per capita. 

This, together with the fact that Tripura, along with 
a few other States in the North-Eastern region, is totally 
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land-locked, and virtually separated from the rest of India— 
without any quick and easy communication system—unders- 
cores the problem of Tripura. Since transit via Bangladesh 
is not possible, a geographic distance of some 300 kilometres 
from Agartala to Calcutta becomes a tortuous route of 
more than 2000 Kilometres, requiring truck transport 
northward from Calcutta to Siliguri, eastward to Gauhati, 
upto Shillong (at a height of approximately 6000 feet 
about sea level), down to Silchar, and then southward to 
Agartala. A very large section of the road is in very bad 
shape, is tortuous, and part of the road is through politi- 
cally disturbed territory. 

Human settlements in Tripura, unlike in most areas of 
the country, are more by way of a cluster of hamlets. As 
you drive along, you see two or three or four homesteads, 
a little further up another cluster of homesteads, and further 
on, yet another cluster. And that is how the people live ; 
every one is not crowded into a compact village area, with 
extensive farmlands between one village and another. 
According to the 1971 Census, the number of revenue villages 
is only 867 ; and between the 867 revenue villages, there 
are 689 Gaon Sabhas, the lowest tier in the Panchayat 
system in ‘Tripura. (The number of Gaon Sabhas is increas- 
ing and the objective is to have a Gaon Sabha for every 
revenue village). There is a total of 17 blocks, and of 33 
thanas. There is a proposal to increase the number of 
Blocks (by sub-dividing the larger ones) to around 30, the 
significance of which emerges from what is stated below. 

_ For the tribal areas, roughly east of the main National 
Highway from Agartala to Silchar (in Assam), the Centre 
has recently involved Article VII of the Constitution for 
setting up an Autonomous District Council (ADC). The 
ADG not only straddles over all three districts but also 
many of the existing Blocks. Since the ADC has consider- 
able administrative and financial powers, one could think 
of carving out blocks which would be either wholly inside or 
wholly outside the ADG area. There are, of course, 
arguments both for and against such a move. In the 
long run, the different people of India must learn to live 
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together in amity and peace. The basic reason for separa- 
tist tendencies is economic. As long as the sense of depriva- 
tion, of discrimination remains, there would remain a 
cause for divisive tendencies. But if we learn to share 
natural resources we are endowed with, we do not need to 
draw political and administrative lines delineating areas of 
predominance of different communities. For, we can 


never have totally homogeneous groups Or communities 
Even among the tribals, there are many 


in any area. 
ld remain a small sprinkling of non- 


groups ; and there wou 
tribal population in most tribal areas. 

A major problem of Tripura is that almost all develop- 
ment so far has been confined to the area west of the Assam 
Agartala National Highway. As indicated earlier, most 
of the problems of minority communities arise from economic 
reasons, But as long as the feeling of discrimination persists, 
such tendencies at separatism cannot be wished away. 
Indeed, the feeling of ‘alienation’ has of late been apparent 
in many different parts of the country, even 2s we sit back 
and theorize as to its causation. And the situation is no 
different in Tripura today, where the majority of the 
population—the Bengalis—lives in the western part, the 
tribal population being spread over the eastern hills. 


The trouble with not being able to write a diary every- 
day is that the most vivid of impressions and the rainbow 
hues of one’s experiences fade away with time ; and even 
a bare three weeks later (these three weeks themselves being 
‘crowded and important), one is left with cold statistics 
and a somewhat faded memory of a charming countryside 
with equally charming people who are making a brave 
‘effort to improve their living conditions against heavy 
‘odds. The “‘magic’’ woven by Tripura is, alas, already 
gone from my consciousness. 

We leave Agartala early on the morning of 10 April, 
for a Government Training Centre (GTC) at Lembucherra, 
The place is not very far, may be 15 kilometres to the 
north ; and I am reminded by somebody that it was here 
or at any rate not far from here that the recent riots originat- 
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ed, which left a terrible amount of destruction of life and 
property in its wake. 


But we must not dally on these aberrations. There 
are enough historians who would chronicle the events ; 
and many who would want to magnify them to whip up 
feelings of separatism. Suffice it to mention that the cause 
was entirely frivolous—an altercation between a Bengali 
shopkeeper and a tribal buyer, and a chance remark by 
one which incensed the other. Such indeed are the origins 
of stark tragedies, wholly stupid, inconsequential, irrelevant 


and generally casual, stray remarks or incidents which are 
blown up into colossal tragedies. 


But let us get back to Lembucherra. There is an 
agricultural-cum-horticultural training centre which also 
Serves as a seed farm. We are met by one Mr. D. in-charge 
of the horticultural training centre. Mr. D. is a chakma, 
a soft spoken but highly knowledgeable, highly dedicated 
Officer. Over a tilla, they have an experimental horticul- 
tural farm ; and here you have an enormous number of 
™mango and litchi trees, and wonder of wonders, dwarf 
Coconut trees imported from Kerala, now grown to full 
height and laden with coconut. A 

We are shown around nurseries of mango and litchi 
saplings ; other fruit trees ; and nurseries of coconut trees. 
Each tree has been giving as many as 100 coconuts a year 
already, and the number is likely to go up to 150 coconuts 
(or more) per tree, annually. 


This is where two significant points strike an outsider- 


First, one always thought that the coconut thrives near 
the sea coast, in saline soil. The soil here is acidic ; 
the high rainfall, the humus from rotting leaves which 
froms part of the soil (and doubtless enriches the fertility)— 
these must make the soil highly acidic. On enquiry, we 
are told that indeed, the PH factor varies between 4 and 
5.5; and anything below 6.5 would be acidic. How 


come, then, we grow coconut trees so successfully here, 
that too of the Kerala variety ? 


The question is posed to our agricultural expert and 
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adviser ; and there is no satisfactory reply except that the 
coconut is a hardy tree which can survive a lot of divergent 
conditions. The other factors, the humidity in particular 
help it to grow. 


But how cold does it get in the winter ? Fairly cold, 
down to 10°C. in the winter, which is fairly temperate. 
Certainly not the warm climate of Kerala. 


Mr. D. intervenes. The first winter, one has to be 
careful. It is better to provide a shade at night, though in 
fact, they have not been doing so. But the fact remains 
that the coconut trees have not only survived but are 
thriving ; and now they are using all the fruits for growing 
saplings which they would later distribute. 


We are told later that this year, between all the seed 
farms in Tripura, they plan to produce and distribute 5 
lakh coconut saplings. They have a programme for re- 
peating this every year. 

This implies that in a few years, they would have a 
virtual explosion in the output of coconuts. If every tree 
gives, on an average, 100 nuts every year—and their 
“economic” life varies from 20 to 30 years of fruit bearing, 
after which the yield rate declines—and if they distribute 
5 lakh saplings this year and every year hereafter, one 
can easily imagine the output of coconuts in Tripura, four 
years from today, increasing in a steeply ascending scale 
annually thereafter. 

This is where the second point hits one. If this is 
going to be the future rate of growth of, say, the coconut in 
Tripura, one must start planning ahead from now, before 
the growers are hit by a calamitous over supply with no 
market. One needs to develop communications. One 
needs to develop the market. One needs to develop the 
processing of the diverse byproducts of the coconut tree. 
And that is going to take some time and some doing. 

No part of the coconut tree is wasted. So, here is a 
base for numerous cottage industries in the future. Indeed 
since export of coconuts or even copra may involve expen- 
siye transportation, here is the base for extracting coconut 
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oil from copra, of a coir industry where the artistry of the 
Tripuri can come into play. 

We are told the mango in Tripura has been infested 
with some bug or the other, but the litchi tree is another 
one with great potential. Each tree gives around 5000 
litchis annually ; and one can plant 200 trees per hectare. 
Since these trees are planted—the ones we saw—on ‘tilla’ 
land, this is again a product with enormous potential, 
and even air frieght to Calcutta would not be ruled out, 
considering the high market value of the product. We 
are told that the litchis grown here are of excellent quality. 


May be they could even ‘can’ the lichis or lichi juice when. 
the price is low. 


We are on high ground. Down below, they have got a 
lake, from which they draw water for the saplings. The 
lake, of course, is artificial ; and the entire area belongs to 
the GTC. Further on, a large patch of “lunga” (or valley) 
land (earlier belonging to the GTC) has been handed over 
to the ICAR. There, they experiment with different 
varieties of paddy which can be grown in Tripura with 
advantage. 

We move to another ‘tilla’ within the GTC area. Here, 
they are experimenting with paddy cultivation. There 
is a problem here, though. Even normally, one may 
expect around 3 to 4 tonnes per hectare as the extent of 
soil erosion annually, given the type of monsoon they have 
in Tripura. Once you turn the soil loose, and plant it 
a paddy, the extent of soil erosion may increase several 
old. 

This may not affect Tripura too much. A point not 
mentioned earlier—a point of great geological significance— 
is that no matter how deep you dig in Tripura (and you 
may remove an entire hillock), you come up with the same 
rich alluvial soil. There are no stones in Tripura ; the 
hills and mounds of Tripura are, strangely, made up of rich 
alluvium. Of course, the lack of humus in the deeper 
layers may require some treatment for the first couple of 
years. But with the riotous vegetation and the abundance 
of falling leaves, you soon replensish the soil with organic 


— 
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matter. Erosion does not expose rocks as it does in Purulia 
and Western Bankura. 

Nonetheless, there is a price to pay even in Tripura 
by way of silting of the river beds, and of the flash floods 
that would result after every heavy downpour, if the beds 
of the rivers get gradually silted up. And indeed, this is 
a major problem of the plains in Tripura ; and the problem 
is passed on where the rivers flow into other states. In 
this case, the silt is washed down to Bangladesh. 

So, rice cultivation—any crop husbandry on tilla land 
for that matter—can create problems for the plains below. 
The ideal solution is fruit and forest trees, commerical 
trees if you like. But man must eat ; and man must have 
staple food and not merely fruits, particularly in areas. 
where transportation is difficult or expensive. So, one 
has to perforce yield to the inescapable need for some rice 
cultivation even on ‘tila’ land. 

But should they not, in such places, resort to terrace 
farming rather than farming on slopes ? Certainly, the table 
land on top of every tilla should be smoothened ; and where 
necessary formed into two or three terraces. 

Mr. D. looks troubled. Yes, indeed. But they have 
not done so here. They have just taken out one crops, and 
they are getting the land ready for another crop of paddy. 

About 15 students are working here. They run a one- 
year course ; and they can takein 30 students at a time, 
since they have to provide hostel accommodation to the 
sutdents. We see the hostels from a distance. The students 
are given both theoretical and practical training, and they 
have to do all the farm work, which is good. Each student 
is given a stipend ; and at the end of the year, they become 
trained farmers who have both scientific training and prac- 
tical knowledge of agriculture in Tripura conditions. 


I forget the paddy varieties they use, but on tilla land, 
they get around 1.5 tonnes of rice per hectare, during the 
aman season. But on such terrain, fruit and other types of 
trees must surely be more natural and profitable. But 
people must also have some staple food ; and the tribals 
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who have only ‘tilla’ land must be advised a ‘mix’ of food 
crops and fruit and other trees. Also, should they not be 
taught to try terrance farming which may minimise erosion 
by careful contour planning ? 


Also, they must have easy communication to be able to 
enter the mainstream of the market economy. That in 
itself may take considerable time to build up, especially 
because the hamlets are so scattered. 

Somebody remarked that tapioca has been grown 
successfully, and has a high yield rate. But tapioca is a 
root crop ; and harvesting it could loosen the earth on the 
hill slopes. That would be the worst type of crop husbandry 
we could think of, for “tilla”? land. 

We reach the IGAR complex close by, a few minutes 
ahead of schedule ; and there is nobody around. But soon 
there is a could of dust, and a couple of jeeps unload the 
ICAR. representatives. It is clear they commute between 
Agartala and this place daily, in government vehicles. 
Also, clearly, the experts dy not normally waste their time 
cooped up inside the ICAR complex. They have a number 
of sheds housing poultry; and they are experimenting 
with diverse crops which could be rotated with paddy, 
first, with a view to propagating scientific dryland farming 
in the “‘tillas”, and secondly, to try out different varieties 
of paddy (and other crops) so as to establish their suitability 
in Tripura. 

The IGAR unit here has quite obviously done useful 
work in regard to agronomic practices suited to the terrain + 
in Tripura. Different paddy varieties would suit ‘lunga’ 
and tilla land. Fairly high yield rates have also been 
established—upto 4 tonnes/hectare in lunga land. But 
these rates of Output belong to the small plots being worked 
under intensive care. The poultry farm, however, is 2 
bit of a joke. They do not supply chicks. They sell eggs 
at a concessional price when compared to market prices in 
Agartala—and the beneficiaries in the main must be the 
ICAR staff. A few people, mostly local staff, do appear to 
stay around this place, but it is difficult to justify the four 
or five massive structures housing hens (and a few cocks) 
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only for experimental purposes. What precisely are they 
trying to establish ? And for whose benefit ? They hatch 
their own birds; and they sell the eggs. There is no 
commercial sale of day old chicks. There is no attempt 
to either produce or propagate a cheap poultry feed.. They 
are trying to establish the yield rates of hens under different 
circumstances, and from different kinds of parentage. 
But of what use is this scientific knowledge unless the better 
breed is propagated and commercially marketed ? Of 
course, the IGAR is a research body. But research must 
lead to some results. In regard to poultry, what benefit 
do the Tripura rural folk—or even urban people—derive 
after the IGAR has found some positive results from 
their laboratory experiments ? 

The Taranagar “Rubber Research Station”—run by 
the Central Rubber Board—is a picture in contrast with 
the ICAR complex (poultry division). Here, they have 
tried out dozens of rubber varieties ; and they are now 
“cloning?” and propagating the high yielding varieties. 
Rubber, apparently, grows well in Tripura ; in seven years 
from planting, the tree begins to yield rubber. And though 
their present rubber yielding trees are based on seeds or 
saplings brought from elsewhere—Kerala, Sri Lanka, 
Malayasia, Indonesia, Philippines, and indeed, several 
varieties from each of these places—based on the yield 
rates and their suitability in Tripura, they have started 
“cloning” on a large scale, with a view to distributing the 
grafts of the better varieties. There is a programme for 
large scale development of it in Tripura and some of the 
Malayasian/Philippino varieties yield more than 2000 Kg 
of rubber annually. Their present yield rates, from 
indigenous saplings, vary from 700 to 900 Kg. This output 
is of course, not a true index of future output because the 
trees were planted seven/eight years back, and have only 
just started yielding the sap. 

Considering that a rubber tree yields rubber only from 
the eighth year onwards, and gives peak output only for 
about 20 (or at the outside 25) years, rubber would be 
useful only where there is no better alternative. Fortuna- 


13 
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tely, the Government of India has now accepted the rubber 
tree as a “forest? tree ; and an area which is technically 
a forest area—where nothing but trees are allowed to be 
grown—could have a rubber plantation, which would 
both maintain a tree cover and give a high income yielding 
product. And since there are many degraded forest areas 
where there is at present no tree cover—but which is none 
the less shown as a forest area in the records and in the 
maps—rubber planted in degraded forests could quickly 
provide both a tree cover and an income. Considering 
also the present price of rubber, which is considerably 
more than Rs. 15,000/- tonne, the rubber tree must surely 
be one with considerable potential in Tripura, which has 


a very large part of its geographic area designated as forest 
area. 


This is particularly true of the ‘tilla? lands belonging 
to the tribal villagers. The problem in their case would 
be transportation. In any case, preliminary processing— 
So as to convert the sap to compact, transportable rubber 
—would need to be undertaken locally ; and this way, 
rubber plantations in so-called forest areas could provide 
both employment and income to many people. 

The plantations at Taranagar are quite impressive. 
They have large areas under ‘mother plants”. Cloning 
of these saplings is being done by tribals trained specifically 
for this job. They are quite nimble with their fingers, 


and demonstrate to us the actual process of grafting from 
the better rubber tree varieties, 


The process of rubber tapping looks quite simple but 
again, calls for expert nimble fingers. The angle of the 
Cut 1s most important ; but once you are used to it, there is 
apparently nothing to it. 

Rubber is tapped onl 
the cuts gets congealed a 
day you tap the o 
the day before. 


y in the mornings ; by afternoon, 
nd the sap no longer flows. Every 
PpPposite side of the tree from the one tapped 
And you tap only at a certain height from 
c d when the tree no longer yields the desired 
quantity of sap, it becomes excellent timber for furniture 
making—yes, this is not widely known—requiring little 
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or no polish. There is a big market for rubber trees for 
furniture making abroad. In India, we have so far used 
it only as fuelwood. 

The visit to the Taranagar Rubber plantations and 
the Rubber Research Institute is educative. All of us 
“‘babus” from Calcutta have learnt many things. The 
Rubber Research Institute officers tell us they have succeed- 
ed equally well in Jalpaiguri ; and depending on the extent 
of degraded forest area we have in West Bengal, growing 
rubber trees in what is technically forest area (but where 
there is no tree cover at present) should be a profitable 
proposition, provided there is adequate rainfall. It would 
provide an occupation to the population living on the 
fringe of the forest area—who, incidentally, would then have 
an interest in protecting the forest rather than in cutting 
down the trees —and it would provide an income to our 
forest authorities. But, we are also informed, West Bengal 
has not so far evinced much interest in developing rubber 
plantations. In Tripura, considering the massive pro- 
gramme of planting rubber, in seven/eight years from now 
they have to start planning for rubber based industries. 
Again, like the coconut, the rubber tree could in future 
pose a problem of marketing of the product, and one needs 
to start planning the processing/marketing necessary. With 
large coir production, rubberised coir foam matting would 
be a natural development for this part of the country. 

' There would doubtless be many other applications. 

It is strange that tropical trees like the coconut and 
rubber grow so well in a more temperate climate where 
the minimum temperature drops to 10°C. Our geography 
teaching, at least mine, has apparently left something to 
be desired. May be science and technology have now 
progressed to a point where a major break through is 
possible in regard to cropping patterns. 

In the afternoon, we are off in a new driection, eastward, 
to the Nagicherra Horticultural Research Complex. What 
we had seen earlier, is now multiplied several fold. High 
up on the ‘tilla’ land, they have been experimenting with 
growing red palm oil—the Malaysian wonder which has 
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transformed the vegetable oil economy of this part of the 
world. They have got the palm seedlings only a couple 
of years back, but already, some of the palm bushes—they 
are really bushes and not trees, these red palm oil bearing 
plants—have started flowering and one can see the little 
seeds germinating. They are expecting 8 KG of seeds 
per plant—perhaps I am mistaken, for that appears to be 
a rather small quantity—and even with 40 percent oil 
yield, a red palm oil plant would yield only around 3 Kg 
of oil. The palm trees have so far been planted with 
considerable spacing and one would imagine they could 
easily reduce the distance between the plants, and place 
them much closer, as indeed they do in Malaysia. Even if 
they space each plant 10 feet on either side they should 
—on the above basis—get some 2 tonnes of oil per acre 
or 5 tonnes of oil per hectare. And the meal left over 
could make for a major ingredient in poultry feedmix. 
This could not only bring in a revolution in India’s vegetable 
oil economy but also provide a base for scientific poultry 
feed, which would be essential for poultry development in 
Tripura, particularly in view of the sky rocketing prices 
of vetetable oils in the country. 


The horticulture station here is both an experimental 
farm and a seed farm. This is an encouraging aspect of 
all these research stations, and West Bengal has somthing 
to learn in this regard. They are trying out cashew—and 
the cashew plant grows quite well on the ‘tilla? land though 
one would expect the cashew plant to really grow well in 
lighter, somewhat sandy soil. The plants here are spaced 
only 7 feet apart from each other, which makes the branches 


of any one plant almost brush against the branches of its . 
neighbours, 


In the ‘lunga’ land below, there is a profusion of coconut 
and areca nut trees, They are spaced at around 10 feet 
from each other. From a height, the rows upon rows of 
these tall trees look beautiful in their symmetry and majesty. 
When asked as to why they are using good “lunga” land 
for coconut and areca nut trees, the officer in charge ex- 


plains that these trees are mother trees ; the nuts are to 
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be used as seeds and the saplings sold for commercial 
planting. Since the winds in these parts occasionally get 
up to gale like speeds, these trees in the narrow valley 
land get protected from the ferocity of the winds ; they 
are thus sure of the seeds and of their capacity to supply 
saplings. Each coconut plant fetches as much as Rs. 60 
in the market, and so it is quite good business also. ; 


Somehow, the price per sapling does not quite fit in 
with the version of Rs 5 per sapling we have been told 
is the price charged by the government for the supply of 
coconut saplings to the people. But we are not an audit 
team ; we must allow for some amount of exaggeration at 
` both places. 

There is one disturbing feature of management decision. 
at this farm which has me worried. On the slopes they 
have planted tapioca. The yield of tapioca has been 
found to be phenomenal in these parts, something like 
30 tonnes per hectare or more ; and the government is keen 
to find a cheap feed for pigs so that piggery development 
can be pursued particularly in the tribal areas. 

But tapioca is a deep root crop ; in fact, it is quite a 
weighty and bulky root vegetable. While harvesting it, 
the earth on the slopes is bound to get loose, and there 
is certain to be considerable soil erosion. 

The Director accepts this danger. But then, why did 
he put tapioca on the slope ? Well, nothing was growing 
here, and he thought this way he would maximise the 
usage of the entire land at his command. Right now, 
he is using every inch of the large farm area the station 
has. He has better uses for both the lunga and the tilla 
land ; and putting tapioca on the slopes—where nothing 
else was growing—was felt by him to be good use of the 
entire land area at his disposal. This is an extremely 
short sighted view, to say the least. 

Could he not think of some other crops ? What about 
fodder crops? The hardy “Dinbandhu” grass which is 
an excellent green fodder, is likely to both protect the soil 
and provide cattle fodder. The State of Tripura is also 
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deficient in bovine cattle wealth ; and cattle would need 
fodder. They could experiment with other fodder crops 


which might grow on slopes and the roots of which need 
not be disturbed. 


À see for miles around. Itis a 
quite panoramic. It has been 
It has also been instructive to 


14 April 1985 
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WE leave early the following morning. We are heading 
south today, to Udaipur. But there are a lot of other 
things to see on the way. 

We first reach Bankumari Rubber Nursery. Once 
‘again, we see a large number of experimental plots, plots 
with mother plants (which would provide the “‘eyes” for 
‘cloning and grafting), plots with the quick growing “desi” 
plants which would provide the base for the clones of good 
varieties to be grafted. One metre of a branch of a tree 
ready for cloning can give around 20 “eyes? or “‘seeds” 
which can be grafted. i 

But this farm has many other activities besides acting 
as a rubber tree nursery. It is a nursery for lots of other 
trees and plants, some rare trees, some not so rare but not 
found in any profusion any longer. The mahogany for 
‘instance is a fast disappearing species. And the “agar 
agar” which, apart from providing excellent timber, can 
provide the very expensive essence “agar agar”. In 
fact, Agartala derives its name from the Agar tree ; but 
it is today extinct except in isolated places like the Banku- 
mari nursery. 

But the most important thing we saw was the black 
pepper vine which curls up around any large tree. Black 
pepper can become big business for Tripura, for it has been 
found to grow in profusion, and yield an excellent harvest, 
They are multiplying the saplings and supplying them to 
the Forest Department and to individuals who have large 
trees on their farm; and very soon we may expect an 
explosion in the output of black pepper also, in Tripura, 
Much later, we find black pepper selling at Agartala at 
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a third of the price at Calcutta. Marketing has obviously 
Not yet been taken up seriously, for black pepper is a high 
value, light weight item which is easily transported, and 
can even be exported. 

Yet another item for which there is great potential is 
Cinnamon. At Bankumari, they have successfully grown 
good quality cinnamon trees ; and now it is only a question 
of multiplying this variety of tree. On one plot, they are 
growing saplings of the cinnamon tree. 

Have they tried cardamom ? Ifall the Kerala specia- 


humidity, Kerala is near the sca, and Tripura (except the 
southern tip) is quite far from the sea coast. The soil is 
acidic here, as against the alkaline soil of Kerala generally. 
And even in the south, the Chitta 
the saline sea breeze from Penetrating to Tripura. Much of 
Tripura 18 much colder than Most parts of Kerala. There 
18 a lesson for us herein ; the traditional crop cycles are 


not the only ones on which we need to place our reliance ; 
we need to experiment More, 
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tedious by now—and we take a detour through a wholly 
tribal area, through the forest. Here is a school where 
girls are going, all of them in a school uniform. It is a 
lovely sight, these healthy, laughing children ; and they 
stare at us, for cars are a very unusual sight on this remote 
forest road. 

It is a beautiful forest, this; and for the first time, 
we see a profusion of tall sal trees which we are told is 
not all that uncommon in Tripura. In fact, many people 
have suggested the processing of sal seeds in Tripura, but 
the difficulty is one of collection of the seeds. The terrain 
is so undulating that the collection of fallen seeds may be 
a hopeless task in most areas. 

We emerge from the forest and continue our journey. 
Near a group of hamlets, the procession comes to a halt. 
These are not hamlets but the Rubber Processing Centre 
of Pathalia. The processing here is entirely manual and 
on a very small scale. They wash the rubber and squeeze 
out the water by passing the sap through hand rollers. 
The rubber comes out in thin pads; they then cure the 
rubber in a woodfired oven, wherein the rubber pieces are 
placed. They then store the rubber in a godown, this 
being the most modern part of the complex. Timber 
is plentiful here, and is the cheapest fuel, but this process 
of curing is otherwise not the most scientific or even economi- 
cal. Even the water used for washing the rubber comes 
from a pond nearby, and is quite dirty. 

The rubber is of surpirsingly good quality though, 
despite the primitive method of curing and the dirty water 
used for washing. Also, though the present method is 
labour intensive, it would not really do when the output of 
raw rubber increases significantly. ‘They must inevitably 
get on to more mechanised production techniques, and 
these things must be planned in advance, in order to avoid 
a serious mismatch between raw rubber production and its 
curing and processing. 

The road journey between Agartala and Udaipur has 
roughly the same type of scenery almost all the way, almost 
until one is close to Udaipur—the same undulating scenery, 
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a profusion of forest areas in the distant horizon, of which 
quite a few are apparently rubber plantations, and occasion- 
ally deep green lunga land flush with the summer rice 
crop. There is one noticeable town on the way, Bishalgarh, 
and quite a few streams. The terrain gets flatter as we 
approach Udaipur, till we reach the famous Gomati river, 
which laps the fringes of Udaipur town. 


Udaipur was the seat of government under the Tripura 
princes, Maharaj Gobinda Manikya and his successors. 
The palaces of Gobinda Manikya, on the northern shore 
of the river—the city of today being wholly south of the 
river—is no more; only some ruins remain. It was a 
modest residence, quite different from the palace at Agartala 
which today houses the Legislative Assembly. But the 
water tank, constructed a few hundred years back, and the 
two temples, including the famous temple of Tripureshwari 


(on the two sides of the water tank) are still there, mute 
witnesses of the past. 


We are scheduled to attend a meeting of the Block 
Development Committee of the Matabari Block, quite 
close to the Tripureshwari temple. The Block office has 
a fairly large hall, and the meeting is well attended. All 
the Gaon Sabha pradhans are present, quite a few of them 
tribal. We arrive late, as the Chairman is delivering his 
opening address. But word has been sent, and we are 
expected ; and as we take our seats, the Chairman expounds 
on the functions of the BDG—which, he regrets, do not 
devolve on them yet. These functions are, he expounds, 
that the BDC should formulate their own plans of 
development and implement them. The shadow of power 
is of no use, he thunders ; what is wanted is real power. 
At the moment, they are only monitoring and evaluating 
all programmes ; they are only informing the State govern- 
ment—and the district and block level bureaucrats—of their 
needs and their problems. It is the Government which is 
finally deciding, finally taking action. The BDC does 
monitor the progress ; does question the failure of im- 
plementation ; does advise on the list of beneficiaries for 
diverse programmes ; does list out the specific needs that 
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are urgent. But does it plan ? No, it does not. So the 
BDC is not entrusted with its appointed tasks. 

I suspect part of this oratory is for our benefit. Or, 
may be, this is an integral and essential part of a politician’s 
mental make-up. One must raise one’s voice against 
authority, no matter what the grievance, one must be able 
to ventilate the grievance eloquently. 

And so the Chairman keeps repeating this point again 
and again, in diverse ways. The others listen in silence. 
The District Magistrate is new to the district, as well as 
to the block. He and his staff, including all the Block 
Development Officers are present. Every one listens 
patiently and politely and waits for the substantive dis- 
cussion on the agenda to begin. 

The Chairman takes a long time to finish his introduc- 
tion. One of the first items on the agenda concerns drinking 
water supply, or its failure, and the resultant enteric fever 
that has become a widespread problem. The Chief Medical 
Officer explains the stéps take by the Administration. 
Various Gaon Sabha Pradhans air their specific problems ; 
where works already taken up are not making progress, 
where medical supplies or medical help are totally lacking. 

One piece of advice given seems to be extraordinary. 
For the next few months, everyone is advised to boil his . 
drinking water. Well, this is sound advice, but is it feasible? 
With the present fuel costs ? Can very poor people who 


can barely manage to procure enough fuel for cooking 
purposes, afford to boil their drinking water ? One could 
understand such advice in an emergency, for a day or two. 
Not for the next few months, surely. 

Diverse other problems are discussed. The performance 
of different departments is debated. The Gaon Sabha 
Pradhans are quick to point out lacunae. One point 
stands out. The officials in general appear to be responsive. 
They answer all questions in detail ; they generally seem 
to know their facts ; and where there is a lacuna, they note 
down the particulars, and promise a solution within a 
specified period. This promise of time bound action is 
especially encouraging, though we have no means of ascer- 
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taining or checking on whether these assurances are kept. 
It does seem, however, that these are no idle promises 
because in several cases, the officials plead inability to do 
anything for some specific reason, either the constraint of 
finance or of personnel or of materials. 


The Agriculture Secretary of the State government, Mr 
S. makes an announcement. Any Gaon Sabha which is 
in a position to hand over vested (or Panchayat) land from 
5 upto 100 hectares, would be given a unique opportunity- 
Agriculture and Forest Department would plant commer- 
cially valuable trees —fruit trees mainly—and maintain 
them, with the help of the Gaon Sabhas, (payment for 
watch and ward being the responsibility of the department, 
the supply of personnel and actual monitoring being the 
responsibility of the Gaon Sabha). The orchards (or 
timber forests) would later be handed over when they are 
ready for exploitation after three to five years. The income 
from the developed property—be it an orchard or a com- 
bination of fruit trees and other commercially valuable 
trees (like rubber)—would accrue to the Gaon Sabha which 
would thereafter have to pay for the maintenance and 
development of that property. There would still remain a 
substantial income which could be used by the Gaon Sabha 
for further local development, as it pleases. 


This is a bold, positive and very imaginative announce- 
ment. But two problems arise. Not every Gaon Sabha 
has so much land to spare. Secondly, most of such land is 
today used as common pasture land. 

Two solutions are offered. First, a minimum of 5 
hectares must be earmarked ; and the property must be in 
compact blocks of at ’east 5 hectares each, so that it can be 
fenced off and developed. Otherwise the department would 
not be able to handle the problem. Secondly, suppose 2 
Gaon Sabha can part with 20 hectares all of it used for 
pasture, it would be given a commercially profitable orch ard 
for around 10 hectares, and improved pasture land, sown 
with quick growing grasses or other varieties of grazing 


material, which may give as much fedder as the 20 hectares 
did in the past. 
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A few, only a few Gaon Sabhas can give 100 hectares— 
only 7 out of 52 in that Block. They are all from the 
tribal areas. Some can give 50 hectares, some 25, some 
10. Some cannot give any land ; they have none, being 
urban or semi urban areas. 

It is easy to see that the less thickly populated, but 
hitherto relatively more backward tribal areas would reap 
a bonanza from this scheme. Anyhow, this is a very well 
thought out scheme. It would bring the benefits of science 
and organisation to the most backward areas ; it would 
give the Gaon Sabhas a source of finance to plan their own 
development on a long term basis ; and it would instil in 
them both a sense of responsibility and of self reliance (in 
financial matters). This is the essence of local level 
planning. Coming from West Bengal, we are highly im- 
pressed. What advice can we give to such people ? They 
are obviously ahead of us. They know the rudiments of 
the delicate art of power sharing. This is a highly imagina- 
tive way of getting the entire community to participate in 
the process of development ; this can be the harbinger of 
a competitive spirit—in regard to development effort—by 
the different Gaon Sabhas ; and they are being given a 
start, a very fair start by the central authority, in this 


instance the State government. 

This would also be an excellent way to encourage the 
preparation and initiation of local level planning. The 
Gaon Sabhas are being put on notice in regard to their 
future responsibilities. Finance, and the power to plan 
are being passed on to each Gaon Sabha, which is roughly 
synonymous with the revenue village. For a few initial 

ds are coming up, they can sit back, 


years, while the orchar co 
reflect and draw up priorities. From the commercial 
plantations being created in their area, they would get 


some idea of the revenue—or commercial income they are 
likely to have. They have also time to realise the magnitude 
of their maintenance responsibility, and prepare themselves 
to face their responsibilities. The Agriculture and the Forest 
departments would maintain the orchards, or even fodder 
areas, until they are ready to be handed over, for realization 
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of the first year’s sales. It is clarified during the mecting 
that the maintenance staff would be chosen by the Gaon 
Sabha ; they would merely follow the instruction of, and 
be paid by the State government. 


One can think of no parallel in regard to subtle, well 
planned devolution of financial authority by any govern- 
ment. The programme would, inter alia, help to develop 
the worst of tilla lands. Quite obviously, the Gaon Sabhas. 
would allocate the worst possible land that they have ; 
and their regeneration and flowering would also clearly 
have a demonstrable “demonstration effect’. And since 
this is the major task of the concerned departments, Agricul- 
ture, Forests, et. al—plus the creation, maintenance and 
conservation of a tree cover for the countryside insofar as 
the Forest department is concerned—they are really killing 
two, possibly three birds with one stone. 


The meeting of the Matabari Block Development 
Committee would continue the best part of the day. We 
cannot spend the whole day there ; there are other things 
lined up for us to see. So we take leave, a little reluctantly, 
since the meeting has been throwing up many interesting 
facets of life in the remote villages of Tripura. 


An important point that emerges is that these BDC 
meetings, where the functioning of the bureaucracy is 
publicly monitored, act as a salutary check on the official- 
dom. Quite apart fiom the adverse public image that 
they would create by indifference or laziness in respect of 
their appointed tasks, their poor performance would get 
recorded and reported. Obviously, the bureaucracy here 
is under strict instructions and surveillance ; and one can 
only admire the efficient (and yet subtle) manner of the 
surveillance. Effective surveillance of the bureancracy can 
be done only by the people, not by other bureaucrats. 


The BDO of the Matabari Block has spearheaded a new 
housing colony under NREP/RLEGP for the scheduled 
caste people, and he is very keen to show us this housing 
colony. This is not on our schedule, but we do not wish 
to cause disappointment to an enthusiastic young officer. 
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So, off we go on a long and dusty drive to this housing 
colony of scheduled caste beneficiaries. 

The scenery changes dramatically, just a few kilometres 
out of Udaipur. We are back in a forested, undulating 
terrain, parts of the area being quite heavily forested. We 
make slow progress because this is one of the few roads 
to the south eastern border of Tripura with Bangladesh, 
and there is considerable traffic. The road is narrow, 
winding, and up and down. 

The procession of cars comes to a halt suddenly. There 
are twenty odd brand new mud huts, very spick and span 
and clean, complete with a door and four windows. Just 
one room, which is not incommodious when you compare 
it with some of the other (older) huts still standing. But 
one thing stands out ; these huts have corrugated tin roofs 
as against the thatched roofs of the older huts. 

The populace gathers round us. The village headman 
comes forward to meet the BDO. They need some more 
huis ; there are some very poor Brahmin families in the 
village, and they have been denied new huts. But they 
cannot be given these huts because, apart from NREP, 
the scheduled caste ‘‘special component plan” has been 


used to supplement the subsidy required for these huts. 
ve had to shell out cash, nearly 


Even so, the beneficiaries ha l 
a thousand rupees each, because the material component 


in these huts exceeded the 50 per cent limit of the NREP 
quite significantly, and even the scheduled caste sub-plan 
was not adequate for the subsidy required. But one 
wonders, is it worth while getting these poor people to 
produce cash in addition to their own labour, for these 
dainty huts ? Also, the non-scheduled caste people in 
this village, some of them very poor, have been denied the 
benefit of the subsidised houses. Economic backwardness 
should be the real test, not caste. Even the village head- 
man, himself a scheduled caste petson, has been pleading 
their case. This speaks well of the good fellow feeling they 
have in this village. But would this fellow feeling not get 
eroded because of the patent discrimination ? 

But this is part of Government of India policy. True, the 
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scheduled castes/scheduled tribes people are generally back- 
ward. And there are parts of the country, many parts 
sadly, where vested interest just would not let these back- 
ward classes lift their heads. The least squeak from them, 
and whole villages are razed to the ground, burnt, the men 
slaughtered, the women raped. So, this policy does make 
sense, provided that in areas where no prejudice exists in 
relation to caste or creed, economic backwardness is made 
the test for the grant of special Government favours. 

This is true of West Bengal ; and presumably of Tripura 
also. In West Bengal, many people belonging to the 
scheduled castes refuse to call themselves so, refuse in 
fact to avail of benefits arising from the reservation of posts 
and the like. They like to feel equal ; and that is how it 
should be. Merit should count. In the matter of special 


benefits, economic backwardness alone should be the 
criterion. 


We turn back. But I have a nagging doubt. In a 
community where locally available building materials 
abound, where is the need for corrugated, galvanized iron 
sheets ? They would be hot during summer, cold during 
winter. They would last longer, but they would be dread 
fully noisy during rains. And they involve the need for 
cash contributions from the beneficiaries who are obviously 
quite poor. Are we not imposing our own concepts in 
regard to what the people need ? 

The next day, we are going to see the use of solar energy, 
for pumping irrigation water, for heating water for an 
industrial unit, and for lighting purposes. 

We had heard of these installations in Tripura, and had 
specifically requested that we be shown these installations 
because our scientific community in West Bengal has been 
drawing funds from the Science & Technology Committee 
for the past five years without much positive contribution 
to the well being of the common people, and while non- 
conventional energy sources have been making headway 
in every other State, we have yet to have a single unit 


using either solar power or windpower or other non con- 
ventional sources of energy. 
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We are first taken to RK Nagar, where there are solar 
powered irrigation pumps working. You travel northeast 
by the Agartala-Assam highway, and after some distance, 
you veer off to the left. There, behind a “tilla”, you 
descend steeply towards a large clearing—not quite lunga 
land because it is still undulating country, with a water 
channel at the base—and you have reached the solar 
powered irrigation system. 

There are four large panels of photovoltaic cells (made 
by Bharat Electronics, with silicon wafers) covered on top 
by toughened (automotive windscreen type) glass, and 
sealed off at the bottom by a sealant, all wired and connected 
to a 33 h.p. DG pump. The panels are on a stand which 
can be rotated manually, quite easily, so that they can be 
made to face the sun as long as the sun is visible. Water 
is being drawn from the water channel about twenty feet 
below the level of the farm lands. The pump has a capacity 
of around. 9000 gallons/day, depending on the amount of 
sunshine that the photovoltaic cells can get. 

The beauty of the system is, the size of the panel can be 
increased or decreased, depending on the capacity required ; 
and you can have a large panel running a higher horse- 
power pump, or several small panels running several 
smaller horsepower pumps. 

The total cost of the entire system here was about Rs 
1.5 lakhs. The panels are on a stand designed locally, 
by a young scientist, GC, and the entire system is being 
operated by the local villagers. The pump installed for 
9000 gallons/day can irrigate 1 hectare of land we are told. 
Actually, it can irrigate more Jand, but they are growing 
boro paddy here which requires quite a lot of water. Even 
with boro paddy, you could doubtless irrigate more than 
one hectare of land because you can draw 9000 gallons of 
water daily. Of course, it all depends on the amount of 
sunshine you can get, as also on the land situation. There 
is a limit to the ‘head’ you can obtain, in the matter of 
pumping water. 

Another beauty of the system is that when it rains, you 


14 
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do not require irrigation water. You are in trouble only 
if you have a series of cloudy days (without rain). But, 
for at least 200 days in the year, especially on days when 
you need water, you can draw irrigation water with the 
solar pump. 


Somebody demurred at the high capital cost of the 
photovoltaic cells. True, they are expensive. But install- 
ing power transmission lines in this terrain can be even 
more expensive. Relative to power transmission line 
costs, the cost of the solar panels would be much less. One 
does not, of course, know the life of the photovoltaic cells ; 
their depreciation rate could be a material factor in the 
costs. è 

How was this site chosen ? Well, this village is far 
away from the main road. All the inhabitants of this 
village are scheduled caste/scheduled tribe people, living 
in two separate sets of hamlets. And the people here were 
very poor before the solar pump was installed. Fetching 
up the water from the water channel at the bottom is not 
a practical proposition : and prior to the installation of 
the solar pump, they used to get only one crop (aman paddy) 
annually. Now, they are raising three crops. After boro 
they would raise a vegetable crop for the Agartala city 
dwellers, before planting the aman paddy with the rains. 

The Pradhan of the Gaon Sabha was a happy man. 
His fellow villagers were all very poor only the other day. 
Now, things are looking up. In fact, the investment 
becomes commercially attractive once you have made the 
calculations. From one hectare of la 
4 tonnes of boro rice. Even at Rs 3 per Kg., that brings 
in Rs 12000, minus the cost of the paddy seeds and ferti- 
lizers. They hope to raise an equal value of vegetable 
crops, though their net realisation in this regard could well 
be less partly because of transportation costs and partly 
because of the risk factor and the uncertainty of the market. 
Deduct the cash costs, by way of seed, fertilisers, pesticides, 
and you are still left with an income of Rs. 15000/hectare, 
against the earlier gross income of Rs 4500/hectare from 
1.5 tonnes of aman rice, which more than justifies an invest- 


nd, they are raising 
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ment of Rs 1.5 lakhs. One can think of no irrigation 
scheme where the capital cost is less. There is little or no. 
operating cost here, though one must allow for a fairly 
high rate of obsolescence of the photovoltaic cells. 


But I must persist in my belief that with 9000 gallons/ 
day, you can irrigate more than one hectare of land, especi- 
ally in Tripura where there is a lot of residual moisture in 
the soil. I want to argue out this point with the Pradhan 
of the Gaon Sabha and with GC. Sure enough, you could 
do so, says the Pradhan of the Gaon Sabha. But the 
limitation here is the extent of arable land they have at a 
height of around 20 feet from the water channel. If they 
could add a second stage pump, they could take the water 
further up, and cover much more land area.™} Once you 
can reach water to the top of the tilla—in this particular 
instance not very high up from the water channel—you 
can irrigate all the land below. 

GG explains the system he has adopted in another 
area, where he has taken the water up 200 ft. This is his 
discovery, the high drum technique, for which (we are 
told later by the Tripura Government officials) he has got 
an award for scientific innovations in Delhi. You take 
the water up 20 feet, and then make it drop suddenly, in 
a thick column, the whole distance almost vertically. If 
you lay a thin pipe going up from the bottom, the pressure 
n the descending column can take the water 
up—in a much thinner pipe—as much as 200 feet. GC 
feels sorry he could not take us to this village, way in the 
interior, where he has installed the solar panel-cum-high 
drum system. Time would not permit us to travel that far. 

It seems quite simple when you come to think of it, 
GG explains that this would be cheapter than installing 
heavy duty pumps for pumping up water. Several Tripura 
State government officials present testified to the efficacy 
of the high drum system. In an area where the cost of 
power transmission could be very high, solar power-cum- 
high drum pumping of water may well be the most cost 
effective way of reaching water to the top of tilla lands 
from water sources in the lunga area below. 


of the water i 
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Later, much later, we learn of a story relating to GC’s 
background. Apparently, GC’s father was a police inspec- 
tor, and in the days before the GP(M) came to power 1n 
Tripura, had been personally responsible for hounding 
and persecuting a CP(M) leader who happens to be none 
other than the present Chief Minister of Tripura. It is 
not as if this background is unknown to the concerned 
parties. It speaks volumes, not only of the large hearted- 
ness but also of the sagacity of one of the two parties that 
this factor has never been allowed to cloud his judgment 
as to the use to be made of this young scientist. And by 
one stroke, not only has Tripura’s progress been furthered, 
perhaps some erstwhile enemies have been converted into 
friends and supporters. 


Our next place of halt is not connected with solar 
energy. We are at RK Nagar Farm, first at their cattle 
farm and later at their duckery. The cattle farm at RK 
Nagar has a very large tract as its fodder area, some 48 
hectares or thereabouts. Surprisingly, the number of heads 
of cattle are not many, may be three or four dozen. One 
cannot but be disappointed with the farm. It is not untypi- 
cal of what.is happening in most parts of the country. 
The. management of these farms is patently poor. It is 
difficult to imagine an animal-land ratio of 1 hectare or 
more per head of cattle. This must be quite wasteful. 
Perhaps Haringhata, near Calcutta, is the only instance 
of more wasteful use of land. 

We sce some imported Jersey and Halstein cattle ; a 
couple of sturdy bulls ; and a pen holding crossbred cattle. 

But one remains unimpressed. Even the effort at 
growing Napier grass and Deenbandu grass on the tilla 
slopes is uninspiring. The animal husbandry division of 
the Agriculture department in Tripura is obviously quite 
weak ; and no amount of talk or technical explanation— 
by the head of the institution, Dr. R and his colleagues: 
a going to be convincing, Something is basically wrong 

ere. 

The duckery is better run, but even here, the capital 
cost of the building is enormous. They have devised a 
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neat lake by damming up a bit of lunga land ; and the 
duck pens are on the slopes, with plenty of protection for 
the birds at night. We are informed that chicks are sent 
from here not only to other parts of the State but also to 
other States (in the region). Again, nobody appears to 
have worked out a cost-benefit ratio. Looking at the ex- 
cellent buildings to house the offices, rooms of research 
staff, housing for the ducks, the capital cost of the place 
seems to be quite high. One hesitates to ask ; it may 
sound rude and uncharitable. 


But this is probably true of most public sector operations, 
be they enterprises or research institutions, throughout 
India. We revel in constructing magnificent buildings. 
In many, the research work done inside is nominal, though 
this cannot be said of this place. Yet one cannot help the 
feeling that the scientific community everywhere wants to 
build up an elitist atmosphere for itself. We are increas- 
ingly focussing on the outside appearance of things more 
than the inner content. 

We proceed further north. At the point where the 
National Highway really starts going uphill, we leave the 
Highway and turn east. There is a causeway across the 
river; during the monsoon, these causeways become 
impassable from time to time when the level of water rises 
in a flash flood, but otherwise, one can drive across ; and 
fortunately, these flash floods last only for a few hours. 
We are soon winding our way up, to 4 plateau—a fairly 
We are now in a 100 per cent tribal area. 
d women, the latter dressed in colourful garb, 
brisk pace There is 


large one. 
Young men an 
are travelling by bicycle, or walking at a 
no other transport. 

The area is already more degraded and bleak than we 
have seen in Tripura so far. The tree cover has presumably 
been cut down by earlier generations for firewood or as 
timber for furniture. But little else has been planted, and 
the picture presented is quite bleak. Mile after mile of 
tilla land has nothing but a scrub cover, green no doubt, 
but of little use to man. There are patches of lunga land 
—sudden narrow valleys but which are no more than strips 
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of land—which are cultivated and look lush green with 
standing paddy crop. There is one important difference, 
though. The lunga land is generally narrow and in small 
strips. They are also invariably closed on three sides, 
and the fourth side winds in and out into other lunga 
strips. 

One obvious possibility stands out : just dam up a 
narrow strip, and you create an artificial lake which would 
soon fill up with 2000 to 3000 mm of rain during the monsoon 
months. You would, of course, lose a bit of valuable 
lunga land, but imagine the area of tilla land you can 
irrigate as a result of the ““water- 
would set in motion. 
of creating two, three, 
the lakes into fisheries ; 
on the tilla land. 


You have to be careful not to cover the entire tilla land 

© an area sown with food crops. Just the centre of it, 
with trees bordering all round to prevent soil erosion. 
But think of the valuable commercial crops you can raise. 
Plus, of course, double or even triple cropping in the area 
under food crops. Paddy during the aman season ; and 
if you have early aman, you can quickly raise an oilseed 
crop, followed by either a vegetable crop or a short duration 
‘mung’ or some other lentil. Cowpea and maize if you 
want to raise fodder. Fortunately, other than rice and 
wheat, we have now high yielding varietics of seed of jowar 
and maize ; unfortunately, of little else. You can vary the 
cropping pattern ; raise boro paddy (with its very high 
yield rates) on some patches, followed by maize ; or any 
number of other permutations and combinations. 


In fact, the yield of aman paddy on tilla land—with 
the Possibility of controlled irrigation—can also be quite 
high since you can use high yielding varieties. There is 
not likely to be any large submergence of the paddy crop 


as in lunga land. That is the beauty of controlled irrigation 
on high land. 


harvesting” process you 
And cach village has the possibility 
four such lakes. You can convert 
and you can raise valuable crops 


int 


The enormous possibility of water h 


‘ r arvesting in Tripura 
hits one like a tonne of bricks. 


There are, of course, many 
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problems. The present owners of lunga land have to be 
persuaded to give up their (presently valuable) property. 
They have to be offered—in terms of land area—more of 
tilla land ; which means the present owners of tilla land 
have to give up a substantial part of their land holding. 
But they would all benefit eventually. And if the cropping: 
can be scientifically laid down, there would emerge 
How easy it would all be if all land 
were socially controlled. Vast tracts of tilla land, currently 
lying fallow and frequently degraded, or at best yielding 
‘one crop per year, can become high yiclding, irrigated 
land. 
But one has to be careful. There is always danger of 
heavy soil erosion if tilla land is ploughed and cultivated 
thoughtlessly. Not all tilla land is flat ; most of it is undulat- 
ing ; and the heavy monsoon showers can drain off a large 
part of the top soil if the land is turned without bunds, or 
a protective circle of trees, or other ways of preventing 
soil erosion. There would in any case be some erosion of 
the soil—one must not forget the monsoon brings 2000 to 
3000 mm of rain annually—and it is only a question of 
how much of the top soil is washed away. 

There are two more things to see with reference to 
the efforts of our young scientist, GC. First, he has 
put up solar powered lights in a tribal village. What 
is interesting is that the solar powered lights are supple- 
mented by a gobar gas plant ; and ina large community 
hall specially constructed, they have now installed a TV 
set for the village community. The solar power is stored 
in a series of batteries which can provide power upto approxi- 
mately four days without being recharged, in the event of 
clouds preventing the generation of solar energy. The 
villagers are all happy to see GG ; he is something of a 
hero to these people. And the interesting point is that 
everywhere he has trained up the local people for the 
operation of the gadgets—the solar pump at RK Nagar, 
the street lights and the solar powered batteries here. 

Quite some distance away, in a south easterly direction, 
GC has installed a solar powered water heating system, 


pattern 
all round prosperity. 
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This is a simpler and much cheaper system, and the hot 
water is used in a small silk reeling demonstration-cum- 
training unit. The State government has been encourag- 
ing the growing of mulberry which apparently grows quite 
well here ; and the cocoons are brought to this unit where 
about 20 girls are busy reeling the silk from the cocoons. 
They are being trained in silk reeling and spinning. The 
solar heater raises the temperature of the water to 70°C. 


The reeling of silk is a new experiment. I am told 
that the quality of Tripura silk is quite good ; the weaving 
is quite artistic. Not having seen any silk product being 
marketed in Agartala, I enquire where one can find hand- 
loom silk, Tripura style. There is a catch. The supply so 
far is very meagre. The price fixed is absurdly low when 
compared to all-India prices. All supplies are immediately 


snapped up by the bureaucracy concerned with the develop- 
ment of sericulture. 


Clearly, sericulture has good possibilities of develop- 
Ment in Tripura ; but then, the rearers of the silkworm, 
the reelers of the cocoon, the spinners of the silk yarn and 
the weavers of the silk fabrics need to be paid a decent 
Wage, so as to induce an increase in the output. That may 
not happen if the promoters themselves turn into middlemen. 


It is time to round off our visit to Tripura and to take 
our leave. What advice can we possibly give to them 
here ? Tripura is far ahead of West Bengal in the matter 
of decentralised planning ; indeed, in the matter of over- 
all planning of economic development in the State. What 
they lack is easy comm 
These are not within t 
government to provide. 
disadvantages of their P 
India. Heavy goods 
road all the way to Sili 


up and down, up and 
cut south into Tripura, where again 
haul all the way to Ag 
may be wanted. And 
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from Tripura to the rest of India, in the reverse direction ; 
there is no easier, quicker way. The natural route through 
Bangladesh is no longer open to the Tripura citizenry, 
neither by river and coastal movement nor by rail. One 
needs an understanding with Bangladesh to overcome the 
communications problem of Tripura. It is common 
knowledge that Tripura is sitting on enormous reserves of 
natural gas. Again, it is for the Centre to develop this 
resource, provide power to the entire region, possibly also 
chemical fertilizers and other products that can be developed 
from natural gas. 

So, what does one 
inanitities ? The gover 
invoking the constitutio 
by setting up the Auton 
already inititated decentra 
upto the Gaon Sabha level ; 
direct financial resources accrui 
with which the latter could plan their future economic 
development. For the rest, the provision of infrastructure 
is for the Centre to finance. There is nothing, literally 
nothing from the West Bengal experience which the people 
of Tripura could emulate. On the contrary, there is a lot 
that West Bengal could learn from the Tripura experience. 

There are just two things that one could tell the Tripura 
planning authorities. Not that they need any outsider to 
tell them so. The first concerns the possibility of water 
harvesting, which could transform the Tripura economy 
in next to no time. The second concerns long range 
planning of marketing, of disposition of the supplies of 
products they are now experimenting with. In a matter 
of a few years, Tripura would be inundated with coconuts, 
raw rubber, black pepper, cashew nuts, and may be palm 
oil. For this, they must set up processing facilities. They 
need to think ahead in regard to the marketing of fruits 
and develop the commercial production of canned fruits 
and fruit juices. 

I have a nostalgic reluctance to tear myself away from 
the beautiful State of Tripura. If we outsiders were not 


tell them except to mutter vague 
nment in Tripura has innovated by 
nal provision for tribal people 
omous District Council ; it has 
lised planning effectively, even 
it has made provision for 
ng to the local authorities, 
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to"meddle in their affairs, if only the rapacity of our business 
community as well as the political cupidity of political 
parties were to be held in check, Tripura would be like 
the garden of Eden. Except perhaps during the monsoon 
months when we may wish to avoid this particular garden. 
But then, why not leave the people of this beautiful State 
alone, and merely assist them by the provision of financial 
assistance for the build-up of infrastructure ? 


I 5 early June 1985 


The Dooars: Cooch Bihar and 
Jalpaiguri 


Tue twice postponed trip to the Doors is to come off at 
long last. It is a somewhat truncated, modified visit. 
‘One day at Cooch Bihar, one day at Jalpaiguri and one 
day for the Teesta and the Mahananda barrages and the 
blueprint for the associated works. 

The Kamrup Express is invariably late. It is already 
morning before we reach Farakka. The river Ganga is 
already in full fury ; and the swirling waters of the vast 
river are really impressive. What would it be like after 
a couple of months when the monsoon has reached its 
height, and the river has risen by another ten feet ? This 
is the precursor of the fearsome Padma, even before the 


mighty Brahmaputra meets it. For a land lubber like me, 
t Farakka during the monsoon is 


the majesty of the river a 
really awsome. 
n, bringing down millions of 


The river is muddy, brown. 
tonnes of rich loamy, alluvial soil from far and near, draining 
radesh and north Bihar, 


away the rich soil of north Uttar P. 
where numerous tributaries contribute both the water and 
the silt that one sees at Farakka. They would form sand 


bars in the Hooghly, and create new islands in the sea, 
which, in course of time, would be peopled by those hunger- 
ing for a plot of land to till. 

The train procceds slowly over the Farakka barrage, 
giving one a full view of the majesty of the river. There is 
seemingly an endless number of piers ; and the railway track 
is on the barrage. There are few bridges in India which 
are as impressive, unless one thinks of the majestic bridge 
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at Mandapam connecting Rameswaram with the mainland. 
There, the scene is different, majestic in its own way 5 
but the sea water is calm and placid beneath the bridge. 
Here, the river is a torrential force. May be this is because 
of the barrage, which makes the waters upstream seethe 
at the obstruction and swirl before rushing headlong past 
the gates of the barrage into the pool below, after a sudden 
drop from the barrage to the lower level of the river. 


We cross Malda ; and thereafter, the journey becomes 
interesting in another way. We are in Bihar now, back 
in West Bengal soon after, in Bihar again, back again in 
West Bengal. This goes on, the train criss-crossing bet- 
ween the districts of Purnea and West Dinajpur. The 
tell-tale sign is the way the name of the railway station 1s 
written as the Kamrup Express chugs by. Three languages 
are used everywhere, but it is the order in which the signs. 
come, or the size of the lettering, which proclaims whether 
we are in West Bengal or Bihar. If it is Bengali in bold 
letters, with English and Hindi below the bold Bengali script, 
we are in West Bengal. If it is Hindi in bold letters, 
with English and Bengali below the Hindi lettering, we are 
in Bihar. One cannot keep track of the number of times 
the train moyes into this state or the other. 


_ There is of course, nothing very special about this. But 
Interestingly this is a fallout of the Partition of the country 
in 1947 into Pakistan and India, and the re-organization of 
the States thereafter. The entire area was once part of 
the Purnea district, where a large part of the population 
is Bengali speaking. The border between the then East 
Pakistan—now Bangladesh—and West Bengal appears to 
be the product of the convoluted whims of Mr. Radcliffe ; 
there are no natural borders for a large part of the line of 
partition, and villages have been assigned arbitrarily to 
this country or that based on flimsy (and wholly unreliable) 
data on religious affinities in tiny pockets of land, so much 
so that there are several enclaves of one country inside the 
other without any access from the mainland. But here, 
the Government of India was clearly desirous of keeping 4 
land corridor between north and south West Bengal- 
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Following the division of the erstwhile district of Dinajpur 
into East pakistan and India, certain areas were ceded from 
Purnea district to West Dinajpur so as to provide a corridor 
between North Bengal and the rest of West Bengal. 

The connection between north and south West Bengal 
is a long chicken neck. This long chicken neck—of the 
shape of a sickle, as the shape of the new district is, falls 
into the backward district of West Dinajpur. Gommunica- 
tions in this part of the State are quite poor even to this day. 
There are very few roads, except the major one from Raiganj 
to Balurghat, the district headquarters. One may dis- 
count the National Highway No. 34 which goes all the way 
to Dalkhola, where it is joined by the NH 31 coming from 
Patna, and going on to Assam via Siliguri. But the NH 34, 
like the railway track, traverses West Dinajpur only over a 
short distance; it traverses, for most part, the Purnea dis- 
trict. The district of Dinajpur has few all-weather roads. 

Small distances in many parts of West Bengal seem to 
create an enormous gulf between one place and another 
because of the difficult—sometimes non-existent—com- 
There are few all weather roads in this 
engal, from Malda up north, though 
d that this far north of the estuarine 
delta, the land surface would be more amenable to better 
‘communications. As it happens, the land hunger of a 
pressing population—which has led to the gradual filling 
up of ponds, encroachments and land fill on the sides of 
natural lakes and even on marshy lowlands—has shut off 
or blocked the natural drainage of water. The high 
annual rainfall and the soft alluvial soil of the terrain have 
done the rest. The result is that for months together, the 
Jand surface in vast areas is like a quagmire, and people are 
marooned with regular periodicity, in countless villages. 

We interfere with our ecology and our natural environ- 
ment at great peril to the succeeding generations, and we 
tave then to spend large sums of money on large projects 
to provide proper drainage, all weather access, and easy 
communications to common people. Our priorities do 
seem to be clouded by the predilictions and perceptions of 


munications. 
entire region of West B 
cone would have expecte 
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petty but influential local politicians, who are aided and 
abetted by our technical experts who use their knowledge 
of technology without adequate knowledge of the local 
land situation and other imperatives of ecology and environ- 
ment. 


The Kamrup Express is late. It is always late, we are 
told, but for us it creates a problem. We are cutting it 
rather fine. We are supposed to commence our meeting 
at 2 p.m., and it is past 1 p.m. by the time we reach new 
Cooch Bihar two and a half hours late. 

The meeting at the Zila Parishad office is well attended. 
Gooch Bihar is a relatively small district with only 12 
blocks. All the Panchayat Samiti Sabhapatis and BDOs 
are here ; and the chairmen of the municipalities, as well 
as the officers of the different departments. The Sabha- 
dhipati and the other functionaries of the Zila Parishad, 
and the DM and his staff are present. 


AKD is getting steadily better in explaining the logic as 
well as the way to set out the task of decentralized planning. 
His talk is divided into four parts : why district planning ; 
the organisational framework for district planning ; the 
priorities—for the State as a whole and for the district 
specifically as would appear from the data available with 
us—and finally, the implementation and monitoring of 
plans. He has done his homework ; our specialists have 
already briefed us in regard to the acquifer position, the 
cropping potential (as well as the present pattern), the land 
holding situation, the scope for small industry, the various 
types of schemes for which central or other AREA can be 
drawn ; and the inter-relationship between the diverse areas 
of activity possible—the link-up between agriculture and 
industry, the way RLEGP/NREP funds could be used for 
integrated development, To take one example, by including 
brick making as part of a road scheme under, say the NREP 
or RLEGP, the material component of the expenditure on 
a scheme of brick lined road construction may easily be 
brought down below 50 percent, and thereby a decent, all 
weather road constructed. That is ho 3 


A w local plans could 
be drawn up to make optimal use of the funds available, 
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provided the small NREP allocations for all the Gram 
Panchayats could be pooled together for the construction of 
a proper road link for all the areas, each Gram Panchayat 
being responsible for the work in its geographic area. 

The systematic unfolding of the way one could set 
about the business, with copious examples from the local 
milieu, makes the exposition both interesting and of value to 
the listeners. The special importance of co-ordination 
between different departments and authorities is high- 
lighted. For instance, everywhere there is a lot of road 
building activity under the RLEGP/NREP but these are 
totally unrelated to the PWD plans for road construction ; 
the plans of the different Gram Panchayats and Panchayat 
Samitis are also quite independent and unco-ordinated. 
The departments of Irrigation and Waterways and of 
Minor Irrigation and the Panchayats work more or less 
independently in regard to irrigation programmes. As 
a result, even field channels are not properly in tune with 
the departmental efforts at major and medium irrigation. 
works ; and there is no co-ordination in regard to the 
minor irrigation works of the department and the 
Panchayats. 

Some telling examples pertaining to the district ; and 
the point goes home. Fortunately, in these far flung 
northern districts, there is better corodination and fellow 
feeling between the departmental line officers and the 
district level machinery. In Cooch Bihar, they have 
already prepared a district plan, although a cursory reading 
indicates that this is just a rudimentary effort at piecing 
together some local level plans and schemes. 

Of course, it would be idle to expect an optimal grand 
design to emerge all of a sudden, from out of the blue. 
This is the first attempt they have made ; and they are 
yet to get any specialized staff support which the State 
is supposed to provide. But the augury is good. 

The need for a data base in regard to the character of 
of the population and its needs (in different areas) cannot 
be over stressed. We have to combine area based planning 
with beneficiary planning ; and this can become possible 
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only by going down from the State level to the district 
level, and from the district level to the block level. 

The meeting continues until evening, and we have to 
cry halt. People from distant blocks have to go back to 
their respective headquarters. These meetings always 
take longer than the time we allow for them. Perhaps 
the State planning board officials ought to spend more 
time travelling through the districts, and even blocks, to 
interact with the Panchayat officials at the grass roots 
level. The learning process, it seems, is just commencing 
for all of us ; our own ideas get clearer as we interact with 
more and more of the local authorities and get to know 
their divergent problems. There is no uniform magic 


formula, and that is why local level planning is all the more 
important. 


Jalpaiguri is unquestionably the most beautiful district 
of West Bengal. Nestling under the mighty Himalayas, 
with Bhutan to the north, Assam to the east, Coochbihar and 
Bangladesh to the south, and the district of Darjeeling 
to the west, the district of Jalpaiguri has a varied landscape, 
with large tracts under dense reserved forests, numerous 
mountain streams running north to south, and quite a 
few snowfed rivers, most importantly Teesta, Jaldhaka, 
Torsa, and Raidak flowing south eastwards to Bangladesh 
and on to the mighty Brahmaputra. The district is teem- 
ing with neatly maintained tea gardens dotted across the 


State, at the foot of the hills, bordering reserved forests, 
breaking into otherwise cultivat 


ed areas. 
Jalpaiguri is a relatively 


One can drive across the district and enjoy lovely scenic 
beauty, without having to be on the constant watch for 
endless Pedestrians, cyclists, scooter and cycle rickshaw 
riders, as in any part of south Bengal. One does come 
across a few villages and market towns, but they are at 
reasonable distances, 

But it is the greenery that strikes one in Jalpaiguri. 
The entire district is lush green, with riotous vegetation. 
‘One might guess that weeding, pruning and clearing the 
under-growth would keep people busy all round the year. 


sparsely populated district. 
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We are told that the illegal felling of trees and the 
denudation of forest areas has become a major problem 
in Jalpaiguri. Of course, as elsewhere, outsiders are the 
main culprits here. The local people may cut off a branch 
or two, for domestic firewood. But the surreptitious 
felling of the best trees, and their transportation at night 
across the State border for distant destinations like Delhi 
and Bombay to meet the furniture needs of an affluent 
urban population—that is the work of contractors, and 
organised traders who would not bat an eyelid while luring 
innocent people into criminal activity. A man may hack 
away all night, saw the timber and load it into a truck ; 
and get paid a measly Rs 100/-. Perhaps, for the logger, 
this is a princely reward. The value of the timber felled 
and smuggled out as a result in that one night may range 
from Rs. 10,000/- to Rs 20,000/-. The beautiful tall sal 
trees are highly prized timber. 

Much of Jalpaiguri’s forest wealth has thus been drained 
away, is being drained away even now systematically. As 
a result, soil erosion, recurrent floods, and periods of drought 
and lack of moisture, have now become a regular pheno- 
menon. 

Even so, there are extensive forest areas, with a large 
variety of trees and numerous forests abounding in tall 
Sal trees. 

We are staying at the Gorumara Forest Rest House, 
deep inside a reserved forest. The drive the previous 
evening had been uneventful over dusty roads with a 
generally poor road surface for most of the way until the 
evening light faded away into twilight and then to darkness. 
The countryside always appears mysterious at night : 
and if you have never been there before and have not seen 
the place in daylight, you imagine every tree to harbinger 
a forest coming up, every twinkling lamp in a roadside 
hamlet as the herald of a town to follow. y 


The Forest department bungalow at Gorumara: is 
surrounded by a moat, with a drawbridge to let your car 
through. We are told the moat is intended to keep out 
elephants from roaming into the immediate vicinity of the 


15 
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Forest Rest House. We are also told that at night we must 
close the door and windows of our bedroom ; only the night 
before last, a tiger had lifted a dog belonging to one of the 
forest staff living in the compound. 


But beautiful and pleasant as the surroundings are, as 
soon as one closes the door and the windows, the room 
becomes a closed, sultry prison. It is difficult to sleep in 
the stuffy atmosphere, unless it is winter season. Outside 
all is peace and tranquility, cool and pleasant. But if 
you are not brave enough to keep your door and windows 
open, beware of the charms of a forest rest house. 


A short walk from the forest bungalow, there is a “look- 
out point” within the compound. The river Jaldhaka 
can be seen on the northern side, flowing northwest to 
southeast. There are fairly deep forests on both sides 
except that the Jaldhaka makes a wide swath—possibly 
its shallow bed requires a wide spill area during the monsoon 
months—and there are no visible human habitations 
nearby. There is a “salt lick” not too far away from the 
rest house, where rhinos come frequently, as also other 
animals. We are on high ground, some 100 fect or so 
higher than the flat plain below. There is a small stream 
near the salt lick. Animals would prefer this generally 
secluded spot for a drink rather than the open river. From 
that point of view, the Gorumara Forest bungalow and its 
look out point are ideally situated. ; 


Early in the morning, a ranger shows up, with agitation 
marked on his face. The caroass of a thino has been found 


on the opposite side of the river that morning. 
apparently want only the horn of the rhinoceros ; and they 
are real sharp shooters with powerful weapons smuggled in 
from Nepal. This one apparently had been shot with a 
.303 rifle. The rhino horn is Supposed to be an aphrodisiac ; 
and the affluent city dweller who wants to indulge beyond 
nature’s limits is prepared to pay any price for an aphro- 
disiac. And there are hakims and vaids without any cons- 
cience who in turn encourage this slaughter, by paying a 
fanciful price for the rhino hor 


n. We were told one rhino 
horn sells for nearly one lakh of rupees. 


The poachers 
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It is sad. The Forest Officer has to depart hastily, 
irying to muster a force and attempting to trace the criminal. 
It is a wild goose chase ; and the size of the force is totally 
inadequate for the task. ‘This is the third or fourth incident 
in two or three years. Of late, rhino poaching had been 
sharply cut down by a watchful vigil on the major entry 
and exit points. But the professional killer-cum-poacher 
would not take any traditional entry or exit roads, unless 
he is blase and wants a vehicle to transport him and his 
prize. A rhino horn is neither too bulky nor too heavy 
for a shoulder pack. N 

We set off for Jalpaiguri for a meeting of the District 
Planning Committee. Once again, all the Panchayat 
representatives and officials are present. Fortunately, the 
district officials here are on the side of the Panchayats in 
the matter of district planning ; and up here, hundreds of 
miles away from the headquarters, there is better give and 
take and understanding between the officials of the line 
departments and the Zila Parishad (and therefore the 
DPC) officials. But it has been a long day, as everybody 
seems to have endless questions. It is heartening, this 
interest evinced by the field officials and the Sabhapatis 
of the Panchayat Samitis. 

We get away carly the following morning, and drive 
through the tea garden area into the town of Mal. This is 
an interesting little town, nestling among tea gardens, 
with the old metre gauge railway-line (from Katihar to 
Gauhati) running alongside. There are signs of pros- 
perity here ; a few new buildings are coming up ; and a 
spick and span new Tourist Lodge on the main highway, 
not too far from the railway station. Mal is one of those 
sleepy up country towns which are more rural in character 
than urban. It boasts of a college all right, but little 
else. The tea trade belongs not here but either in Calcutta, 
or in a small measure at Jalpaiguri ; and the Sahibs from 
the neighbouring tea gardens visit the place only during 
week-ends, to get away from their somewhat lonely existence, 
From Mal, we turn south for the Teesta barrage. We are 
accompanied by the engincers in charge of the Teesta 
barrage, and also the DC. 
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The scenic beauty of the Dooars, as I have already 
mentioned, is perhaps unparallelled in West Bengat. 
There is also something in the very air which invigorates 
one. This is not very prosperous country, as far as the 
common people are concerned. For even though the tea 
gardens earn large profits, the workers do not have any 
large share of the wealth. And the yield rates of other 
crops which are grown by the common people are not very 
high, But there is not the same population pressure, and 
that helps. Water is abundant and there is a profusion of 
subsoil water in addition to the rainfall during the monsoon 
months ; in fact, the latter would have been a problem 
but for the contours of the land which do not create any 
drainage problem. And even though ground water is 
yet to be properly exploited, in general, people look better 
fed than elsewhere in the State of West Bengal. Perhaps 
it is partly because of the genes of the people one encounters. 
They are either of Nepali stock or of Santhal and other 
tribal stock, or the Rajbanshis who have traditionally tilled 
the land in these parts—all of them essentially a happy 
group of people, hard working, honest, without many 
hang-ups of the modern young man. 


Jalpaiguri and Cooch Bihar present two distinct pictures, 
somewhat unusual and not quite common with the rest of 
West Bengal. Jalpaiguri—with its tea gardens and large 
landed estates—has had a long tradition of revolutionary 
fervour among the rural country folk. There were beginn- 
ings of uprising among the Rajbanshis, against the absentee 
landlords and large jotdars even during British days. But 
organized resistance—with Support and help from tea 
garden labour—began in earnest only in the fifties, after 
Independence. Indeed, there was a brief period when the 
peasant movement, led by the CPI before the split within 
the party, had reached a point where the landlords and 
jotdars had been ousted, and there was no centralized civil 
authority in this part of the country for sometime. But 
there were, even among the leaders of the peasant move- 
ment, two views: one which favoured armed resistance 
and the other which favoured negotiations with the State 
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government ; and the movement petered out. Later, in 
the late sixties and carly seventies, the Naxalbari movement 
again originated in the districts of Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri, 
when Charu Mazumdar, Jangal Santhal and Kanu Sanyal 
among others started organising the peasantry for armed 
resistance. Indeed, their claims in regard to re-distribution 
of surplus land caught the then United Front Government 
of West Bengal on the wrong foot. Jalpaiguri district has 
had a long tradition of leftism, going back even earlier to 
the “Tebhaga” movement —which had affected the whole 
of the unpartioned Bengal, the most violent agitations 
occurring in Rangpur, Comilla, Mymensingh and a few 
other districts of the present Bangladesh. 


While the population of Jalpaiguri is predominantly 
made up of Rajbanshis, who provide the agricultural work 
force, and the Santhals who provided the bulk of tea garden 
labour, the population of Gooch Bihar district is mainly 
made up of scheduled caste people, again landless labourers 
working on large estates held by absentee owners in the 
erstwhile princely State of Gooch Bihar. These population 
characteristics are important for an understanding of both 
the problems and the direction of future planning of local 
level schemes and programmes in these two districts. 


The Teesta barrage is an impressive structure. The 
river is quite majestic even in early June, long before its 
furious post monsoon look. And the river is surprisingly 
wide here, perhaps quite shallow, else it would not be so 
wide, immediately after reaching the plains. The 
Baikunthapur reserved forest is on the right bank of the 
river ; and there are two special problems we need to look 
at. First, there is a proposal for tapping Teesta waters 
upstream of the barrage, and taking it by a pipeline through 
the Baikunthapur Forest to Siliguri for meeting that grow- 
ing city’s needs of water. There are grave technical 
doukts about this project ; it is needlessly expensive ; the 
pipeline could be destroyed by marauding elephants who 
have the freedom to roam about freely in the Baikunthapur 
Forest ; and Siliguri could always be supplied with water 
from deep tubewells in the short period, and from the 
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Mahananda barrage in the long run, cutting the pipeline 
distance significantly. 


The other is a proposal to construct a toad along the 
southern fringe of the Baikunthapur Forest, which would 
join up with NH 31 near New Jalpaiguri. The Teesta 
barrage would in any case provide the river crossing: ; 
and in the process, a new route would be opened up to 
the north east, which would cut the distance by some 50 
odd kilometres ; and the very difficult route via Sevok 
and the Coronation Bridge over the Teesta in the foothilts 
would be avoided. The district authorities want to put 
by some money for this road, since the PWD has no funds 
for the purpose. This would also provide a direct road 
link between Jalpaiguri and New Jalpaiguri, and link up 
with the existing NH 31, totally avoiding the crowded 
Siliguri township and the long loop up north to the foot- 
hills and down again to Jalpaiguri. 


The Teesta barrage is nearly complete—the barrage 
s, the road above the lock gates is not—and the left bank 
main canal has so far been constructed only for half a 
kilometre, the entry point of water being kept blocked up. 
The water entry point on the right bank is also similarly 
blocked up, since the canal to the Mahananda is yet to be 
constructed. The general contours of the area, including 
the protective afflux bund on the left bank of the Teesta, 
give one an opportunity to visualize the potential of this 
area. An artificial lake can easily be created with the help 
of the afflux bund. Thereafter, many developments could 
follow for the development of tourism. 

This is an area w 
would like to create 
embankment of the and 


a 
}3 


nking NH 31, many people may like 
up to Kalimpong, and may be even 
Bazar, below the 
This would be a much 


more scenic route than the present one via Siliguri and 
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Kurseong. We take a walk across the Teesta over the 
barrage. Many questions cross one’s mind. First, the 
link canal from the Teesta to the Mahananda is yet to be 
built. Meanwhile, the canal system on the right bank 
has made considerable progress. Why this order of const- 
ruction ? Secondly, why have they left out the left bank 
from StageI altogether ? Surely, it would be casier to 
construct the canal system on the Left Bank ? Thirdly, 
how long will the link canal take to build ? Finally, and 
more importantly, what is the flow of water at Teesta like ? 
What is the minimum amount of water that we are likely to 
get during sumwer months ? Since the barrage cannot store 
the water but merely divert it, the investment on the canal 
system should be based on the likely availavility of water, 
particularly for the rabi (or boro) irrigation. 

Tricky questions, all. It seems the decision to build 
the right bank canal system had been taken a long time 
back, in consultation with the Government of India, and 
present plans are to use the Teesta waters to irrigate only 
a small part of Jalpaiguri district (upto new Jalpaiguri), 
part of Darjeeling district, and a considerable part of 
Dinajpur district, upto as far south as the Thangon barrage. 
The original scheme of things would have taken Teesta 
waters as far as Malda, but that has now been abandoned. 

What is the quantum of water ? Well, the mininum 
flow during summer months is 5000 cusecs, of which India 
feels it should get the lion’s share, upto 85 percent, while 
Bangladesh wants to have at least 50 percent. (The 
monsoon flow is much greater, but there is no irrigational 
need during the monsoon ; and only a little protective 
irrigation for the Kharif crop in case of failure of the monsoon 
during the post monsoon period should do). 

But 2500 cusecs would not be enough for both the right 
bank and the left bank canal system. In fact, it would 
not suffice even for the extensive right bank canal system 
planned. Have they thought of a reservoir and a dam 
upstream ? 

Yes, indeed, they have. They have also tentatively 
selected a dam site. Would I be interested to see it? 
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Of course, I would be interested. But the matter is still 
under investigation, and under examination by Government 
of India experts, including the Geological Survey, because 
of the need to carefully examine the geological structure of 
the rocks before the dam construction is commenced. 


Perhaps one reason why the planners had neglected the 
Left Bank to begin with is because Jalpaiguri is famous for 
tea gardens ; and it was felt that we need not worry about 
the tea garden area. This would explain the desire to 
take the Teesta waters to the farm lands of western Jalpai- 
guri. Hence the plans to build the right bank canal 
system for the western bit of Jalpaiguri, southern (and 
plains area) of Darjeeling and West Dinajpur districts. 

The Coronation Bridge over the Teesta has a beautiful 
approach on both sides. Spanning the Teesta just before 
it enters the plains, the river is narrow but majestic here. 
But the bridge, the only road link to the entire north-east, 
including North Bengal, is quite old and narrow, and 
hardly the best means of communication between two parts 
of a large country. Hundreds of trucks must be traversing 
this bridge each Way, every day. Snap that communica- 
tion, and there is no road communication left between 


North Bengal, Assam and all the other North Eastern 
States and the rest of India, 


From every viewpoint, the proposed link between 
Jalpaiguri and New Jalpaiguri via the Teesta barrage 
bridge appears to be vital. It ought to be a Central project. 
But does anyone at the Centre have any interest in these 
matters today ? Is the case being even presented to the 
Central authorities the way it should ? 

But the Coronation Brid 
no matter whether hundre 
or not. 


ge remains a thing of beauty, 
ds of trucks thunder across it, 


parts is aware, and we are meandering along the Teesta. 
The hillside is steep here, and the river some distance 
below ; yet the roar of the Teesta waters is not only audible, 
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it drowns ordinary conversation. There has already been 
some rain up in the hills, and the water is already quite 
muddy. We pass Kali Jhora, and soon we come to a 
place where the gorge is quite narrow, seemingly of good 
solid rock, while beyond, further up, the river seems to 
spread out. This would be an ideal place for a dam, I 
muse half-aloud, for the back-up reservoir would have a 
lot of water storage space. 

But that is it, says the Chief Engineer, to my great 
surprise. This is exactly the spot choosen by the engineers, 
for a dam, which would be quite high, with a back-up 
reservoir which would submerge the present Teesta Bazar 
bridge (to Kalimpong). The entire road we are traversing 
would also be submerged, and a new road alignment 
much higher up, would have to be found and constructed 
if this dam is to be built. The reason, it appears, is that the 
height of Teesta Bazar is not much ; and in fact, the earlier 
plans—for an even higher dam now shelved—would have 
spread the reservoir even beyond Rangpo, into Sikkimese 
territory. That was shelved and the present plans are 
to construct a 500 feet high dam, which would generate 
500 MW of power and release a minimum of 10,000 cusecs 
of water per day even during the lean period. 

500 MW of power is not to be sneezed at ; and if the 
minimum discharge of water is 10,000 cusecs per day, the 
problem of sharing Teesta waters becomes less acute. The 
Gneish river joins the Teesta below the Coronation Bridge ; 
and assuming the Gneish to give a minimum flow of 1000 
cusecs/day, the total minimum flow of water at Teesta 
barrage could become something like 11000 cusecs/day. 
In the event, even if we have to release 2500 cusecs to 
Bangladesh—as presently claimed by them—the balance 
i.e. 8500 cusecs/day of water ought to be enough for both 
the Right Bank Canal system and the Left Bank, even 
during the lean summer months. Then, the investment 
on the Teesta barrage and the canal system would be 
meaningful. 

But the “environment” specialists want no damn dam ; 
they want nature left unsullied and unspoilt. Well, they 
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have a point, but only upto a point. After all Nature 
has to be tamed, but with certain safeguards. We must 
get expert geologists’ opinion on the stability of the rock 
—since part of the forest would be submerged, and there 
would be seepage of water into the hills—and we must 
also be very careful about the construction of the dam ; 
it should be able to withstand the shock of onrushing 
boulders which may get loose and carried down by the 
Teesta. Of course, the rate of siltation would be quite 
high ; but that would also depend on the degree of deforesta- 
tion in the catchment area of the Teesta and its tributaries. 
Anyhow, what one has to ensure.is that the dam is strong 
enough not to give way suddenly. If the reservoir capacity 
is lost through gradual siltation over, say, a hundred 
years, that is so for all dams. At that point, one just loses 
the reservoir capacity, and the Teesta flow gradually 
reverts to what it was—a minimum discharge of 5000 
cusecs/day—and that is that. By that time, one can devise 
alternative irrigation systems, by tapping ground water, 
by changing cropping practices ; and one can plan other 
sources of power. A hundred years is a long period of 
time. Our oil reserves would give out long before then ; 
and are we planning for that eventuality yet ? 

But one has to be careful, because the Himalayas are 
not very firm rock ; they are the youngest of all hills in. the 
world ; and one has also to avoid playing with Nature, 
creating large water reservoirs near geological “faults”, 
since the pressure of water can induce A 


: x seepage and create 
a major disturbance 


like an earthquake. One knows, of 
course, of a major geological fault running north/south 
along the India-Burma border. Assam hi 
prone to earthquakes. But that is much further to the 
cast. Nonetheless, that danger is worth pondering over. 
That is the point on which the geological and seismic 
experts must give their considered opinion. We do not 
need dilettantes to pass Judgment on these matters—there 


are too many of them everywhere today, the “‘know-alls” 
—for then there would be n 


has also been 


© progress. 
Anyhow, the matter is under the consideration of the 


3 
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‘entral movernment. West Bengal ought to be pushing 
them on this matter. The large investments already made 
on the Teesta barrage and the associated canal system 
would be more than justified if we can create a reservoir 
for increasing the minimal flow of water into the canal 
system during the lean months. 

The submergence of the Teesta Bazar bridge is a pro- 
blem ; not the bridge so much as the village. The bridge 
is an ancient contraption anyway. One would need 
another bridge higher up, to link Darjeeling with Kalim- 
pong. The Teesta Bazar would also have to be moved ; 
and that is always a problem. The people have to be 
compensated and settled nearby. 

We turn back, past Kalijhora, past Sevoke, on to the 
plains of Siliguri. We cross the town, and head south for 
the ‘Mahananada’ barrage. About a kilometre before the 
barrage ; we have the Mahananda Bhavan, the Irrigation 
department Inspection Bungalow. The Mahananda 
Bhavan is nicely located, on the eastern bank of the river, 
The river seems to have considerable water at this point, 
and we are yet to have the effect of the monsoon. Unfortu- 
nately, in Siliguri town, they have generally so ruined the 
river and its surroundings that one hardly ever bothers to. 
take a look at it. Partly, of course, the present water- 
shortage in Siliguri has forced many people to almost 
live on the river, using it for all domestic purposes, with 
the result that it looks like a sort of cesspool. 

The Mahananda barrage presents an interesting sight. 
Below the barrage, the river is quite meandering. Ups- 
tream, it is rock and sand for most part, with only a thin 
stream of water. The Teesta waters are to be brought, 
from the Teesta Barrage (via an 18 Km canal) through the 
Baikunthapur Forest to the Mahananda a little upstream 
of the barrage. But the Mahananda soon flows into what 
becomes the partition line between India and Bangladesh. 
For quite some distance, the Mahananda flows through 
what is now Bangladesh, and crosses back into West Bengal. 
Thereafter, the Mahananda turns due west and flows 
into Bihar. Later the river takes a U turn and flows back 
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into West Bengal. It forms the boundary between Bihar 
and West Dinajpur for some distance, then the boundary 
between the Malda and West Dinajpur districts, until it 
reaches English Bazar, the headquarters of Malda district 
‘dividing the township from old Malda. Then the 
Mahananda crosses over into Bangladesh again, merging 
into the Padma soon after. The Mahananda has a 
very meandering but colourful course during its short 
journey. 

For some unknown reason, the original idea of the 
planners was to use the Mahananda for carriage of the 
Teesta Waters to West Dinajpur. But obviously, that is 
not possible, since even from the top of the Mahananda 
barrage one can see where the Mahananda flows due east 
into the Bangladesh border. A clump of trees and a 
village some distance away which one can see from the 
top of the barrage are actually in Bangladesh, on the other 


side of the border. That is where the Mahananda is headed 
immediately after the barrage. 


Mr Radcliffe had certainly succeeded in making for a 
lot of trouble for any number of innocent villagers. Apart 
from the enclaves of pockets of India within Bangladesh, 
with no direct land link with the main landmass of India 
—of which there are several in Cooch Bihar and Jalpaiguri 
—now the course of the Mahananda, the delineation of 
the border in this particular area makes for endless com- 
plications, especially as to riparian rights. So, thanks to 
Mr Radcliffe, there arises the need for a canal system on 
‘the right bank of the Mahananda, upstream of the barrage 
to carry the waters of the Teesta to West Dinajpur. That 


part has been built already, though the ficld channels 
are not yet ready, 


There are some new points coming to light. First, in 
regard to Siliguri town’s water supply, if the Teesta waters 
are to come to Mahananda, why not tap the water here for 
Siliguri water supply ? Why construct a separate long 


Pipeline from the Teesta, via the Baikunthapur forest ? 
And since the water intake point upstream of the Teesta 
barrage (for the pipeline 


) had not been planned earlier, 
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it would now be more difficult and more expensive, since 
it has to avoid the canal mouth. 

One wonders at the strange ways of the Public Health 
Engineering department. Or perhaps one department of 
the Government does not know what the other is doing. 
This, of course, is neither surprising nor unique. Indeed, 
this lack of co-ordination is poignantly evident in the 
matter of city roads, everywhere. As soon as the PWD- 
has completed a beautiful road surface, either the water 
supply authorities or the telephone authorities or the 
electricity supply people are certain to dig up the street, 
and leave it in shambles, with a heap of loose stones and 
earth dumped over the dug up surface. 

Apparently, the Siliguri municipal authorities have 
been wise. Unknown to the PHE department, they have, 
in consultation with the Irrigation department, been 
digging an infiltration gallery close to the Mahananda, in 
order to tap the Mahananda waters. Eventually, when 
the Teesta waters reach the Mahananda, one could even 
think of a direct intake point. Meanwhile, one could 
easily lay a pipeline from this point (above the Mahananda 
barrage) to the Siliguri town. For the immediate future, 
since the Teesta waters may take some time to reach the 
Mahananda, they are also planning a series of deep tubewells 
spaced reasonably distant from each other, to meet the 
urgent needs of water of the Siliguri town. These tube- 
wells can become operational in less than a year. The 
Chairman of the Siliguri Municipality has also turned up, 
and accompanies us to the Mahananda barrage, and 
explains his plans. 

That is one problem neatly out of the way ; one illustra- 
tion of avoidable grandiose plans of departments, uncon- 
nected with the plans and programmes of other departments. 
One learns how vital decisions get taken without proper 
study or regard to possible alternatives. A The PHE depart- 
ment plugging for a pipeline (for Siliguri town water 
supply) from the Teesta barrage, across the 18 kilometre 
Baikunthapur forest area, is merely one example. One 
sees how large investment decisions are taken at the political 
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level, without any detailed economic analysis. ‘The const- 
ruction of the canal system on the right bank of the Teesta, 
which has been half completed, without making sure of 
the availability of enough water for the canal system (that 
is, in the absence of a dam to store Teesta waters, upstream 
‘of the barrage) is another example. A canal system on 
the Left Bank of the Teesta is planned—it is there for all 
to see, with the entry point blocked up—but the acquisition 
of land for the construction of the canal (beyond the one 
Kilometre stretch of the beautiful stone lined canal already 
constructed) has not even commenced so far. This also 
is typical of the functioning of the bureaucracy. Mean- 
while, no thought has been given to the tapping of the 
ample ground-water resources of the area, at much less 
cost, which can provide irrigation water 
whole of North Bengal w 
persists, 


quickly to the 
here mono-crop culture still 


‘The tapping of the Teesta waters is certainly desirable. 
It is one of the few major perennial rivers not harnessed 
for use so far, apart from the Narmada. But the com- 
pletion of the entire system would take a minimum of 
another decade, possibly longer if we take our own time 
to approve of the dam, for the creation of a reservoir of 
water ; and without such a reservoir of water, the enormous 
investment on the long canal system would not be justified. 
Nor has any thought been given to the careful planning of 
the use of a mix of groundwater and surface water, for 
providing irrigation to as much of North Bengal as possible. 


Our planning effort has been based strictly on depart- 
mental plans, in isolation, strictly in terms of the authority 
and area of interest of each separate department. And 
to the extent that past investments make for a substantial 
clement of “inevitability” in regard to the completion of 
schemes already initiated, or completed in part, the depart- 
mental game is to sink as much money as possible on their 
own pet schemes so that there is a large overhang of past 


commitments in the allocation of plan funds. This is 
true on an all-India level ; it is true also in the State 
of West Bengal. 


16 end July 1986 


A drive across Birbhum and 
Murshidabad 


A somMEWHAT unusual route has been drawn up for visits 
to Birbhum and Murshidabad. We are also to take a 
quick look at the bank erosion havoc wrought by the Ganga 
in Murshidabad district, below Farakka. This is increas- 
ingly becoming a serious problem. At one point, the 
Ganga is now only 1.5 kilometres or barely more than a 
mile away from the river Bhagirathi below the Farakka 
barrage. The Ganga has been slowly but inexorably 
eating into its right bank, swallowing up houses, entire 
villages, even parts of some towns. Much of the town of 
Dhulian is now in the bed of the river. If this goes on, 
quite apart from the loss of property and capital assets 
(as also of valuable land), there are more ominous dangers. 
The slow meander of the Ganga, towards its off-shoot 
the Bhagirathi, is a grave threat. The maximum water 
carrying capacity of the Bhagirathi is 80,000 cusecs. If 
the Ganga breaks its right bank, breaks the afflux bund 
below the Jangipur barrage only some 3 or 4 metres higher 
than the level of the Ganga at high water—if part of the 
Ganga pours itself into the Bhagirathi below Farakka, what 
is going to happen ? Well, the consequences are not 
difficult to imagine ; during the post monsoon months, a 
considerable part of the Ganga waters would pour into 
the Bhagirathi and flood the districts of Murshidabad and 
Nadia. During the lean summer months, since the level 
-of the Bhagirathi—fed by the Farakka canal waters—would 
be higher than that of the Ganga, the Farakka canal water 
would flow back into the Ganga via the new link. Thus. 
the Farakka barrage would be rendered useless, and there 
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would no longer be any assured supply of water in the 
Hooghly at Calcutta, so that the river would get progressively 
silted up and the port of Calcutta rendered useless. 

Considering these dangers, as far back as 1980, an 
interdisciplinary, inter-departmental team headed by the 
then Chairman of the Central Water Commission had 
considered all available options, and had opined that the 
solution lay in a complete stone revetment of the right 
bank of the Ganga, with falling apron, all the way until 
the Ganga turns east into Bangladesh. There are no 
palliatives ; and piecemeal efforts are of no use. It was 
a Rs. 198 crores job over a distance of 92 Km below Farakka, 
as estimated in 1980. 

This is an investment totally beyond the means of an 
impoverished state government ; it has to be Central res- 
ponsibility. But the case must be pursued relentlessly 
with the Centre, which is so busy with its preoccupations 
that nobody there has time or thought for the longer term 
problems of the country. Meanwhile, the Ganga continues 
to eat into the right bank inexorably. 

We are planning to first visit Siuri, the headquarters 
of Birbhum district, and then drive across the district to 
Berhampore, in Murshidabad district, before spending a 
day for seeing the erosion caused by the Ganga. 

The sal forests in Birbhum, after one crosses the Ajoy 
river and is heading for Bolpur, have always been a beautiful 
sight, but most of the trees we see now are young. Apparently, 
the very tall trees I had seen in the early fifties have now 
been felled, but it is good to see that they have replaced 
the forests with sal Saplings. It takes a long time to grow, 
but we ought to leave for the coming generations at least 
what we inherited, if not more, in per capita terms. We 
have a long way to go to achieve even the minimum. 

We by-pass Bolpur town, or rather cross it, and are 
taken to a sub-divisional hospital built at considerable cost, 
some three or four kilometres outside the town. But the 
hospital cannot start functioning yet because there is no 
supply of potable water to meet the requirements of the 
hospital. They are sinking a deep tube well in one corner 
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of the hospital compound, and preliminary estimates are 
that it would yield some 2500 gallons of water per day. 
The hospital—and the staff for whom quarters have already 
been built—would need some 10,000 gallons of water per 
day. So one suggestion is to open the hospital only for 
outdoor patients to begin with. The facilities already 
created have cost something like Rs. 4 crores, and they 
have so far missed out on water supply. That is how we 
plan our investments. 

If one tubewell can yield 2500 gallons/day, can we not 
have a cluster, say, of four or five each approximately 
a mile from the other ? One could draw a circle and put 
these deep tubewells on the diameter of the circle. But 
we are told that unfortunately, there are some deep tube 
wells already sunk for irrigation purposes in this area, 
and the water table may go down at an alarming rate if 
more deep tubewells are sunk. But then, the river Ajoy 
is not too far away. Surely, 10,000 gallons per day is 
not too high a rate of drawal. Apparetnly, it could be, 
during summer months, so we are informed, 

Water is increasingly going to be a major problem in 
the country ; and we do not seem to pay enough attention 
to conserve water. In most households, we waste a lot of 
water. In any number of places, we find waterlogging as 
a result of excessive use of irrigation water. In other places, 
there is no water at all. These are important issues to 
which little attention is paid by us even today. In fact, , 
ownership of sources of water supply could be a new 


form of zamindari in the coming years. It has already 
become so in many areas where beneficiaries of tubewells 


sunk by public agencies have started selling water to their 
neighbours. Thereby they make more money than. by 
farming their own lands. At any rate, the shortage of water 
for industry, for agriculture, for even domestic consump- 
tion is likely to be a major problem for the coming genera- 
tions, 

Nonetheless, the facile explanation given by the local 
engineers does not appear to be quite satisfactory. This is 
a matter for geologists to go into, But in any case, why 


16 
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did anybody not think of this matter before Rs 4 crores 
were spent ? All the buildings are ready, including an 
enormous number of staff quarters. 


In this particular instance, some corrective steps must 
be taken. But would this be an eye opener ? Of course 
not. If history teaches us anything, it is that history 
teaches us nothing. This is how the people, the common 
people of this country have been let down by the ruling 


elite, the politicians, the planners, the technicians, the 
administrators. 


„We move on, east north+eastwards from Bolpur. Out 
destination is Siuri, the district headquarters, which is 
due west ; and we are moving in the opposite direction, 
towards Lavpur, via Kirnahar, a small town which has 
-produced two personages whose names are familiar today 
—Pranab Mukkerjee, erstwhile Finance Minister of India, 


and Sunil Majumdar, Minister of State in the West Bengal 
government today. 


Birbhum is quite visibly a very poor district. The 
stark, unpleasant fact stands out. One sees long, endless 
stretches of land where aman paddy has been sown. There 
are, other than the reserve forest areas, few trees around, 
except a very few near the villages. The villages look 
poor, the people have the obvious stamp of poverty. There 
are no brick houses, nor any tiled roofs. All are thatched 
cottages, and they look generally small and modest. The 
people are also scantily clothed. There are few bicycles 
on the road. There is an occasional, very occasional truck 
indicating the general absence of movement of merchandise 3 
and there is only one bus we encounter on the way from 


Bolpur to Lavpur, with nearly as many people on the roof 


as inside. Communications not only bring development ; 
the state of communications indicates the state of develop- 
ment of an area: ~ A 


This 1s very strange. We are moving through country 
which is not too far from either the Ajoy river or the 
Bhagirathi. The soil is not rocky, but it has never’ been 
nurtured carefully. Subsoil water should be available. 
The application of organic as well as man-made chemical 
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soil- nutrients could revolutionize agriculture. Yet, we 
have a mono-crop culture for most part here, and a low 
yield rate (for the post monsoon aman paddy crop). North 
western Birbhum may have soil characteristics somewhat 
akin to Purulia or to the Santhal Parganas (in Bihar). 
But why are people in eastern Birbhum so obviously poor ? 


-Lavpur is a ‘‘Peethasthan”’ ; indeed, there are quite a 
few of these in Birbhum. There is a famous temple of 
Durga and many devotees come to Lavpur regularly. 
Ht is strange how, the more backward a people, the more 
fanatically religious they get. In fact, ritual takes the 
place of religion. Birbhum seems to have a plethora of 
‘*Peethasthans”’—spots sanctified by some part of Sati’s body- 


But it is not to see the temple of Durga at Lavour that 
we‘have journeyed to this place. Off the main road, near 
Lavpur, there are 178 acres of vested land ; and nearly! 
80 acres of it in one contiguous plot. The area is no more 
than half a kilometre away from the main road (from 
Lavpur to Siuri) ; and close to a High Tension power line 
going across the country. The nearest railway station 
at, Ahmedpur is only 6 kilometres away. Ahmedpur, by 
the way, has a sugar factory under the State government 
which remains closed for most part, and operates for about 
onè month per year with enormous losses. The manage- 
ment has done nothing to promote the cultivation of cane: 
of better varieties ; there is no awareness of what needs to 
be done, and the plant is treated by the employees as a 
place where their names are registered for purposes of 
drawing their pay. It is not as if much employment is 
generated, or that the interest of cane growers is served, 
er-even that the population of West Bengal has its own 
supply of sugar. No objective is served. Yet, the facade 
has to be maintained at the taxpayer's expense. 

Could they have an Industrial Estate in the area ? 
The 80 acres or so could be developed by the local authorities 
or-by the State, but there must be some propsects of industrial 
aetivity there. Perhaps electronics is the only item for 
which such a location would be worth while, provided one 
gives the required training to the workers, 
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Bolpur is but two and a half hours away from Calcutta 
by fast train. One leaves Howrah at 6 am and is at Bolpur 
by 8.30 am. Thereafter, one could drive here in, say, 
half an hour to an hour—the distance is not much but the 
toad conditions do not permit speeding—and ‘“manage- 
ment” control from Calcutta may not be too difficult. 
Rail transport and power are available, and also, fortuna- 
tely, water. There is artesian pressure at this spot, 
apparently, and a deep tubewell constructed more than 
12 years back—with its pump, and stop cock valve broken 
—has been gurgling out water continuously, without any 


let, and without any decline in pressure eve 
hot summer months. 


So, there is this plot of 80 acres of land which would be 
an ideal site for an industrial estate. 
get an industrial estate organise 
ing units can be located here ? 


__If the industry has to be one which does not depend 
either on locally available raw materials or on local demand 
for the products, the only possibility is the electronics 
industry. There is, of Course, enormous scope for the develop- 
ment of the electronics industry, but the creation of infrast- 
Tucture costs money, and has to be planned in the light of 
other development programmes. Fortunately, here the 
outlay required is likely to be minimal. But it is really 
a matter for the Electronics Industry Development Corpora- 
tion to consider and pursue the idea, and as it happeens, 
they are already committed to spending a lot of money in 
Calcutta. Nobody really likes to move out of Calcutta, 
and Birbhum has no powerful lobby, 

As a matter of fa 
littered with such 
industrial estates 
activities. But we 
with proper land use. 


n during the 


But how does one 
d unless some manufactur- 


and water are in general absent. 
gal but also of India as a 
the best alluvial soil ia 
setting up industry ; and 
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we would use the poorest soil, where there is every locational 
advantage for industry, as in Purulia, to develop agriculture. 
Jn Purulia we would not go in for fodder cultivation and 
scientific animal husbandry ; and since infrastructure and 
externalities are important considerations for private inves- 
tors, we would encourage private enterprise to crowd 
around Calcutta, Howrah, Durgapur, Barrackpore. And 
this unplanned piecemeal approach informs every action 
taken. It is symptomatic. that despite repeated urgings 
over the past one year or so, the State Land Use Board 
stands defunct, without a head, without anybody to give 
direction, or to initiate studies. We do not use maps for 
planning. We do not want to rely on facts for planning. 
We seem to know what is required to be done, in every 
field, in every area. Some scattered isolated facts, some 
broad principles get generalized, and decisions handed 
down from the top. 

But these pontifications are also pointless. They 
achieve nothing ; they only infuriate those in authority 
and instil greater stubbornness. And yet, an occasional 
reminder may be useful for both the electorate and the 
clected representatives of the people. 

We leave Lavpur behind and head for Siuri. The 
problem of Lavpur would have to be passed on to the 
Electronics Industry Development Corporation, which has 
a large plan allocation for infrastructure development, 
specifically for the electronics industry. I have a feeling 
though that nothing would come out of this. It has been 
a futile wild goose chase for SM. 

Some of us are spending the night at Massanjore which 
is a lovely place. The place is in Bihar, on the road to 
Dumka (from Siuti) ; and the Irrigation department 
inspection bunglow is nestling on the eastern side of the 
reservoir, north of the dam across the river Mayurakshi. 
The large reservoir is flanked by hills on three sides. From 
the verandah which faces the lake, the view is breath 
taking ; wave after wave of dark clouds are coming from 
ihe south and the east, moving north towards Dumka. 


Somehow, the western sky is clear and azure blue. 
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The sight of the nearly full reservoir, engenders a deligat- 
ful holiday mood. One forgets Calcutta with its noise, 
its bustle, its grime. Everything is peaceful and quict 
here. 

The water level in the reservoir is nowhere near {he 
danger level ; they have been releasing water for paddy 
transplantation because apparently, there has not been 
enough rain in the lower reaches of the canal system this 
year. There is a separate channel taking part of the 
reservoir water to Bihar, with the river as well as the main- 
canal heading into West Bengal. 


Built in the early fifties, the Mayurakshi project is 4a 
excellent story of inter-State Co-operation, since the dam 
as well as the entire reservoir is in Bihar, and the water‘is 
used very substantially in West Bengal. Of course, a lot 
of compensation was paid, and the affected villagers resettled 
at the expense of West Bengal. Even so, such proper 
utilization of the Mayurakshi waters for Birbhum district 
would have been impossible without the co-operation of the 
State of Bihar. One doubts whether any such project 
can ever be visualised today. $ 


We drive back, along the canal system, a barrage lower 
down, and some associated smaller works on some ‘smali 
tributaries. We have the usual meeting on district and 
block level planning at Siuri, where the Sabhapatis of 
Panchayat Samitis, all Block Development Officers, Ghair- 
men of municipalities, and all officers of diverse departments 
of government are to join. The idea is to discuss the para- 
meters and procedures for district planning in Birbhum 
district. i 3 
From the little we have seen, Birburm is a district 
where poor people predominate. We had seen during 
the Journey from Bolpur to Lavpur that for mile after 
mile there is not a single pucca house, where tiled roofs 
are not to be seen. One sees children without any 
clothes playing along side streets. The farm worker 
is also either without any clothing above the waist or.at 
best with a dirty torn vest, The scenery was much the 
same on the drive from Lavpur to Siuri. We have seen 
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not a single chimney belching smoke, over a day and a 
half of cross country driving. Even the ugly scars left 
by brick kilns are absent. Except for the closed (and 
sick) Ahmedpur Sugar Factory, there are no industries ; 
and there is little traffic on the road. Even trucks are a 
rarity. 

And yet, one wonders why this should be so. The 
Ajoy and the Mayurakshi are only two of the major rivers 
flowing through this district ; and the Mayurakshi dam 
at Massanjore, and the canal system one has seen on the 
map (and in part on the ground) should help to increase 
agricultural productivity quite significantly. On the east, 
there is the Bhagirathi river ; and there should be scope for 
river lift irrigation. There is a hot water spring at 
Bakreswar, where the water temperature is 69°C all year 
round, with a fairly large discharge of water ; and even 
if one cannot think of many industries based on this rather 
low heat supply—remember, solar heating of water can 
take the temperature only upto 70°C—the place could 
atleast be a good picnic spot for tourists. Much of the 
country is quite picturesque ; yet there is obviously not 
much tourist traffic, if one were to leave out the visits of 
devotees to various ‘“‘Peethasthans”. The state of roads 
would certainly not be conducive to tourism. Why docs 
it happen that there is no bustling economic activity, no 
industry, not even agro-processing, and no thriving 
tertiary occupation in this entire district ? Birbhum is not 
too far away from coal supplies ; the Rajmahal area is now 
producing enormous quantities of coal for which there is 
no demand. Why do they not use even the local clay for 
clay based industries ? One could, for instance, casily 
make decorative tiles, if nothing else. 

Poverty in Birbhum appears to be quite widespread ; 
and there is also a fair sprinkling of scheduled castes and 
tribal population. Much of the forest wealth of Birbhum 
is now gone ; and the agricultural yield rates are low. All 
in all, the scenario is depressing. 

_ One thing stands out, throughout Birbhum ; the roads 
are all in shocking condition. There have been no repairs 
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to the roads, no one knows for how long. One can forgive 
a few lapses. one can expect some localized _ problems, 
particularly in the rainy season. But at least in western 
Birbhum we are not dealing with alluvial soil; and the 
hard lateric soil should make for better roads. They are, 
in any case, all narrow. There is neither any proper 
camber in the middle of the road, nor are the roads banked 
properly at curves. The State PWD does not appear to 
come out in good light insofar as the condition of roads is 
concerned. Birbhum district is not alone in this. The 
problem is quite general, but Birbhum appears to come 
off worse than most other districts. 


Easy communication is a pre-requisite to growth ; 
but West Bengal seems to specialise in a bad communica- 
tion system. Not only are the roads bad ; the transport 
system is also grossly inadequate. On a whole day’s trip 
yesterday, we had encountered only two passenger buses 


traversing the countryside, with as many people perched 
on the roof as inside. 


It is pointless to go over detailed discussions on district 
planning in different district headquarters. In Birbhum, 
the Sabhadhipati has a quiet air of democractic authority 
about him ; lower down, he has a superb staff officer, but 
that is about all. For the rest, they have to rely on such 
assistance and data as they can get from the block level 
officials. The co-operation of officials of the various depart- 


oe of the State government is conspicuous by its absence 
here. 


The original plans were for D. to go to Bakreswar. 
There is a hot spring there, and one gathers the journey is 
through scenic country. But SM said we could all go to 
Bakreswar after the meeting and then go on to Behrampore. 
In retrospect, this was a mistake, because our meetings 
always stretch longer than we plan. Having gone to 
Siuri for a specific Purpose, one just cannot cut loose as 
long as there are unanswered questions. That is the first 
priority ; to listen, to answer all possible questions relating 
to how precisely to draw up block level and -district level 
plans. And there do remain plenty of unanswered questions. 
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The concept of a single line of command—strongly 
urged by authorities like the World Bank, and lapped up by 
power hungry bureaucrats and politicians—has in fact 
been disastrous, because now the district administrative 
machinery has become unimportant and neglected. As a 
result, there is today nobody who is in a position to oversee 
the work of all officers (from diverse departments) in a 
district. Thus, coordination between the departments for 
purposes of district planning could prove to be a difficult 
task. 


Take the example of the functioning of any two depart- 
ments, say, Agriculture and Minor Irrigation. The two 
departments at Calcutta are headed by Ministers from. 
different parties, and they draw up their plans independently. 
The Agriculture department has now opted—on the advice 
of the World Bank —for the T & V (Training and Visit) 
system of extension service. This system, whereby senior, 
competent people are supposed to go round and train the 
local field staff, and visit all areas periodically, implies 
that they have nobody to report to locally ; they are res- 
ponsible to Calcutta. They hardly visit any place ; and 
when they do, they do not care to contact the farmers ; 
they have no feel for the local conditions. When they do 
contact the local populace, the cultivators shy away from 
them as from a stranger who has suddenly turned up to 
give airy advice without being responsible for what happens. 
Worse, the plans of the Agriculture and Minor Irrigation 
departments are drawn up independently ; and the 
Co-operative department—in charge of credit—also ploughs 
its own lonely furrow. The Ministers are from different 
parties. So, the cropping pattern for which inputs are to 
be supplied is worked out independently of the new irriga- 
tion facilities being planned ; and the supply of credit is 
in any case divorced from the needs created by other 
developments (such as the build up of infrastructure and 
input supply). 

Since the officers of different departments are indepen- 
dent, reporting directly to their bosses in Calcutta, there is 
no one at the local level who even knows what is going on ; 
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-and other than an extraordidary officer who tries to i 
in touch by establishing personal contact, there is as o 
to day complete lack of knowledge even in the district 
headquarters of the diverse governmental activitics in a 
district. 


Our extant system has totally emasculated the district 
authorities. 


Hopefully, the required coordination would gradually 
get established because in principle, the field operations 
of the different departments are now Supposed to have the 
approval of the District Planning and Co-ordination 
Council. This is not being enforced yet, but the weapon 
of plan allocations and of financial sanctio 


n could be used 
to achieve the desired coordination over ti 


me. 

D. who had gone separately to T 
after a few hours thoroughly disillusi 
Not only is the road quite awful—that is the least part of 
it—but the place is now no longer what she had imagined it 
to be. The place is highly commercialized now. No 
longer can one find even the “atmosphere” of yogic medita- 
tion. In place of a fearful, lonesome cemetery, there is a 
small built up place, with commercial establishments all 
around, blaring loud film music, selling cheap trinkets as 
Souvenirs ; with all manner of hangers on pestering all 
Visitors, trying to lighten their wallet. But then, is this not 
true of most places of worship today ? 


Our meeting goes on and on. 
Bakreswar now ; 


arapith, has come back 
oned and disappointed. 


tenance. And this parti 
NH34, is now heavil 


steel belt to North 
National Highway 
It is narrow, for one thing ; fu 


y traversed by trucks from the coal- 
It ought, by right, to be a 
it is in a pitiful condition. 
IL of potholes for another ; 
dering the number of heavy 
Scenery on both sides is one 
ddy on both sides—long, 
culture crop—few very few 
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trees ; and villages with thatched roofs, the villages them- 
selves at considerable distance from each other. The 
yield rate of paddy is quite low here ; and the vast, endless 
stretches of paddy fields would doubtless be nothing but 
stubble most of the year. Then the countryside would 
look much like a wasteland, only the unrelieved monotony 
of brown fields lying bare, with villages at enormous dis- 
tances from each other. No trees to dot the skyline. 


It is difficult to believe that there is no groundwater in 


this area. It may be less prolific ; the acquifer is certainly 


not likely to be unconfined ; and one may have to drill 
deep, at around 100 feet or so. One can also adopt the 
technique of putting in an infiltration gallery in the dried 
up river beds. For one thing, the monsoon brings rain 
at a round 1400 mm to this area annually. For another, 
the soil is sandy loam in most parts where the water would 
quickly percolate down, so that even where there are no 
major rivers, there is possibility of finding ground water. 
Add to that the innumerable ‘‘Khandars” on the western 
part of the district where the monsoon waters could be 
stored in a series of small narrow reservoirs ; add the “beels’” 
—low, marshy and inundated areas—in the eastern part 
of the district, and one could find a lot of water which 
could be put to use provided that one is intent on making 
the best use of the land situation in each area. 

In West Bengal, proper use has not been made of the 
abundant groundwater resources of this State. In fact, 
relatively, West Bengal is fortunately placed as compared 
to most other States in India in regard to groundwater 
availability. Both North Bengal and deltaic Gangetic 
Bengal have been blessed with large rainfall and innumer- 
able perennial rivers. Much of the State is literally floating 
on groundwater ; and yet come the failure of rainfall in any 
one year, and there is widespread drought, the land surface 
starts cracking, the entire countryside is reduced to abject 
poverty with no income, even as the groundwater remains 
unutilized. And in the years of good monsoon, the high 
level of groundwater creates drainage and salinity problems. 
In the process, we have kept large sections of people chained 
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to perennial poverty. A direct result of a one-crop hus- 
bandry is the long period of unemployment of rural labour, 
and low over-all annual income. Add lack of education, 
and you have all the ingredients of a vicious circle of 
low income, high rate of population growth, low producti- 
vity and low income. 

The difference between Birbhum and Murshidabad is 
apparent as soon as one crosses the boundary of one district 
and moves into the other. The road has improved notice- 
ably ; the greater degree of prosperity is self-evident in the 
general appearance of the countryside, in the number of 
pucca houses, and in the bustle of activity at road crossings. 
To get to Berhampore, one has to cross the river Bhagirathi 
via an excellent road bridge ; though why they did not 
combine a railway bridge with the road bridge is difficult 
to understand, for now there is no railway bridge across the 
Bhagirathi. In between Farakka and Naihati, there is no 
‘iver crossing by rail, and not even another road bridge. 


We have a meeting convened by the District Planning 
Committee the following morning, so D. goes off to Islampur, 
some 30 Km to the east north east of Berhampore. AKB, 
a son of the soil from Jadupur (a few kilometres west of 
Berhampore, across the Bhagirathi) has joined us at 
Berhampore. 


D's Visit to Islampur, as reported later, proves to be 
fascinating, There i 


s a silk weaving outfit in almost 
every house or hut; and one area is literally brimming 
with silk weaving a 


i ctivity. D. had the time, and being 
without an official gui 


She has picked up 
lengths—at a price 
would normally ge 
Calcutta. There 


The evening brings an inter 
over to AKB’s ancestral village at Jadupur, some 12 km 
away from Berhampore. Once across the river Bhagirathi, 
you turn left, and drive down parallel to the river, over a 


esting visit. We all drive 
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really rustic village road. The village is very close to 
where an old Buddhist relic has been found. We see a 
large circular brick formation, an amphitheatre obviously 
and a large number of square brick formations in a well laid 
out pattern. These latter must have been pillars of more 
ambitious constructions which have long since disappeared. 
ase, the archaeological department has not attempt- 


In any c 
vhich we are standing, where 


ed to excavate the mound on v 
perhaps an ancient city lies buried. 

This place, as AKB tells us, has two names: Karna- 
Subarna and Srechuti. In olden days, it had another 
name the ‘‘Rakta-Mrittika”, an old Buddhist Vihara.. 
The whole area is in ruins, uncultivated, and therefore 
warranting further excavation. It is on high ground, 
higher than the neighbouring countryside ; and the excava- 
tions have so far been done only partially. The old Buddhist 
township seems to have been covered with layers on layers 
of earth, It is not surprising, for that is the story of all 
earlier civilizations—Mohenjo Daro, Harappa, et. al. 
which have been dug up, and reveal well laid out towns 
well below the surface of the earth today, centuries of dust 
had all but covered the many relics that one sees today, 
representing a gone by era. Move eastward from Pakistan 
to western India, and there is evidence of a once thriving 
port, near the highway from Ahmedabad to Rajkot. Appa- 
rently, once upon a time, the Indus, or a branch thereof, 
used to flow down through Gujarat. There is now only a 
museum left, and all manner of artifacts lying around in 
the ground near the shipping berth which has been excavat- 
ed. The township has also been partly excavated ; but 
it is off the main highway and there are few visitors,since 
people are always in a hurry when driving an a highway. 
The past is dead. 

It is possible that the Bhagirathi had, in a by gone era, 
steadily brought down silt from the alluvial plains higher 
up ; and at some point burst its banks, drowning an entire 
city under millions of tonnes of silt. A flourishing township, 
which once bustled with human activity has thus imal 
vanished. What is it that impels people to totally abandon 
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these out-posts, built at great expense, unless, as I said, 
some natural disaster forces them to do so ? And how is: 
it that all signs of earlier civilisations tend to get swallowed 
up by swirling dust, or layers on layers of earth ? Many 
of these old, dead civilisations may be lying buried under 
our feet, under fields we plough, under houses we live in, 
under a new civilisation. One can understand the destruc- 
tion of a Pompeii ; one can appreciate the villages, houses; 
in fact entire townships being swallowed up by the swirling 
waters of rivers like the Padma which are continually 
changing course, destroying villages and towns, throwing 
up new char land on the opposite bank, where new human 
habitations come up. But entire townships being buried 
under earth is somewhat mystifying unless, at some stage,. 
they were flooded out and drowned under silt. Even 
today, excavatious inside the old fort at Delhi reveal what 
may have been the township of Indraprastha of Mahabharata 
legend. The old Hindu township was buried ; and on 
its ruins grew the fortress of Sher Shah Sur, which in turn 
now lies in ruins, accommodating large numbers of refugees. 
who abandoned their homes in what is now Pakistan in. 
1947, and who are living in conditions perhaps no better, 
possibly worse than in the days of Sher Shah Sur. Who 
knows but that people may have been better off (than they 
are today) in the legendary times of the Mahabharata ? 


But we are now at Jadupur, where AKB spent his 
early years. Here he is, an authentic village boy who has 
made it, instantly recoginzed as their “Lakkhi Babu”. 
The pillars and the facade of his ancestral home, what is 
now a large hamlet, speak of a glorious past. A mansion 
of yore, where only the facade remains and all else has 
crumbled. 


There isa large crowd outside 
boy and quite a few elderly people have assembled. Quite 
a few of AKB’s erstwhile classmates (in the village school) 
chat with him with an intimacy to suggest the years have: 
not drawn a veil across them. For Lakkhi Babu is still, 


of them ; and he, in tnrn, speaks with genuine affection: 
with them ; his roots are firmly here. 


now ; almost every village’ 
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We wander through the village to its eastern fringe. 
‘And there lies a tale of woe for this village. Suddenly the 
land drops by some fifty feet ; almost a sheer drop ; and 
while the area below is cultivated, a good part of it is 
swampy and under water. : 

What is the problem ? Well, there is a lake, sort of, 
in the middle, which has water all the year round ; but 
after the monsoon, the low lying areas get flooded. That 
is not uncommon in West Bengal. The real problem is 
that the embankment on the river Bhagirathi is cut by 
fishermen, to allow the river water (and the fish) to spill 
into this basin. There is a sluice gate, apparently intended 
initially to be used for controlled ingress of water (and for 
drainage when necessary). That sluice gate has been 
broken. The plea of the villages is: can the sluice gate 
be repaired? The simple answer is of course, a sluice 
gate can be repaired. But then, will it uot be (deliberately) 
destroyed again ? The fishermen live on the embank- 
ment, or alongside it. If they break the sluice gate at night, 
they have achieved their purpose. They have also in the 
process, submerged a lot of good farmland: 

It is a familiar story, though not one-tenth as gruesome 
as the goings on in some parts of the Sunderbans. 


The situation here is not quite the same. But the 
problem has similarities. One cannot solve the problem 
without taking the fishermen into account. And, the 
Panchayat has to actively participate in finding a solution. 
What can the babus from Calcutta do in this setting ? 

But the expectations of the villagers of the area do not 
know of the impotence of the babus. Do they not represent 
the might of the government ? Here is a tricky situation. 
What the babus can do is to first get the Settlement Records 
and other particulars ; next, send a team of geologists and 
engineers so as to assess the area which can be developed 
as a permanent lake ; use part of the earth dug up for 
deepening the lake in order to raise the level of the swam 
area nearby ; and get the fishermen properly settled p 
developing fishery in the lake. The river can be sealed S 
by permanently closing the sluice gete. The river always 
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remains an additional fishing ground for them, but the 
lake can be developed as a fishery by planned introduction 
of fish fingerlings Unless you get the fishermen to form 
a co-operative for exploiting the inland fishery—which. 
could have a significantly higher productivity under cont- 
tolled conditions than under the present procedure—unless 
you can get the Panchayat firmly involved in the arrange-. 
ment, you cannot really find a solution to the present 
problem. You can thereafter develop a sound, viable 
agronomy for the villagers, by using part of the lake water 
for irrigating the reclaimed land area, 


IVE end July 1985 


The Fury of the Ganga and 
River Bank Erosion 


OUR PROGRAMME is an early start for Farakka ; and to take 
a motorboat to go downstream to some point near Lalgola. 
The drive from Berhampore to Farakka is uneventful, 
except that we encounter truckload after truckload of 
Pineapples coming down from Siliguri and going towards 
Calcutta. We pass an average of two or three trucks every 
minute, and the air is heavy with the smell of ripe 
Pineapples. 

Several places along the route are completely inundated. 
At one point, we seem to be driving on a long endless 
Causeway with water on both sides stretching almost end- 
lessly. These large “‘beels” could be developed both as 
fisheries and as a source of water for irrigation in the neigh- 
bouring areas, provided one were to deepen them and 
make them into large reservoirs—which Nature has intended 
them to be. On the right, we now have the Farakka canal 
not too far away. 

The other striking thing one notices is the quantum of 
jute planted. Perhaps the whole of Murshidabad and 
Malda has got the “jute fever” this year. Last year, raw 
jute prices were high. As a result, every farmer seems to 
have some part of his land planted with jute, not merely 
in Liew of the aus paddy, but obviously by sacrificing other 
Crops to jute. Mile after mile after mile, on every road we 
have traversed, on both sides as far as the eyes can stretch, 
there is jute, and more jute, much of it ready for harvesting, 
quite a bit of it still young and growing. Well, the early 
bird may make a fortune, because raw jute prices are still 


17 
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ruling high, though they have already started coming down. 
fast with the prospect of a bumper crop. But most farmers 
would this year rue the day they planted jute. 


But no one seems to be aware of the impending disaster. 
No one has organised proper marketing and storage of raw 
jute. The Jute Corporation of India has remained a silent 
spectator in the past, and there seem to be no plans for 
building up a buffer stock of raw jute, and to effectively 
apply a rational price policy. 

The barrage at Farakka is already visible in the distance 


but we no not have to go that far. Our motor launch 
should be anchored below Farakka. 


Chugging down the river Ganga is a unique experience: 
We the city bred, the upcountry dwellers, know nothing 
of the majesty or the fury of the Ganga in full flood. We 
are told the river is still about 10 feet below the high water 
level. Even so, it is a sobering experieuce, looking at the 
eddies, the fast flowing water, the vast expanse of the river. 
The northern coast of Malda district is barely visible, a 
long way off. We keep near the right bank which is quite 
high, may be more than 10 feet. But for most part, it is 


a vertical drop ; and one can sce the waters pushing against 
the vertical, soft sidewall. 


There is a sudden sharp report as if that of a rifle shot. 
A big chunk of the earth has collapsed and suddently 
disappeared into the swirling muddy waters. So this is 
how the Ganga is eating into the right bank. We are told 
that the maximum damage is done while the waters are 
receding, after the monsoon. ‘The receding, swirling waters 
scour the earth at the bottom ; and the top portion merely 
collapses without any warning. This is how the rivers in 
Bengal have gone on, changing course over time, destroying 
farmlands, houses, devastating villages and even towns, 
including palatial buildings, throwing up char land on the 
other side, sowing the seeds of new life, new habitations. 


We are soon near Dhulian town, or what is left of Dhulian 
town because we are told the original centre of the town 
has now disappeared under the river. There is a house, 
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art of which is hanging precariously over the river. An 
old cinema hall which used to be in the western fringe of 
the town is now perched dangerously on the edge of the 
swirling waters below ; only three or four years back it 
was in the heart of a busy town. All that is gone, and the 
walls of the abandoned hall are waiting for the all-devouring 
river to bring the entire edifice tumbling into the swirling 
waters. 

Very soon we have left Malda on the left bank ; 
Bangladesh is opposite us now, but Bnagladesh soil can 
hardly be seen. The river has divided itself into two 
streams, and there is a high char land in between. We 
have taken the right stream. The fury of the river seems 
to be the greater on this side. For some reason, the river 
has decided to eat into the right bank. 


The engineers bring out maps of the area, of the course 
of the river over time, that is of the pre-partition position 
and the present course of the river. It is an intriguing 
situation. In terms of the Radcliffe award, the partition 
of Bengal follows an imaginery line along latitudes/longi- 
tudes, measured then at the mid-point of the river Ganga in 
1947, Today, the map shows that the left bank of the 
river for miles is technically in India, as part of the 
Murshidabad district ; The river has moved several miles 
eastwards. In practice, no one can really cross over and 
Cultivate those lands (technically in India). There is no 
Indian village on the opposite side of the river. So, in 
fact, that entire land mass now belongs effectively to Bangla- 
desh, international agreements or no agreements. 


Looked at dispassionately, from the point of view of 
human history, it matters not whether a village falls under 
India or Bangladesh. But in a situation of over crowded 
Occupation of limited land space in both countries, one 
is the loser and the other the gainer. Entire villages, and 
many thousand hectares of Indian land space have disap- 
Peared under the Ganga. These villagers have to be 
rehabilitated, given alternative land to till, alternative 
Jobs and occupations to pursue. But where is the surplus 
land ? And where are the jobs ? AlL this time, the river 
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has yielded new land on the other bank, where people 
from Bangladesh, equally if not more hungry for land, 
settled down. 


We pass by a mango orchard. Murshidabad is justly 
famous for mangoes. Half of the orchard still remains, 
the rest having been claimed by the ravaging river. The 
scenario is much the same as we proceed further ; signs 
of devastation abound. We are soon near the Jangipur 
barrage. This is where the Bhagirathi is supposed to take 
off from the Ganga but the Bhagirathi has been drying up, 
taking insufficient water from the Ganga into the Hooghly 
with disastrous consequences for the port of Calcutta, since 
the inadequacy of the flow of water leads to the increasing 
silting up of the mouth of the Hooghly. Hence the Farakka 
barrage and the Farakka canal, to keep up a steady flow of 
water into the Bhagirathi. 


We again sit down with the maps. The river Ganga 
is now barely 1.5 kilometres from where the Farakka canal 
joins the Bhagirathi. The Jangipur barrage now protects 
or screens the inflow/outflow of water into (or from) the 
Bhagirathi. There is a protective afflux bund, about half 
a kilometre away from the bank of the Ganga. The bund 18 
about 10 feet or so high ; and now, in places, the river 
bank is no more than 5 feet higher than the river. Even 
normally, the river would rise another 10 feet or so. If 
the water were to rise another 5 feet, the Jangipur barrage 
would be rendered useless. The swirling waters of the 
Padma would pour into the Bhagirathi below the barrage. 


The engineers tell me that fears of the West Bengal 
countryside being flooded out are fanciful ; the real danger 
is exctly the opposite. If the Ganga keeps eating into the 
right bank, it would be a disaster but of a different kind. 
True, if the Ganga joins the Bhagirathi by breaching the 
afflux bund, the Jangipur barrage would become useless. 
But it is unlikely that all the waters of the Ganga (right 
stream) would pour into the Bhagirathi. The main river 
would continue to flow south-eastwards. Only a channel 


would cut due westwards to Bhagirathi, establishing a new 
link between the two rivers. 
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If that happens, the flow of monsoon waters into the 
Hooghly would doubtless increase. But come summer, 
the level of the Ganga near the Jangipur barrage would 
drop, and get lower than that of the Bhagirathi, and the 
waters of the Farakka canal coming down the Bhagirathi 
wonld flow back into the Ganga by the direct channel 
now established. So, the Ganga waters painfully diverted 
into the Farakka canal would merely pour into the sea via 
Bangladesh. The Farakka barrage and the Farakka canal 
would be of no use whatsoever, for keeping up the flow of 
water in the Hooghly during the lean season. The Farakka 
barrage would then have become a meaningless edifice ; 
and the talk of sharing Ganga waters with Bangladesh 
during the summer months would also become a meaning- 
less exercise. That is where the danger arises. 

We keep chugging down, but we cannot go very far. 
The last point would be where the Jalangi takes off from 
the Ganga, 98 kilometres from Farakka ; at this point the 
Ganga veers off sharply to the east and first the Jalangi, 
and later another offshoot, the Ichchamati, form the boun- 
dary between Bangladesh and India. We cannot go that far. 

As far back as 1980, a committee of experts headed by 
the then Chairman of the Central Water Commission had 
opined that palliatives adopted thus for were useless. What 
1$ necessary is complete revetment of the right bank ( 
Stone boulders) with falling apron, which would protect the 
Tiver bank from the scouring effect of the receding swirling 
river waters. But the cost is prohibitive—then estimated 
at around Rs. 2 crores per kilometre. And this has to be 
done for the entire length of the Ganga where it (technically) 
forms the boundary between India and Bangladesh. But 
only so can we protect the right bank of the Ganga from 
making continual inroads into Indian territory. Bangla- 
desh had long ago done such complete revetment of the 
we bank at Rajshahi on their side of the river ; and 
5 angladesh does not have the same easy supply of boulders 
d at we in India have, not far from Farakka. But they 

© not need to do anything now except to protect some 
a of their townships. In any case, the river has not 
n scouring the left bank, but the right. 


with 
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But the Government of India has done nothing. And 
it is not possible for an impoverished State government to 
take up this gigantic task. The response of the department 
of Irrigation and Waterways has been to buy time. They 
have been “pitching” boulders at startegic points along 
the right bank. According to them, this has helped to 
stave off disaster. But this is a pallitative. It does not, 
it cannot prevent the Ganga waters from eating into the 
foundations, from scouring the walls of the river bank, so 
that the top layer can collapse at any time. The boulders 


can then be washed away by the river, same as palatial 
buildings have been, in the past. 


But that is all that West Bengal can do, buy time. This 


year, they need another Rs. 2 crores for pitching boulders 
along points which they consider to be particularly vulner- 
able. Well, if we cannot do better, we must do atleast 
this little bit. But it is sad. The cost of resettling the 
homeless could eventually be quite large, but since nobody 
is really incurring that cost but leaving the people to their 
fate, we tend to forget it. The perennial influx of refugees, 
and the lack of resources to tackle these problems, the 
consequent lack of development, all these seem to have 
immured the West Bengal government in a shell. But 
then problems of national importance also appear to be 
subordinated to petty political considerations at the Centre. 
Party interests rather than overall national interests must 
be served. How else does one explain the total apathy 
of the Centre to what is essentially a problem of national 
importance, the problem of international boundaries ? 
We are fighting for technical (and theoretical) lines, set by 
MacMahon once upon a time, in areas where no one 
really lives. Lines of Partition along natural borders e.g. 
as, or in terms of strategic needs can be un- 
derstood. But the fact that the line drawn by Radcliffe 
is every day being modified by Nature, because of our 
neglect, appears to bother no one. But that is politics, 
if you please. 
The drive back to 


À Berhampore and back to Calcutta 
Js uneventful, but I am 


tempted to add two points of note, 
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one important, the other amusing. First, the cultivation 
of jute and little else, continues all the way, along NH 34, 
through Murshidabad and Nadia, as long as there was 
some daylight for us to see ; the danger of over production 
of raw jute this year is real. Secondly, the sudden down- 
pour which greeted us some 20 Kilometres above Krish- 
nagar was a blinding rain such as rarely seen, coming down 
like a sheet of water on the windscreen. Visibility was 
down to zero, or at least a yard or two. And at that point, 
our windscreen wiper gave a last gasp and gave up. 


Well, that was that. There was no question of any 
movement ; and no possibility of even keeping the windows 
open. Nothing to do but to sit inside the car and sweat 
it out. But B. our chauffeur, is an intrepid person. Rarely 
roused, a stolid, Sam Weller type of person who is able to 
drop off to sleep anywhere, even for fifteen minutes given 
the chance, he decided he had had enough. Without 
warning, he started the car, rolled down his window fully, 
put his head out in order to see ahead, and drove off, with 
all of us protesting in vain from behind. He must have 
set a record that day for bad weather driving speed. Luckily, 
nothing more untoward happened, and we came to Krish- 
nagar, all in one piece, perhaps because we encountered 
no traffic on the way. Luckily, the rain had also stopped 
by then. We hunted out a car mechanic, to get the winds- 
creen wiper looked into. The rain may have stopped, but 
there was still a long distance to go, and one could not take 
chances, not with a new look Sam Weller. To make 
Matters interesting, as soon as the mechanic appeared, 
the wiper started working again, and the mechanic could 
find no fault with it. Perhaps the wiper was just playing 
pranks with us, knowing our total ignorance of electrical 
gadgets. One talks of human whims and human frailty. 
You have whims of a piece of electrical equipment there. 


But B. was now thoroughly roused. Like a homing 
horse, he drove as he had never done before. He must 
have set a course record for different stretches that evening, 
The distance between the Dum Dum airport and the take- 
off point of the Eastern Metropolitan bypass was covered 
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in 5 minutes flat. Thence to the end of the by-pass, on 
top of the overbridge over the Sealdah-Diamond Harbour 
tail track (where Mother Teresa’s children’s home is 
located) in just another five minutes flat. Who says the 
Ambassador is a slow vehicle? It just goes to show what 


the Sam Wellers of this world can achieve 


when they are 
roused. 


Í 8 August 1985 


A busman’s holiday on the 
Ajodhya Hills 


Purutia in August presents a picture entirely different from 
the one we had seen during an earlier visit. From early 
morning we had been seeing nothing but green paddy 
fields on both sides of the railway track. Unfortunately, 
this is the only crop they get in most part of the State, the 
aman paddy after the monsoon. But when the crop is 
good the green countryside looks lovely, the more so be- 
cause it is undulating. One does not encounter the endless 
flat stretches of deltaic West Bengal. 

I am in Purulia with BD, primarily to attend a meeting 
of the District Planning Committee. BD has an afternoon 
meeting of the CADC at the Ajodhya Hills. He would 
like us to proceed to Ajodhya Hills with him. But our 
primary business here is with the DPC, so SKB promises 
to accompany me to Ajodhya Hills in the evening. 


SKB has collected an enormous number of concerned 
Officials, All the Panchayat Samiti Sabhapatis are here ; 
and the BDOs, Also present are all the representatives of 
diverse line departments. The chairmen of the various. 
Municipalities in the district are also present, as are the 
other functionaries concerned, in particular the Karmadhy- 
akshas of the Sthayee Samitis of the Zila Parishad. 

Barring a few cases where cither the departmental 
Tepresentatives are absent or uncooperative, there is evidence 
w Purulia of good team spirit, and the desire to get on 
with the task together. Even the departmental officers 
had never probably felt so important before. As members. 
of the district planning committee their vantity is tickled, 
and there is, for most part, a genuine desire (on the part 
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of departmental officers) to participate in the district plan 
effort. Leastwise, they see in it a possibility of increased 
activity (an expanded works programme) in their area 
‘of interest and operation. For instance, the Executive 
Engineer from the Irrigtion department, after explaining 
how he is hamstrung by the budget limitations in respect of 
certain continuing medium irrigation schemes—which he 
-outlines—comes out with specific schemes which could be 
taken up, more or less on the principle of the NREP, to 
‘complete these medium irrigation projects which his depart- 
ment had taken up earlier, but for which funds are not 
available this year. Here is one project where the dam is 
ready, but the canal system is not. Can the DPC take 
up the earth work ? Failing that, they would have to let 
off the water before the next monsoon. Here is another 
where 90 per cent of the dam construction work is over- 


Can the labour component be found by the DPC to com- 
plete the dam ? 


There is a lot of animated discussion. There are many 
questions to which we have no clearcut answer. There 
are some matters in regard to which traditions have to 
evolve. This is especially true in the matter of coordina- 


tion ; everything would not be sweet and beautiful from 
the start. 


S It is a long though useful meeting, and it is nearly five 
o'clock before we can get away. The road is going to be 


rough, and we have to travel by jeep. It is a two hour 


journey to the Ajodhya Hills. 

The journey to Ajodhya Hills is a pleasant experience. 
The road is very bad, with ruts all over ; and every passing 
vehicle creates a cloud of dust. But the scenery is beautiful. 
We take a slight detour to see a social forestry programme 
combined with a programme of fodder cultivation. On 
a totally degraded plot, they have encouraged the farmers 


to plant “stylo”—a fodder crop which spreads rapidly, 
and which can sustain cattle for at least eight months of 
the year if not longer, 


1 Purulia has a very large cattle 
population of very poor quality. The average milk yield 
per cow is only around one Kgjday. The cattle stock 
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needs to be improved ; but crossbred cattle would also 
require significantly larger quantities of fodder. Purulia 
is a district where they need a lot more afforestation, and 
a lot more fodder cultivation. 

We are on the road which goes from Purulia to Jamshed- 
pur. We can see the Ajodhya Hills in the distant horizon, 
to the west ; so after a while, we leave the main highway 
and almost double back, and get on to the narrower, less 
frequented road to Arsa. Evening shadows are lengthen- 
ing. There is not much traffic on the way ; and we are 
slowly climbing. The. fields are now terraced ; each 
‘succeeding plot is a little higher than the previous one, 
and a small irrigation channel follows this natural course 
first drenching one paddy field, then another at a lower 
level, before passing on to the next lower level. 

It is a beautiful green vista all around. The paddy 
fields are a luscious green ; and where transplantation has 
not been done yet, they are ploughing the field, turning 
the soil which is already under water. 


It is an unvarying scene. The villages are far from 
each other—they are quite poor when you get close to 
them—and on both sides there are paddy fields, with an 
-occasional patch of tree cover. 

We pass innumerable heads of cattle ; small dwarfish 
animals, they could not yield much milk. One has to 
slowly change the stock. A jersey or a holstein may not 
be able to withstand the heat here in the summer—even 
though they have survived in Punjab —and it is better to 
‘cross the local breed with exotic varieties. In any case, 
where is the fodder required by a Jersey cow ? 

Soon we leave the road to Arsa (due west) and turn 
south, We are now in the foothills of the Ajodhya range. 
Now the road is quite bad. Actually, the PWD has not 
built this road at all ; it was a village road which has been 
improvised by the Zilla Parishad with NREP/RLEGP 
assistance. We are now on a winding mountain road, with 
forest cover on both sides. But as we keep climbing, we 
pass hordes of people on bicycles, each with a load of fire- 


“wood. Some people are just walking down with headloads, 
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One person is walking down with a lovely log—obviously 
cut from a sal tree—on his shoulder ; it must be quite 
heavy and he is staggering down. But he is carrying away, 
may be, something like Rs. ‘5000 worth of timber, since it 
is a thick, uniform log. It could not be legitimate cargo ; 
but then, we are not policemen either. Who knows, some 
forest guard may be in collusion, 


They are all village people, clandestinely denuding the- 
forest with the connivance of the forest guards. May be,. 
there are not enough forest guards here. SKB tells me 
he is not so worried about these people ; his main worry 
and concern is about the truckloads removed at night with 
the connivance of the forest rangers. Those are the people 
cutting down beautiful sal trees, carting them away to- 
Delhi and Bombay, or other prosperous urban areas. 

It is the same story as in Jalpaiguri ; except that unfor- 
tunately, the rich urban areas are not so far away from 
here—Jamshedpur being only around 30 miles or so to the 
south, beyond the hills. Tt is always the rich, predatory 


actual thief gets a pittance. The man behind him makes 


E ef is caught, he lands himself 
In trouble, not the fellow who instigated him. 


required is lower, may be bec 
1s much less. But a man 
shoulder, even a part of a 


perhaps there is some organisation behind this, may be a 
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dump below the hills from where a truck may haul them 
away. 

But the forests are still there, by and large, though the 
cognoscenti tell us the forest cover used to be much thicker, 
much more verdant, only a decade back. 

Purulia and western Bankura used to be densely forested 
areas, with beautiful sal forests, at the time of indepen- 
dence. Most of them were privately owned. Come 
independance and the abolition of the Zamindari system 
and proposals for land ceiling legislation, and these forests 
were hacked down mercilessly, and sold for a song. The 
owners wanted whatever cash they could get, and then 
get out. And they soon left a desolate, degraded country- 
side, where the pressure of population and the relentless 
demand for firewood completed the sad story of deforesta- 
tion and desolation of the countryside. 

Ajodhya Hills, populated chiefly by the tribals, had 
escaped this fate. The tribal way of life depends heavily 
‘on the existence of forests. They would not, by themselves, 
be a party to the cutting down of forests. But now come 
the contractors from far and wide, looking greedily at these 
forests. There is quick money to be made ; and the local 
populace which is poor can be bribed easily. A sal tree 
can be obtained surreptitiously for a pittance. 

Dusk is now gradually enveloping us. We drive on, 


We have to climb to almost the top of the hills, some 2500 
feet above sea level. That is where the CADC camp is 


located. 
A crowded truck is coming down. It is a truck load of 
tribals. These are the local tribals who were returning 
y after a meeting called by the CADG at 


home apparentl 
BD’s instance ; in fact, he had wanted us to attend that 
meeting. And so we continue on our way, our conversa- 


tion muted. It is past seven thirty when we turn into the 
CADG campus, to the cackling of hens flying to both sides 
of the narrow road which they regarded as their rightful 
home. We are entering the CADC compound, on top of 


the Ajodhya Hills. 
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BD has been anxious. Why are we so late ? What 
happened ? Gan we get ready quickly, and join a meeting 
of the local Panchayat ? So, after a welcome cup of tea, 
we join the Panchayat meeting. The tribal people here 
are quite simple, and quite honest. And they are also 
anxious to get into the mainstream of Indian life. So, 
they are all very keen to have more schools and colleges ; 
also adult education centres. Right at that point of time, 
an adult education class is going on, in a room next to the 
one where the local Gram Panchayat is having a meeting. 
This is a welcome change because as far as I have seen 
so far adult education has not been much of a success. 
generally. 


But not so these tribals. They really want to learn. 
And they are quite articulate about why they are so serious. 
They do uot want to be cheated by the merchants. They 
suspect they are being short changed all the time. The 
women explain that they want to learn about hygiene, and 
how to bring up children more healthily. Also, all of them 
have visited Jamshedpur, nearby. They have seen town 
life. They now want to better their own prospects. They 
are much smarter than we think, these tribal people. 
Only, they have not had adequate opportunities in the past. 


‘The CADG guest house here is quite posh. The 
main guest house has two excellent rooms with attached 
baths. It is not very cold here ; and we only need a sheet 
for a cover, But the water is icy cold, and very refreshing. 
The air is cool, there is a nice smell of trees and forests. 
And all is silent here except for the endless drone of crickets, 
and an occasional howling of dogs. 


I am up early, and get out of the guest house. In 
daylight, the place takes shape as a cluster of numerous 
buildings. There is a tubewell nearby, supplying drinking 
water to the campus. A tubewell at this height ? On 
top of the hill? How deep is it? Not very much it 


transpires later ; only some 100 feet or thereabouts. And 
is there enough water ? Oh yes, not only 


drinking water to the entire campus, but also 
a small kitchen garden they have got inside the 


for providing 
for irrigating 
campus. 
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But did we not hear from the geologists that tubewells. 
are not advisable in Purulia ; only dugwells are to be sunk ? 
Also, that these dugwells are to be located only in the 
troughs, or valleys, and not on any slope ? We learn two 
home truths that morning. First, many villages in Purulia 
have a tubewell each for supplying drinking water ; and 
they have been functioning well (except when they are 
misused or over used, or when there is a very bad failure of 
the monsoon and little percolation of water.) Secondly, up in 
the Ajodhya Hills, ask the tribal people where to sink the 
tubewell. They know by instinct, without any instrument 
or gadgets. In two places where the experts wanted to: 
sink tubewells, the tribals warned them. Do not drill 
there ; it has a layer of rock beneath. Go some distance ; 
they point out where to drill exactly. Well, on one occasion, 
the experts went ahead with their plans, drew a blank, 
followed the tribals’ advice and struck water without 
trouble. On the second occasion, they accepted the 
tribals advice, and again struck water without any further 
ado. 

There is a lesson here for sophisticated, civilised, urban 
folk. We are apt to disregard the instinct, born from 
experience, of people rooted to the soil. We have greater 
faith in some text book knowledge about the behaviour 
of Nature, But the contradiction in regard to the geologi- 
cal exposition and the objective situation is too glaring to 


pass by without comment. For long, we have—on the 
basis of expert advice—been advocating dug wells and 
And the Purulia people have 


only dug wells in Purulia. 
nodded in agreement, gone back, sunk tubewells, and drawn 


water. Of course, these are not heavy duty tubewells. 
They know better than to do that. Also. these light duty 
tubewells are for drinking water mainly. Sometimes they 
are mechanical, at times only small, hand operated pumps 
are installed. If you want to draw water for irrigation 


purposes from these wells, you do so at your peril. 


So, for irrigation, they rely in Purulia on the jore bunds, 
on surface irrigation, and on ponds for small patches of 
land where they want to raise a second crop. Else, for most 
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part, Purulia is a mono crop district. That is why/one 
sees such abject poverty around. , 


Some CADG boys have meanwhile joined me. They 
lead the way to their experimental poultry farm. They 
do not have a hatchery here, though they have excellent 
“layers”. The eggs are taken down to Purulia where a 
private person has set up a hatchery. 


Is this not too circuitous if they wish to encourage 
poultry keeping among the local people ? It is ; but they 
give diverse reasons why a hatchery is ruled out here. For 
one thing, it would need power, which they do not have 
here. 

There is a cow shed, and a few heads of cattle. There 
is also a gobar gas tank. They used to have electric lighting 
based on gobar gas, in the guest house. It was inaugurated 
and used for a visit of the World Bank experts some time 
back. Thereafter, it has remained in disuse. Apparently, 
the gas pipeline developed some leak and has remained 
dismantled. That is difficult to understand. After consi- 
derable expenditure on the installation of the gobar gas 
plant, can the GADC, teeming with technical staff, not 
get a leak in the gas pipeline repaired ? Of what use is 
the capital expenditure then ? Or was the gobar gas plant 
installed only to impress our foreign guests ? 


A 


We are soon to leave to see some “projects” initiated 
by the CADC. We traverse what must be a longish 
plateau on top of the hills. Buta strange sight greets us. 
There are occasional patches where eucalyptus plantations 
are coming up. This is an area under the control of the 
Forest department ; and where sal trees have been cut 
down, eucalyptus saplings have been planted. We are 
back again, to a region of quick results. It matters not 
that the tribal economy can draw nothing from the eucaly- 
ptus. It matters not that even for the supply of hardwood 
for the paper industry —which is the best use to which 
eucalyptus can be put—the transport costs from the top of 
the Ajodhya Hills would rule out such use. It matters 
not that we would not be leaving for the next generation 


A 
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the heritage we had inherited. Quick results, cold statistics 
of the number of trees planted are what matters. 

We cross a number of settlements, some distance away 
from the road. The tribal people have always lived here, 
and eked out a living from the forests. Now, some of the 
forests have gone ; some have been replaced by eucalyptus 
plantations, which do not give any side benefits—like 
shellac on sal trees, or some types of silk worms, which 
grow on sal leaves. Even where forests do remain, the 
ordinary village folk are barred entry, the property vesting 
with the Forest department. So, these people have taken 
to tenuous cultivation, Maize in particular seems to be 
quite popular ; but the crop could never sustain them all 
the year round. What plans do we have for giving them 
additional employment and income ? Animal husbandry 
is one possibility ; poultry keeping another. What else ? 

We soon stop by the wayside. The CADGC had tried 
to get some people to try out jute cultivation here for the 
purpose of getting good quality jute seeds. Apparently, 
the climate in Purulia is suitable for ‘‘foundation seed? 
production. But this area—on top of Ajodhya Hills— 
appears hardly suitable for jute. For one thing, there is 
no irrigation here. Well, they expect the residual moisture 
to suffice ; and since it is jute seeds rather than the raw 
jute they are after, the balmy, sunny days after the monsoon 
would help them. 

But what about the fields a little lower down, where 
they can get irrigation ? (In fact, we are later being taken 
to one such place where they have contrived year round 
irrigation facility). The problem is, the cultivator has 
to be persuaded to plant jute. And that is the difficult 
part. They have not yet seen the benefits of jute cultiva- 
tion. If they succeed this year, there would be no problem 
replicating the jute seed cultivation process next year in 
better suited areas. 

The yield rate here is likely to be quite low ; but again, 
the main objective is to get the jute seeds and not the raw 
jute. That makes for a somewhat different type of cal- 
culation. 


18 
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From the viewpoint of a town dweller, the scenic 
beauty is here quite alluring. Especially now, during this 
part of the year when, after the first series of monsoon 
showers, everything looks green. There is still a profusion 
of forests, though one sces signs of deforestation. But 
then, there are no facilities for the ordinary tourists, one 
can see that, and not everybody would be so lucky as to 
get invited by the CADG. 

We have driven quite some distance ; we are traversing 
the Ajodhya Hills laterally, from the east to the west, over 
what seems to be a long plateau, with valleys rolling down 
on both sides, and rising into other hill ranges as far as 
eyes can stretch. The depth of these mountains may 
not be very great, but one cannot make that out from here 
because of the foliage. 

We get off the main road after a while, and push on to 
a clearing. This is as far as the jeep would go ; we have 
to walk nown to the project site. 

It is steep, and a long long way down, for we have been 
walking for at least 20 minutes. At a guess, we would 
have descended at least a thousand feet ; and it is a shudder- 
ing thought that we have to walk back up all the way : 
But the scenery is exhilarating while we descend, and one 
may as well banish the thought of the return journey 
temporarily. In the narrow valley below, where three 
hills join, there is a steady running stream. It has been 
trapped in a gmall cemented cistern, and thence, there is a 
paved channel which takes the water in a controlled manner 
to neighbouring fields. The system irrigates about 15 
or 20 acres all told. 

Js the flow of water perennial ? Yes, it is, we are told, 
though during the lean months, particularly during March 
and April, the quantum of water goes down, Well, it is 
not much now, may be only about one cusec. But during 
the lean months the minimum flow is 0.2 cusecs. That is 
not enough to irrigate 15 or 20 acres, one cusec of water 
would not be enough if the rains fail ; and paddy—that 
is what we sce sown around here—would require lots 


more water. But that is all the water they have here. 
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The total cost of the project was some Rs. 60000/- or 
so ; and that is because all materials—including cement— 
had to be brought in headloads here, from one day to the 
next, there being no storage space around. 

It is an interesting project, particularly in its concep- 
tion. Also, for the over-all capital cost per acre of irrigated 
area, provided we can accept the claim of the system irrigat- 
ing 15 or 20 acres. Perhaps, for protective irrigation, 
supplementing the monsoon for transplanted paddy, that 
may be all right. Not if the rains fail, nor for irrigating a 
second crop. For a winter crop, may be 0.2 cusecs of water 
may be enough for 5 acres of wheat, or one acre of boro 
paddy, equivalent to what a dug well may provide for. 

SKB is annoyed ; and perhaps he is right. Did we have 
to spend so much time to be shown this ? One cannot 
replicate this, can one ? There must be some method in 
regard to the activities of the CADG, not merely on the 
basis of some individual’s brainwave. The fact that one 
village has been helped partially does not impress SKB. 
What about the cost of the CADC staff deployed ? Would 
the water percolation saved justify the cemented water 
channels ? 

We trudge back slowly ; and BD who has come in 
his usual dhoti-kurta-chappals loses his slippers on the 
way—one of the pair at any rate. SKB has gone ahead 
in a huff; and we miss the route we had taken, and 
follow a longer though slightly less steep route, Even- 
tually, we limp up to where the cars are parked, and we 
are all glad to be back. But SKB is not there; he 
follows shortly via the shorter, steeper route, absolutely 
spent. He is really winded, which is surprising for a 
person like him. BD also makes his appearance, dragging 
one foot. 

SKB is upset at what he calls totally unjustified waste 
of time ; we could have spent more time elsewhere more 
fruitfully ; and the team of officials leading us is crest- 
fallen. They meant well. They think nothing of climbing 
up these hills ; and they obviously think the world of the 
project they have put up. 
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We take a detour to see the road that the panchayats 
are constructing right across the hill, to Baghmundi. 
That would connect up the Ajodhya Hills with the 
Jamshedpur area directly ; open up a route southwards. 
we can see the plains from the point upto which the road 
has been constructed, and we can hear the roar of water 
from a nearby waterfall. 

Actually, Ajodhya Hills could be developed as a tourist 
spot, but one needs better communications, better facilities. 
There is doubtless a tourist lodge, near the CADC campus, 
but it is doubtful that many people use it. For one thing, 
there is no food available there, and one has to sustain 
oneself on what the tea stalls outside the GADC campus 
can provide. That is not exactly satisfactory. It is a 
remote place without any regular transport or other means 
of communication and without any provisions store. The 
Tourism department have simply wasted money in the 
construction of a Tourist Lodge here. 

We head back, this time continuing on the road towards 
Arsa. We have left the Ajodhya Hills to our left and 
drive north-westwards. The scenery is much the same, 
except that after crossing the Kangsabati, we run into a 
lot of bare, degraded land on both sides of the road. We 
have joined up the road from Purulia to Jhalda—which 
js almost on the border of Bihar—and this western most 

art of Purulia gives further evidence of man’s neglect 
of the soil and of his habitat. And yet, there is no reason 
why this should be so. The area is full of numerous streams, 
the Kangsabati river being the most important of them. 
With some degree of forethought, this could be a really 
verdant forest area. And if communications could be 
developed, the proximity to the steel plants could help 
develop all manner of secondary industries based on iron 
and steel. Water for such purposes should not pose a 


problem. 

SKB tells us that the degraded area we see belongs to 
the Forest department ; the forests have long since been 
hacked away ; but since the land belongs to the Forest 
department, the Panchayats have no jurisdiction, and no 
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say therein. And over time, the land develops more and 
more gullies and exposing the rocks, washing the top soil 
down into the rivers, most of which (in this area) meet the 
Kangsabati. 


We are heading towards the Saharjore project of the 
CADG which we reach somewhat late, well past 1.30 p.m. 
The village where the project office is located is called 
Begunkotor. It is quite a large village, with the remnants 
of a palatial house belonging to the erstwhile zamindar 
of this area. The gate of the “palace” is huge ; in fact 
reminiscent of the gates of Mughal fortresses built for 
entry of elephants ; and the facade and the outer walls— 
now falling to pieces—are quite impressive. 

SKB needs to have some rest ; the walk in the morning 
has been rather trying and tiring, and his face is still flushed. 
I decide to see the Saharjore dam and a few other local 
sights, while BD has to take his internal meetings and review 
the working of this unit of the CADC. 


The Saharjore dam is barely a couple of Kilometres 
away from the GADC offices and it is astonishing how 
effective a medium scale project can be. The capacity of 
the reservoir exceeds a thousand million acre feet ; the 
water level at the moment is at a level which would amount 
to 875 million acre feet. And yet, it is a relatively small 
dam, not very high, encircling, in a wide sweep, the eastern 
and the northern boundaries of the reservoir. The southern 
and the western sides are bounded by hills, but one parti- 
cular hill juts out in the middle, connected by a narrow 
strip of land on the western side. The drop of water to 
the canal intake is at least 25 to 30 feet, but they have not 
installed even a micro hydel power unit here, unfortunately. 
The canal flows eastwards where the land dips, towards 
Bankura and Midnapore. 


They have been releasing water from the dam for the 
past few days, The monsoon has played truant, and 
paddy transplation has not been completed. Where 
transplanted, the lack of moisture is threatening to dry up 
the seedlings, or at any rate, to induce an attack by pests. 
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So, one sees water gurgling into the canal system from 
the reservoir. 


The local GADG officials could not give the details of 
the command area of the Saharjore dam, or of the area 
irrigated during the rabi season. But it is an impressive 
dam, not so much in terms of engineering, or magnificence 
of construction, as in terms of cost effectiveness and of 
efficiency of storage at relatively little cost. The natural 
contours of the area doubtless have a lot to do with this 
situation. 


We circle round and go over to the western side of the 
reservoir, via the road on the embankment. Here again 
are plots where jute has been planted for the purpose of 
multiplying good quality jute seeds. This also is a CADG 
project ; and again, the people who have agreed to try 
out jute have reserved the best land for paddy and earmarked 
relatively inferior land for jute. Nonetheless, it is easy 
to see that the experiment is far more likely to succeed 
here than up on the Ajodhya Hills. 

West Bengal has to import jute seeds from the U. P. 
mainly, apparently because the seeds come out best if 
there is plenty of sunshine. So Purulia could provide jute 
seeds, and this area seems congenial. One must, however, 
draw the line ; and the CADC experiment up on top of 
the Ajodhya Hills appears to be a really marginal case. 


There is a proposal for constructing a road to the GADG 
project area on the Ajodhya Hills from Saharjore, The 
distance from here would be a mere 18 kilometres, There 
is also a proposal for building a couple of cottages on the 
hill which sits over the reservoir. The two, the proposed. 
road and the cottages, explains my guide from the GADG, 
would open up the Ajodhya Hills to tourists. That may be 
good, but the mere construction of a few cottages would 
not do. They need all manner of other factilities. 


But who is to build the road, and the cottages, and when ; 
and more importantly, who is to run them ? We have 
seen quite a few tourist bungalows and lodges, some of 
them magnificent buildings constructed not so long ago. 
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There is no maintenance whatsoever, and many of them 
are falling apart. And in any case, they are all running 
at a loss. 

We leave the Saharjore dam and move eastwards along 
the canal road. There are numerous streams coming 
down from the Ajodhya Hills, and there are numerous 
irrigation schemes—all of them quite small, with purely 
local benefits —dotting the countryside. This is as it 
should be. Individually, they do not amount to anything 
significant. Taken together, they are quite impressive. 
This part of Purulia is lucky. They ought to have more of 
such small schemes, which could be operated and main- 
tained by the local people. 

Insofar as the large projects are concerned, the main- 
tenance of our assets today is a crying shame. We are 
quick to build new projects ; we are loth to maintain existing 
ones. There is money to be made on contracts for new 
projects, more money if the projects are large. More 
importantly, there is political mileage to be got out of 
creating new assets. Take the Saharjore dam, which 
js in excellent shape. But if Sharjore is well maintained, 
there are so many one can mention that are not. There 
is no publicity value in good maintenance of existing 
assets. We need to change this ‘culture’. And since 
supervision from a distant headquarters is difficult, perhaps 
there is an alternative available. Wherever possible, for 
small and medium sized projects, one could increasingly 
pass on the responsibility of maintenance to the local 
beneficiaries, through the Panchayats, and put them in a 
position, through appropriate financial arrangements, to 
maintain these existing facilities. 

In one place, the GADG is planning to instal an “‘infiltra- 
tion gallery” for irrigation purposes. This is a tubewell 
sunk in a river bed ; the river goes dry in summer, but 
there is sub-terrancan water in all these dry streams. Much 
like the Phalgu river in Gaya. 

Would I like to visit Deulghata, I am asked by my 
guide. How far is it ? Not far, not more than 10 kilo- 
metres from where we are. Well, Deulghata is certainly 
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worth a visit. One sees various hoardings advertising 
` Deulghata at the Howrah railway station and elsewhere, 

tempting the tourists to visit the ancient temples, again in 

terra cotta, but dating back to around the 10th century. 


But how does a tourist get there ? We can manage on 
a jeep ; but an ordinary tourist is not likely to be able to 
commandeer such transport. There is a village road 
from the main Purulia Jhalda road, for a little distance, 
after which there is a road only in name. And how does 
an outsider know which village road to take in several 
forks we come by ? There is no semblance of any sign 
post anywhere. 


We are blocked by innumerable herds of cattle—all 
shaggy looking cows, and occasionally, goats and sheep— 
and wind our way through one village after another. We 
are driving north all the way from the Purulia—Jhalda 
road, if that description is of any help to any intrepid 
traveller, The river Kangsabati could not be very far 
from us, since the Kangsabati flows due north here, before 
suddenly taking a 90° turn eastward, and later, south east- 
ward, pouring her waters into the reservoir—along with 
her sister river Kumari—which ends at Mukutmanipur. 
The reservoir irrigates considerable tracts of land in Bankura. 
and Midnapore, but submerges, in the process, a lot of land 
in Purulia district. But that, unfortunately, is inescapable. 
This is always so in river valley schemes. What is necessary 
is to ensure that the people upstream are not wholly neglec- 
ted, that a number of small and medium projects—like 
the one at Saharjore—are constructed and operated for 
their benefit. 


Suddenly, we leave the village track—there has been no 
“road” for a while—and turn sharp right, eastward. And 
we can already see from a distance three beautiful structures 
standing up in the midst of nowhere. 


Deulghata is an extra-ordinary place. To say that the 
three remaining structures are beautiful would be a gross 
understatement. They are magnificent. But what is it 
that one sees? They are all crumbling, yes, literally 
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crumbling. There are banyan and other trees sprouting 
from the top of one building ; and that structure is clearly 
likely to collapse any day. Parts of another have fallen 
off, but the little bit that remains is unsurpassingly beautiful. 
These ruins are exquisite when compared to the much 
vaunted terracotta temples of Bishnupur. 


One does not have to be a great artist ; nor an expert 
on architecture to discern and enjoy the extraordinary 
beauty of whatever little bit remains. These temples 
are exquisite works of art. They are all solid round 
towers ; the actual temples must have been destroyed long 
ago ; but all round the three thick columns that are still 
standing, there are artistic friezes and other decorative 
works. 


And there is no one from the department of Archeology, 
or the West Bengal Government, or any other agency 
around anywhere. There is not even a signpost to say 
that these are protected monuments. Maybe there was 
one, but it would have been removed by some vandal, or 
someone who has some use for the iron plate. 


We had thought the place was desolate. But we are 
wrong. There is a Sadhubaba who lives there. He 
comes out and takes us around. There is a broken stone 
image of Buddha, and there is a large stone slab with the 
lotus flower motif on it, which again has Buddhist antece- 
dents. These could date back nearly 1500 to 2000 years. 
How did that piece happen to show up here ? There are 
lots of other broken stone pieces, some idols, they seem to 
make this place a host to different religious influences 
over time, for some unknown reason. In several rooms the 
Sadhubaba shows us images of various deities —he reels 
off names which are difficult to remember. 


In any case, one does not know if he is bluffing. One 
of the idols, it seems, dates back to the 7th century or 
thereabouts. That appears to be the style, anyway, late 
Gupta period, clear, simple beautiful, ornate. Of course 
I am no expert ; and then, the 10th and llth century 
temples of Khajuraho are even more ornate ; so is the Sun 
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temple at Konarak, which is much earlier. But they are 
-all on stone, these others, beautiful, ornate, full of life and 
the zest for life. The facade of the columns here, though 
-of terra cotta, have the same elaborate, ornate style. Our 
new found guide the Sadhubaba, does not, of course, know 
any of this. They are thousands of years old, he tells us 
glibly. 

The Sadhubaba has many other yarns to spin. He 
came to this place about six years back, he says, found it 
‘excellent for meditation, and has stayed on. He takes us 
to a place covered by a heavy stone slab. There could 
lie some treasure underneath, he says, but the stone slab 
is too heavy to be lifted even by four or five men. Dacoits 
infested the area when he came ; they doubtless found 
this place to be a good hide-out. In fact, he had been beaten 
up by the dactoits twice. Once, they merely wanted him 
to go away, saying this was thcir haunt. But he refused 
to leave. A few days later they came back. Was there 
any treasure hidden somewhere, they asked him. He 
-did not know. So they tied him up and four of them 
tried to lift the sone slab without success. Then they beat 
him up and left. He has hung on, he says, because he 
finds the place peaceful, and suitable for meditation. 

But if it is all that quiet and peaceful how does he live ? 
Well, occasionally, some neighbouring villagers come and 
give him money for doing ‘Puja’ on their behalf. Once in 
-a while tourists like us show up, and leave something for 
him. He maintains the place, as there is none else to do 
so. Which, I dare say is true, because we found the rooms 
where the idols are kept, well swept and clean. 

That is Deulghata for you, without any official main- 
‘tenance, with no roads leading to it, only an old Sadhubaba 
keeping up the place and living on the charity of the neigh- 
-bouring villagers and an occasional visitor. 

It is a beautiful setting. The Kangsabati flows due 
north here, about 20 metres or so to the esast the ruins. 
The river has a winding, rocky bed, almost like rapids, and 
appears, at this point, to come from a south easterly to a 
north westerly direction. 
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On calm reflection, one is distressed. We advertise 
this place at the Howrah station, as a place worth a visit by 
the tourist. We forget that no tourist can normally hope 
to reach this place. But that is not all. If some intrepid 
traveller does manage to get here, what does he see ? 
The place is crumbling. There is no attempt to save and 
to protect the monuments. What is particularly sad is 
the total neglect of maintenance of these ancient monuments 
at Deulghata. How long will these structures last ? The 
monsoon here must be quite active ; Purulia gets about 
40” of rain every year, though because of the terrain, the 
water just flows down the diverse rivers. And the banyan 
tree sprouting from the top of one of the structures, that is 
surely going to bring down the structure quite soon. Would 
we have anything to show at Deulghata after another ten 
years ? 

Can the department of Archacology, or the Government 
of West Bengal not make any move for the restoration and 
the preservation of Deulghata One can only hope. 


Quite clearly, the Sadhubaba is the only person who is 
doing the duty of the maintenance durwan for these priceless 
pieces of architechure. We leave him a small tip—in the 
pretext of an “offering” to the gods—and get back to the 
jeep. I am pleased that we came here, sorry that the relics 
of Deulghata may not last very much longer. 


Driving back to Begunkotor, we run into a weekly 
hat. The road is crowded ; and there are wares of all 
kinds spread out on both sides of the main road, which is 
in any case not very wide. The one striking thing one 
notices is the number of people selling ducks ; there must 
be at least fifty or more of such vendors, each with an ample 
supply. And almost every villager is buying at least one 
duck, nursing it gently, and carrying it away triumphantly. 
They look quite poor ; and yet each one of them is buying 
a duck. 

On enquiry, I find the cost of a duck varies from Rs, 
25/- to Rs, 28/- a piece. Quite a lot of money. Why are 
they all buying one duck, each of them, I ask one villager, 
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From where do you hail ? I am asked. Don’t you know 
today is Mansha Puja 9 

So, a duck has to be “sacrificed” by each family to 
propitiate the snake goddess tonight. Ot is it early tomor- 
row morning, after allnight Puja? I do not know. 
Anyhow, that explains the profusion of ducks in the village 
market today. 


19 September 1985 


District Planning : Malda Style 


Mosr of the final district plans have come in, after intensive 
discussions between the district planning authorities and the 
State planning board. Some of the district plans are very 
well prepared. It has, of course, not been easy. The 
intrusion of the Planning Board is, not surprisingly, not to 
the liking of many of the departmental heads, unused to 
any questioning of their plans and activities. True, they 
have been conditioned to cuts imposed by Finance, fre- 
quently quite arbitrarily, but that was understandable 
because of the shortage of financial resources. Now, 
there is a new pestilence in the shape of the Planning 
Board, laying down guidelines, questioning the justification 
of some pet schemes and programmes, and setting out the 
procedure and manner of implementation of plan pro- 
grammes. This is a new interference in the hitherto 
unbridled freedom of the departments who had become 
a law unto themselves, the more so under the coalition 
which goes by the name of the Left Front. The Front, 
in fact, is a Front only for the purpose of fighting elections. 
In the final analysis, it must be a disadvantage and em- 
barrassment to the party with absolute majority, the CPM, 
which finds itself hamstrung and unable to show favourable, 
positive results at the end of seven years in power. Agricul- 
ture, Irrigation and Waterways, Minor Irrigation, Co- 
operation, Public Works and Commerce and Industries— 
all vital portfolios—are with the Front partners ; and 
the plan programmes of these departments do not necessa- 
rily reflect the announced pirorities of the government as 
a whole. 

It may be useful at this stage to take a little space to 
expound on one or two of the district plans we have already 
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seen. The Midnapore district plan, among all of them 
is perhaps a model one could hold up before any-body, 
and perhaps we can all take a leaf from their book. 


It may, at this stage, be useful to explain the pro- 
cedure adopted by the Midnapore district authorities from 
the beginning. The exercise on district planning in 
Midnapore was initiated by SKM, the Sabhadhipati there, 
at least six months earlier, sometime around January or 
February of 1985. The first task was to educate the local 
populace ; the SKM personally undertook trips to each of 
the 53 blocks, and to a number of Gram Panchayats 
especially in the more backward and problem areas. In 
largely attended meetings, he explained the purpose and 
the rationale behind the plan exercise. Each Gram 
Panchayat was required to prepare an inventory of res- 
ources, and a statement of the urgent needs of the local 
population. These were consolidated for each block at 
the block headquarters, and the Sabhapati of the Pan- 
chayat Samiti, the BDO, and all others connected with the 
Block Planning Committee were asked to prepare block 
plan proposals based on the statement of needs and res- 
ources for the entire block. These ‘‘plan documents” 
for each block were thus merely an aggregation or com- 
pilation of the inventory of resources and of the needs 
statements of all Gram Panchayats in the block. The 
activities of different departments of the State government 
in each block, to the extent that data were available, were 
then noted. For lack of data relating to the plan for 
1985-86, the average of the past couple of years activities 
of the different departments in each block were set down 
and compared with the statement of needs and aspirations. 
This gave an idea of the critical gaps where little or nothing 
was being attempted. 


All the block plans were then pooled together, and a 
profile of the district plan emerged almost automatically. 
The existing situation, the currently available facilities, 
the needs and aspirations of people, the funds currently 
estimated as being deployed—and the schemes on which 
they were being deployed—by different authorities, wet 
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thus put in juxtaposition of each other for the first time. 
The programmes being promoted by different departments 
thus got highlighted in the background of needs and 
aspirations of the people. 

The annual plan of the Midnapore district is not the 
only commendable one. The annual plan of the district 
of 24-Parganas follows close on the heels of Midnapore. 
Because of large number of block in 24-Parganas, they 
have sub-divided their write up sub-division wise. There 
are five sets of block plans (for cach of the five sub-divisions) 
for 24-Parganas ; and considering the complexity of the 
problems they have, they seem to have done a magnificent 
job. Burdwan likewise has produced an excellent docu- 
ment, as has Purulia. The Birbhum plan cannot be 
faulted, nor that of Murshidabad. Jalpaiguri also seems 
to have done an excellent job. They have a special pro- 
blem though. Much of Jalpaiguri is forest area ; and 
a considerable part of the Dooars is tea estate area. They 
really have to plan for the rest of Jalpaiguri. But can 
they leave the tea garden workers out of reckoning ? The 
tea gardens are lately not even maintaining their private 
roads, this responsibility having been passed on to the 
Zilla Parishad. And to crown it all, the district authorities 
know nothing of the Terai Development Fund (assisted 
by the Norwegians and operated by the department of 
Agriculture). That department has so far not divulged 
plans concerning operations to be financed out of this 
Fund, let alone consult the district authorities and work 
in harmony with them. That shows how reluctant people 
are to part with authority, how hollow the verbal promises 
of co-operation are. For district planning to be really 
effective will require time, patience and a statesmenlike 
approach on the part of those in power. 

There are other plans which are also reasonably good ; 
But we need to visit Malda to help them reformulate their 
plan. For one thing, they have not really taken note of 
the “needs” of the people, nor formulated any block plans. 
For another, their proposed outlays from the funds to be 
placed at their disposal are, if one may use the expression, 
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somewhat odd. The outlays are mostly in English Bazar 
town, the district headquarters of Malda, and for diverse 
odd purposes such as the construction of an auditorium. 
These may be important, but surely, there must be higher 
priority needs in the Malda district. And though it is 
really for them to draw up their plan, it may be necessary 
in the initial year to give them some guidance by putting 
across the various options in the presence of all the represen- 
tatives of the Panchayat Samitis from the rural blocks, 
so that there may emerge an internal debate on priorities, 
and on the schemes to be funded from the allocation to be 
made to them. They do not appear to have consulted the 
Panchayat Samitis at all. All this in a district where the 
cropping intensity is very low despite the heavy rainfall, 
the availability of surface water and enormous scope for 
groundwater exploitation. The funds to be placed at the 
disposal of the District Planning Committee are supposed, 
in terms of the instructions issued, to be used much in 
the manner of NREP/RLEGP funds where the Panchayats 
are the implementing agency, but in Malda, all jobs are 
to be handed over to contractors. 

But the matter is embarrassing to say the least. In 
the final analysis, it is the local authorities who have to 
prepare the district plan. Secondly, even though we had 
specifically requested that in the first year, i.e. for 1985-86, 
the district plans be discussed with us first in draft stage, 
before finalisation and presentation to the DPCC, in 
Malda they have already got the plan approved by the 
DPCC. And the DPCC being the final authority, the 
matter is delicate ; in fact, outsiders—even the State 
planning board—should have no jurisdiction. Of course, 
part of the programme is infructuous, to the extent that 
their plans envisage the employment of contractors. 

That has already been communicated to all. But 
what about the rest ? 95 percent of the population of 
Malda is rural. Inspite of being part of the Gangetic 
alluvial plains—with another river, the Mahananda, 
flowing through the district—the cropping intensity in 
Malda is only 115, indicating the total absence of irrigation, 
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and a very traditional and backward cropping pattern 
(relying heavily on the aman paddy). There is practically 
no forest area, no area under fodder (there being little or 
no pasture land), and apart from the mango tree for which 
Malda is justly famous, there are no commercial crops 
worth the name. This year, they have got quite a bit 
of jute. Jute as noted earlier, may take a beating this year. 

All in all, a dismal picture insofar as the countryside is 
concerned. And yet, there is no focus on minor irrigation, 
no focus on the opening up of the hinterland by the const- 
ruction of well planned, inter connected all weather roads, 
no focus on rural employment or education, no focus on 
the basic problems of the district and their solution. 

To an extent, the problem lies with Malda politics. 
The Congress (I) and the CP(M) are divided nearly 
50:50; and politics rather than the condition of the 
people is what concerns the elected representatives of the 
people. The Sabhadhipati belongs to the Congress Party, 
but he has rivals and detractors within the party. And 
traditionally, the MLAs think they have the right to choose 
the schemes as well as the beneficiaries of any new scheme 
to be taken up. So there is a profusion of isolated un- 
connected road schemes all to be constructed by the PWD. 
In the final analysis, it is the timber of the local politicians 
rather than party politics per se that would determine the 
quality of the local level plans. The only safeguard is to 
get the people enthused about this entire matter. There- 
is nothing like the popular will to tame politicians. 

Partly, perhaps, the blame attaches to the district 
officials. It is for them to steer the district plan ; it is 
for them to explain the logic of the diverse instructions 
and advice sent out from the headquarters, on the pre 
paration of the district plan. But all that is no longer 
relevant. What is relevant is that they have prepared a 
plan that is contrary to the fomat laid down. Judging 
from the plan as presented to us, the Panchayat Samitis 
do not appear to have been consulted at all. 

Also relevant is the fact that we have not so far visited’ 
Malda. True, apart from the various letters and memoranda 
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explaining the modus operandi of drawing up the district 
plan, there have also been at least two mectings at Calcutta, 
where the principles of the district planning exercise were 
explained in detail. In the first, the entire logic and pri- 
orities were set out. In the second, diverse questions as 
to the modus operandi were raised by the more discerning 
and thoughtful of the participants, and were duly answered. 

There is, of course, the possibility that those in authority 
in Malda are not interested in following any instructions. 
They have their own priorities ; and where there is any 
patronage to be extended, they know what to do. This, 
of course, is what everybody in Delhi says would happen 
if you leave matters to local level politicians. But then, 
one needs to awaken the interest of the Panchayat Samitis 
and of the Pradhans of the Gram Panchayats, so that they 
can press for schemes calculated to help the backward, 
rural population. 

The DM of Malda has recently left on a foreign assign- 
ment after (obviously hurriedly) putting together a set of 
schemes intended to keep all the political heavyweights 
satisfied. Indeed, this is one plausible explanation. The 
political bosses need a pliant and amendable bureaucracy. 
Perhaps that is an uncharitable view. But what other 
explanation could one have for this type of plan ? There 
are some funds available for spending. There is a smell 
of new patronage. The obviously easy way is to distribute 
the largesse among the political noise makers. 

So the problem is, how to induce the DPC and the 
DPCC in Malda to reconsider part of the plan they have 
prepared for 1985-86. This is explained as gently as 
possible, to the Sabhadhipati of the Zila Parishad, and to 
the new District Magistrate. The plan would need re- 
formulation. It is emphasized that the plans have to be 
prepared by them, not by anybody at the State head- 
quarters. ` It must be driven home to them that no one 
is suggesting any specific scheme ; that no one from the 
headquarters is preparing the plan for Malda ; they have 
to do so. But since many of the schemes proposed by 
them cannot be financed out of the District Plan Schemes 
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fund, they have an opportunity to ensure that the plan is 
within a certain over-all framework. 

The Sabhadhipati is young, but very understanding. 
He has his own problems with the DPC which is sharply 
divided. He is personally not very happy with the plan 
proposals. He broaches the idea of a State planning 
board team visiting Malda. He would convene a meeting 
in consultation with the Chairman of the DPCG, and 
Jeave us to bell the cat. 

AKD had gone to school at Malda, and he has lots of 
reminiscences ; and he has apparently plenty of school 
friends around still. It transpires that SS, the Chairman 
of the DPCG, is a school mate, though a few years senior 
to him. These old zilla schools used to have a fairly high 
standard of scholastics once, and used to produce very 
bright scholars. But alas, these district headquarters 
schools have now deteriorated, as have academic standards 
in the once famous colleges of Calcutta. The pressure of 
the increasing number of students, as also the steady neglect 
of schools have together played havoc with the discipline, 
the standard of teaching, in fact the very moulding of 
student character in recent times. 

Stormy would be a mild word for the way the meeting 
of the DPCG started. We first express a double apology. 
It is a matter of profound regret that we have not been 
able to make it to Malda earlier. It is also a matter of 
regret that the advice/instructions issued from Calcutta 
have been inadequate, or at any rate not very clear. The 
entire matter of local level planning is a new experiment, 
and we are all trying to learn from experience. The whole 
business of co-ordination, of the need for optimal use of 
the limited funds released for expenditure as per the direc- 
tions of the DPC, the relevance of these funds for meeting 
the most pressing needs of the most backward areas, is 
emphasized. Also emphasized is the fact that the DPCG 
js the final arbiter in regard to allocations from the funds 
allocated under the budget head “District Plan Schemes”, 
But since these funds cannot be used through contractors, 
would the DPCG not like to review these allocations ? 
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There has been a most unfortunate misunderstanding’ ; 
and as a result, some of the schemes proposed would have 
to be deleted, as they envisage involving the use of con- 
tractors. The DPCC would need to consider how the 
money thus saved should be spent. We have come to 
apologise for the misunderstanding, and to request recon- 
sideration by the DPCC of the annual plan allocations for 
Malda district. I can sce that there is simmering unrest, 
but nobody speaks. 

AKD then enunciates the priorities, and the State level 
over-all objectives. And that is when the trouble starts. 
One MLA jumps to his feet. Please do not lecture to us ; 
we are the elected representatives of the people, we know 
the rural areas and represent them ; we are answerable to 
them. We know the priorities. And why were we not 
told carlier of the diverse conditions ? With what face 
can we confront the electorate—whom we have already 
advised as to the schemes we are going to implement— 
that these schemes are not to be allowed ? MLA after 
MLA jumps to his feet. For a while there is pandemonium. 


We apologise again ; there has been a mistake. But 
if there is any inadequacy in the written instructions, this 
has been an unpardonable oversight on our part. But 
where do we go from here ? 

AKD resumes, and from this point onwards, he handles 
the situation adroitly. His experience as a teacher stands 
him in good stead. He clarifies that we had not come to 
lecture or to cancel any allocations—for which the DPCO 
js the supreme authority—but to indicate belatedly what the 
rules of the game are, and how the district and state level 
outlays can be meshed. He proceeds, and adroitly comes 
back circuitously to our viewpoint. 

The idea is to both mollify the MLAs and modify the 
allocations ; and to bring the DPCC round to see their 
own error. Luckily, the Panchayat Samiti Sabhapatis 
are all on our side. In fact, one after the other, they stand 
up and say they have nothing to do with the plan as at 
present drawn up ; they had in fact protested when they 
had been presented with the plan, but they had been 
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told that the plan had to be submitted by a certain date. 
'Fhey had never been told of what this DPS allocation of 
district plan was all about ; they had not been given any 
opportunity to prepare their own programmes, as now 
suggested by the State planning board ; and they had 
in fact protested in the last meeting of the DPCC in regard 
to these allocations. It was therefore good that the matter 
had been raised ; in fact, they had been vindicated by the 
SPB. 

` So the cat is out of the bag. It is as we had suspected ; 
and it is this type of intensive discussion with people at the 
grassroots level that can make local level planning a success. 
But one cannot help feeling in retrospect that perhaps it 
js an error to get the MLAs and MPs involved in the DPC 
and the DPCC. As a matter of fact, this was not part of 
the original proposal at all. It was only when the MLAs 
and MPs got wise to the possibility of patronage slipping 
away from their grasp, that they raised a political battle 
cry for their inclusion. And, in retrospect, it is difficult 
io see how and why they should be involved in the Pan- 
chayat and with the Malda DPCC. 

_. But the need for reversal of the decisions taken still 
rankles ; and a few people particularly, who had obviously 
taken credit for some of their pet schemes, feel crestfallen. 
They are visibly upset. But the Panchayat Samiti Sabha- 
patis are all happy, even when some of the road schemes 
are-to be cancelled because they involve the PWD. 

Why can they not employ contractors, who also are 
sons of the soil of Malda, thunders one MLA. How are 
the contractors to live ? Well, they can go on doing the 
things they have been doing in the past ; this additional 
allocation is to be spent to generate employment among 
‘the unemployed local labour, which is a crying need in 
this part of the country. (The Sabhadhipati whispers ; 
dn lieu of contractors, can they hire young men as super- 
wisors, and pay them wages payable to skilled workers ? 
That way, they could resolve the impasse, because as at 
present constituted, they may otherwise be unable to use 
the money for any construction job, for want of supervision, 
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The answer is, this could be a via media ; the Panchayat 
is the contractor, but it is not a profit making institution ; 
and it can certainly hire supervisory staff and charge such 
outlays to “work charged” expenditure for upto 5 percent 
of total outlay). ' 


SS, the Chairman of the DPCC, who had all along taken 
a constructive and conciliatory stand, and had also brought 
the stormy meeting under control, now sums up. There 
has been an unfortunate misunderstanding ; but now 
that the required clarification is available, the DPCC 
should pass a resolution that the allocations proposed 
should be given a hard look, and a fresh set of proposals 
prepared, with the help of the Panchayats, which should be 
compiled at the district headquarters. They would need 
a month, if the new proposals are to be really well thougitt 
out. The DPCC should meet in mid—Oct, i.c., five weeks 
hence, and then consider the revised proposals. It would 
be nice if the SPB could come over for a day to participate 
and get the allocations finalised. 


A stormy meeting ends on a peaceful, harmonious note. 
But, after the meeting, the municipal authorities corner 
us, They want a good share of the funds ; else, why should 
they participate in the DPOC ? So, one is left wondering 
as to whether it may not, after all, be a good idea to clearly 
indicate some limit up to which the DPS funds can be 
expended in urban areas. 


Before the meeting had ended, in fact, well before, the 
sky had suddenly become overcast, followed by a burst of 
thundershowers. The cloudburst was heavy ; the whole 
room was suddenly dark particularly as the windows had 
to be shut to keep out the heavy showers ; and the rain 
beat was so loud and incessant that one had to speak loudly 
even into the microphone. 


But these cloudbursts luckily do not last very long. By 
the time the meeting is over, the rain has thinned down to 
a drizzle. So I set off with BKP and the local “Nazir Saab’? 
to see the remains of the old capital “Gour”, Nazir Saab 
acting as the guide and narrator of history. ha 
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We travel due south, and veer south east, some 18 
kilometres from English Bazar. But alas, little remains 
to show us the glory of the old capital. For centuries, 
Gour had been the capital of Bengal. The Pals and the 
Sens had ruled from here over a large kingdom. Even 
thereafter, victory over Bengal meant victory . over the 
Kings of Gour. Situated immediately north of the river 
Ganges, the Gouriya kings nevertheless ruled over the whole 
of Bengal, extending their suzerainty over parts of Bihar 
also. 

The river has receded some considerable distance from 
here now, towards the south. At one point of time, the 
city walls used to be like an embankment on the river side. 
This is where large boats used to ply up and down the river, 
carrying not only articles of commerce but also of war ; 
soldiers and their camp followers, administrators, revenue 
collectors, ordinary travellers. The embankment, and 
parts of the wall still remain, meandering a great deal, 
obviously with the meander of the river. And, near a 
break in the wall, there is the present check post between 
India and Bangladesh. But looking at the country around, 
who would have said you are crossing over from one country 
to another ? 

The countryside here is quiet and peaceful. One can 
sce the villages on the other side. We are told that quite 
frequently they cross over from Bangladesh to see a cinema 
here, or trade a few things. Of course, this is all on the 
quict, the officials looking the other way. Life for the 
villagers in these rural areas is much the same in both 
countries. There are occasional reports of cattle being 
spirited away across the border. They feel safe doing 
so because once across the border, they are beyond the 
pale of the law on this side of the border where the com- 
plainant lives. 

There is a tower close to the embankment ; apparently 
it was used to guide the large boats which used to be the 
principal means of transport once. And the river was the 
main thoroughfare apparently, the lights in the tower 
guiding the approaching boats. 
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The sequence of our visits has been deliberately reversed. 
The tower is about the last but one remnant of Gour you 
see, and the high wall, with a gap and the Bangladesh 
check post the last thing you see of Gour, as you come from 
Malda. Beyond, on the Bangladesh side, the old township 
of Gour continues, with, we are told, the ruins of a beautiful 
little mosque which can be seen on the other side of the 
border. But as you come from~Malda, the first thing you 
see are the remains of a huge mosque, with beautiful stone 
colonnades, and a series of small domes, with the bigger 
domes missing. The outside is black granite, beautifully 
polished, though one can discern at the top—where the 
high dome has disappeared—the brickwork inside. So, 
this is not solid stone, understandably, but a stone facade, 
but executed with beautiful simplicity. The architecture 
reminds you of Saracenic art ; or better, a mixture of Greck 
and Turkish architecture—the clearcut symmetry, the 
series of arches and domes, the long passages with an inner 
courtyard which is almost square, perhaps slightly rectan- 
gular, the polished granite facing, giving the entire structure 
an aura of simple grandeur, of austerity combined with 
the beauty of the lines as also of over-all design. 


Outside, boys are playing soccer, with one of the gate- 
ways as the goal post. That is how succeeding generations 
treat the objects of past glory. The place is a protected 
monument—so the plaque says—but there is no one in 
sight to prevent the odd vandal from destroying this relic 
of old. That is how priceless idols and parts of old archi- 
tectural masterpieces have been plundered by rapacious 
tourists from so many old temples and other architectural 
sites. 


One moves on, and there are other buildings—mainly 
mosques—but the most beautiful of them is the mosque 
built by a courtesan (what a pity I did not carry my diary 
and jot down the name) way back in the fourteen seventies. 
Other buildings are more recent, but only by ten, twenty 
or fifty years. This mosque (built by the courtesan) is 
a really beautiful brick structure, strangely resembling a 
temple. The walls are decorative ; some of the colours 
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are still there ; and all in all, it is an elaborate, decorative 
building, not the more austere type of structure one had 
seen earlier, or one normally associates with mosques. 

But there are no magnificent buildings, none of the 
palaces of old, or the majestic structures which the generals 
or the more prosperous chieftains must have constructed 
for themselves. Some of them could be in what is now part 
‘of Bangladesh, some may be under the river, which has 
been changing course quite frequently. But apparently, 
the English, after they over-ran Malda, systematically 
destroyed the township of Gour, only a few mosques being 
left. A very large, prosperous town was (almost overnight) 
destroyed ; and the township of English Bazar grew up in 
its stead. Well, so at any rate is the story we gather from 
our guide the venerable Nazir Saab of Malda D.M.’s 
office. 

There is not much more to see at Gour. One has to 
imagine lots of things—the Ganga flowing down next to 
the town ; a prosperous trading community ; a prosperous 
town bustling with activitiy ; a seat of government for 
Bengal for centuries, where people would be flocking from 
all over—the poet, the musician, the court jester, the priest, 
the soldier of fortune, the artisan with deft fingers—for 
mecting the fancies of the lordly gents and the dainty ladies, 
for seeking the favour of the monarch and his henchemen. 

But there is no evidence of any of the past glory of Gour 
today. Thcre remain only a few broken mosques ; and. 
the farms, miles upon miles of them, much the same as they 
were centuries back. Probably the only thing that has 
happened over the centuries is that all forest areas have 
disappeared because of the relentless pressure of the popula- 
tion on land. 

On the way back, we push beyond English Bazar towards 
old Malda, which is on the other side of the river Mahananda. 
Again, the Mahananda used to see large boats plying up 
from the Padma, before the Partition of the country in 
1947. The river traffic has dried up. The waterways, 
which were a natural means of communication in Bengal 
once, have been neglected for long years. There is little 
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inland river traffic now. The English brought with 
them roads, partly for strategic reasons, for the army 
marches by land and for this purpose, roads are more 
convenient than movement by water transport. Any- 
how, there has been increasing neglect of the waterways 
despite their profusion in this part of the country. Unfortu- 
nately, however, today the roads are also in bad shape for 
lack of maintenance. Inland river transport virtually 
does not exist. 


- Dia 


20 December 1985 


“a 


Where there is sugar, there 
will be flies 


A rew months earlier, a member of the State Cabinet 
had circulated an interesting mimeographed note. The 
purport of the note was that the conversion of sugarcane 
into gur should be banned in the districts or atleast in the 
sub-divisions (and neighbouring blocks in other sub- 
divisions) where there are sugar mills. 

There happen, in fact, to be only two sugar mills in 
West Bengal, both of them anachronisms: small in capacity, 
very inefficiently (indeed, perhaps rapaciously) managed, 
the management never bothering about ‘cane development’, 
perenially short of cane, extremely high cost, and therefore, 
for all practical purposes closed except to provide a sincure 
to a chosen few. One of them, in Birbhum district (the 
Ahmedpur Sugar Mills) happens to be taken over and 
owned by the government of West Bengal, the other (near 
Palashy or Plassey) in Southern Murshidabad district, is 
still privately owned. 

These two units are treated as a bit of a joke in official 
circles. The one owned by the government had operated, 
during the previous year, for less than one month, and 
the bare cost of production of sugar had run up to a little 
more than Rs. 18 per kilogram. There has always been 
talk of further expansion, of further investment to make 
the unit economically viable. But expansion would mean 
throwing good money after bad, in the absence of cane 
development. In any case, it is not certain that sugarcane 
gowing would be the optimal use of land in West Bengal. 


OF course, the sugar units are not the only ones in this. 
curious situation. A number of other manufacturing 
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units in Calcutta are in the same situation. In a few, the 
workers really work elsewhere, but ritually draw their pay 
at the end of the month. In one unit, the Managing 
Director has been prevented from entering the premises 
by the workers, and the unit is virtually closed ; but at the 
end of each month, somebody works ceaselessly to get the 
State government to release funds, for payment of wages 
to the workers. In another, a large number of workers 
have long crossed the age of superannuation, but they are 
not being pensioned off because the unit cannot afford 
the terminal benefits due. And so, all the workers continue 
to be on the live register and to draw their pay. Inciden- 
tally, they are thereby increasing their entitlement to termi- 
nal benefits. 

There are other losing concerns, some of them with 
a negative value added. That is difficult to imagine, but 
-obtains for two or three units, where even the cost of the 
purchased materials exceeds the total value of sales of the 
final product. Obviously, some part of the purchased 
materials grows wings and flies out of the factory premises 
-at night. 


It would appear that units such as these would save the 
exchequer money if they were to be permanently closed 
down and the labour given a life long monthly dole equiva- 
lent to their wage. But that option is politically not feasible, 
and so matters are allowed to drift. 

But the note which had been circulated refers to the 
sugar factory in Palashy ; owned privately. It has been 
seriously suggested that sugarcane crushing for the making 
of gur should be banned, in the entire command area of 
that factory, so that sugarcane may be available for cane 
crushing by the factory. 


One recalls with some amusement that way back in 
June 1947, Lala Shankar Lall, a prominent sugar manufac- 
turer of Western UP had broached an identical proposal 
to the then Indian Central Sugar Committee (which had 
been made the policy advisory body for sugar by the then 
Government of India). That proposal had, however, bee? 
rejected out of hand. 4 
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It is amusing therefore to see a similar proposal being 
seriously mooted by somebody in a position not only of 
authority but also of responsibility for the welfare of the 
populace. And though the State planning board had 
categorically opposed the move, it is equally amusing to 
learn that a partially modified and diluted proposal has 
been accepted ‘‘as an experimental measure”. 


One can truthfully state that where there is sugar, there 
will be flies. But while the sugar barons in the private 
sector were fighting for their (monopoly) profits in the 
1940’s, some of our Left Front leaders appear to be acting 
like touts of the Lala Shankar Lalls of today. 


21 January 1985 


The Rape of the Sunderbans 


CDS the chief engineer of the Irrigation and Waterways 
-department—has been talking for quite some time of the 
problems of that department pertaining to the repair of 
embankments, following upon the systematic (illegal) 
cutting of the embankments, by large brackish water 
fishery owners. Apparently, this has now assumed alarm- 
ing proportions, with organised groups intent on converting 
existing farmland owned by small landholders into brackish 
water fisheries. This problem had occasioned debates 
before ; but we had never seen how precisely this operation 
was conducted. Nor was it clear as to how serious the 
problem was. The problem as posed by CDS was: is 
there any merit in spending upwards of a crore of rupees 
annually on the repair of dykes which are to be wilfully 
cut again ? Does it help anybody to do these repairs ? 
More particularly, since the repaired dyke presents an 
ideal set up for the installation of a box type sluice gate— 
allowing the ingress and outflow of saline water at the 
option and control of the operator of the sluice gate—is 
not the Irrigation department indirectly aiding and support- 
ing the illegal activities of those who engineer the cutting 
of dykes, by their periodic repair ? 

This last part is a bit of a surprise. How does the repair 
of dykes aid the brackish water fishery owner ? CDS 
explains that the box type sluice gates are essentially flimsy 
jobs. Once a dyke is cut, the force of water can erode and 
destory the entire embankment, or at any rate so much of 
it that large tracts in the Sunderbans can become part of 
the tidal water system. The box type sluice gate would 
then become useless, and the brackish water fisheries would 
then disappear- The fish would follow the receding waters 
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at the ebb tide ; there would be no controlled ingress and 
return of saline water ; in fact, there would be no separate 
fisheries, but the entire area would become a part of the 
coastal mud flats periodically submerged under seawater. 
In other words, the area which had earlier been protected 
by embankments, allowing people to pursue agriculture, 
horticulture and other avocations based on land, would 
become part of the tidal basin. So, if the dykes are not 
repaired and maintained by the Irrigation department, the 
whole area would become one vast marshy area, submerged 
during high tide and exposed at low tide. It is only the 
relentless effort of the Irrigation department at great cost, 
that keeps the dykes intact, and therefore, keeps the brackish 
water fisheries in business. But, CDS insists, that is not 
the concern of the Irrigation department. The depart- 
ment has constructed, and now maintains, these dykes at 
enormous cost in the interest of protecting farmland from 
jnundations by sea water. Why should the Irrigation 
deparyment repair the dykes if the people, the Panchayats, 
do not maintain them or at least prevent their cutting 
through proper vigil ? 

This argument presents a new angle to the problem of 
brackish water fisheries. It is not, of course, necessary to 
go into the logic of the efforts of the Irrigation department 
in aid of fisheries ; that could be made a part of the charter 
of the department provided that were the accepted policy 
of the government, and were in the over-all interest. The 
problem, as it appears to us, is somewhat different. What 
is the type of dyke cutting indulged in ? How extensive 
js it? Why is this permitted by the local populace if it 
is against their interest ? And how serious are the dangers 
of entire embankment systems collapsing, as a result of the 
introduction of these box type sluice gates ? 


So, we set off one morning, accompanied by CDS 
and RG. The latter knows every inch of the Sunderbans 
area. She was the District Magistrate of 24 Parganas until 
the other day. In that position, she .has. toured around 
jn the Sunderbans area extensively and has visited almost 
every village, and a large number of hamlets spread. far 
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and wide, over this vast area of islands bisected vy tidal 
waters. 


One could, if one were a good story teller, write a whole 
chapter on RG. Hailing from the U. P. but having opted 
for the West Bengal cadre, she has identified hereself totally 
with the West Bengal ethos and environment, and yet 
retained a vigour and a hardihood generally reminiscent 
of the wheat eating northwesterner. She acts with a 
passion and a sense of devotion which are rare. She acts 
as if she belongs here. The civil service cadre is essentially 
intended to be a little “remote”? from the hoi polloi, to 
administer without emotion. RG is known as a tough 
administrator ; yet she seems to be deeply involved emotio- 
nally, with West Bengal. Certainly, she seems to be deeply 
concerned about the welfare of the people of the Sunderbans 
area. 

So, with RG as the guide, we venture forth. There is 
of course, the inevitable two hour car ride to begin with. 
This time, we have to take a steamer from Malancha Bazar 
on the main Bidyadhari river (and not its offshoot, as we 
see at Kulti Gang) due east in Minakhan I Block. One 
drives from Calcutta along the Bhangar canal, starting from 
Topsia Point all the way to the Kulti Gang, cross the 
branch of the Bidyadhari river, and drive straight east. 
The bridge across the river at Kulti Gang is a ramshakcle, 
old, wooden one, and it is a little surprising how it takes 
heavily loaded buses without giving way ; there are nearly 
as many people on rooftop as inside the bus usually. One 
has the feeling, inside even a car, that one is taking a chance 
on the bridge not toppling down. Scme planks across the 
path rattle ominously as we ramble across. 


The jetty at Malancha Bazar an still is hour’s drive from 
Kulti Gang. The road speaks volumes of the general 
backwardness of the area. We are barely an hour’s drive 
from Calcutta, but the countryside all around has a depress- 
ing look. There is a sprinkling of brackish water fisheries, 
but for the rest, the countryside looks bare, desolate. It 
is dry and dusty. There are few ponds, and the few that 
exist appear to be used for meeting the domestic needs 
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ef the populace rather than for irrigation. The aman 
crop appears to have been harvested already, but there is 
no preparation for sowing a second crop. Miserable 
looking cattle are grazing on the stubble in the fields. The 
poverty of the villagers appears to stand out, in the general 
appearance of the roadside villages, in the health of the 
cattle, in the bare backs of children scampering around, 
(most of them pot bellied with an enlarged spleen) ; and in 
the virtual absence of any vehicular traffic on the road. 

CDS is already at the jetty with a large number of maps 
ofthe area. We get into a motor boat owned by the depart- 
ment of Irrigation and Waterways. The places where the 
dykes have been cut recently are marked in red by the 
CDS. There are far too many red crossmarks, to make 
any sense for a layman like me. 

Our final destination is Basirhat. But, we have first to 
go down south by the river, take a U-turn at Nezat and 
steam up northwards, by the Kalagachhi river. 

The water of the river here is quite muddy, not like the 
blue green water of the Matla river. Basirhat is at the tail 
end of the Bidya river—another sca by itself, bigger than. 
the Matla—but it is far to the north, and even at this point, 
its branches and creeks appear to be carrying a lot of silt 
up and down with the tides. Or could it be that this dyke- 
cutting business has introduced a new element in the move- 
ment of waters between high tide and low tide—the top. 
soil of the land now inundated being washed away at low 
tide ? 

The embankments on both sides are quite high, and one 
has to clamber up to the roof of the cabin to get any view 
of the land bounded in by the embankment on the two 
sides. On our left, as we go down south, is an island. This: 
js Minakhan II block but it is barely distinguishable from 
the mainland area of Minakhan I which we have just left 
behind. The area is populated by visibly poor people. 
The look of the hutments, the total absence of healthy 
cattle, the dry, dusty bare landscape, the dress of the 
children running around, all testify to the general poverty 
of the area. One wonders how Basirhat is so famous for 
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its fresh cottage cheese, much of Calcutta supplies supposedly 
coming from that area. Could it be that the people here 
are too poor to buy even the small quantity of milk pro- 
duced ? 

RG tells us that the villagers in this island, a part o 
Minakhan, are cut off totally ; one has either to visit them 
by boat, or if one wishes to go by land, one would have 
to travel all the way north to Basirhat, and then back 
south to Minakhan, wherever you want to go. There are 
no motorable roads in the area, so communications are very 
bad, barely fifty miles out of Calcutta ; and it may take you 
days to even hear of an untoward incident, and several 
hours thereafter to get there. But the river is quite narrow 
here, may be thirty or forty yards wide. A bridge—of 
the sort we travelled across the Bidyadhari at Kulti Gang— 
could bring this whole area so much closer to Calcutta. 
There is of course the problem of how many such bridges 
one can construct in the entire Sunderban area. And, 
one would also need to construct all weather roads, if the 
bridges are to make sense. One could also use the water- 
ways more intensively but for that we would need more 
landing places, more ferry services. t 

Perhaps one could have both. Communications are 
the first step to almost everything desirable. Better com- 
munications would not only provide access to markets and 
therefore stimulate greater economic activity, they would 
foster better use of resources by promoting greater specializa- 
tion, Better communications would also bring people and 
regions closer, bring education and health services, bring 
variety into the lives of people who are today cut off. 

It is really surprising how, though the Sunderbans 
north of the Frazer line have been settled since the late 
19th/early 20th century, we have neglected to develop 
communications for the Sunderban people even as late as 
the mid-eighties. And the really surprising part of this 
sad business is, this area is barely two hours away from 
Calcutta. ‘ 

Even before we reach our first halting point, we find 
numerous places where the embankment to our right—in 
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Minakhan I Block—cut at diverse points. In fact, we 
notice that there are effectively two embankments, con- 
structed by the Irrigation department. Behind the first 
embankment, there is a second one, a sort of line of retreat. 
To this line, the department seems to have retreated in a 
number of places where the sea water has torn asunder 
the heart of the first embankment. 

BKP, who is an expert geologist, joins me on the cabin 
roof, and we keep looking at the vertitable war between 
the elements and man. BKP says that there are certain 
areas where dykes would not last ; you repair a breach 
here and it would reappear fifty yards upstream or down- 
tream, since the force of water is all the time eroding the 
base of the dyke. Cultivation may not be the best occupa- 
tion in areas which are threatened by periodic ingress of 
sea water thereby ruining good farm land and making it 
saline. 

But I am not convinced. In the Netherlands, they 
have effectively conquered the sea and reclaimed land 
from under the sea. This place does not look either very 
treacherous or that fearsome. In any case, these dykes 
have stood here for decades ; it is only now that we are 
hearing of problems, and that too, because of the deliberate 
cutting of dykes by some people. 

BKP elucidates further. It all depends on the land 
contour, not only the height of the high tide, when the sea 
water keeps pounding against the dykes but also, and mainly, 
the thickness of the embankment and its solidity. It is 
really the receding waters at ebb tide that scour the dykes, 
by steady erosion of the soft alluvium which gets drained 
out to the sea, so that the pounding waters at the next high 
tide find a breach somewhere, if the retaining wall has 
been thinned down. 

But in the scenario to our right we see breaches, which 
seem to be clearly man made. Deep vertical cuts have 
been neatly made, and these have the tell-tale imprest of 
the handiwork of man. The embankment is otherwise 
quite broad and high. However, as a result of these clear 
vertical cuts, there is a veritable lake behind the embank- 
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ment until one reaches high ground where the villagers have 
built their homes. The erstwhile farm land is now sub- 
merged. BKP agrees. He did not have this type of 
occurence in mind when he suggested that we do not fight 
Nature. This is obviously the type of problem which 
has set CDS, and the other Irrigation department officials 
worrying. Beyond the embankment, one can sce in the 
distance some fisheries, interspersed with cultivated land. 
Obviously, it is the owners of the fisheries who are behind 
the cutting of the embankment. One can imagine the 
frustration of the Irrigation department engineers. After 
all, they cannot provide watch and ward along the hundreds 
—no thousands—of miles of embankment on both sides 
of all rivers in the Sunderbans. And they feel helpless 
when an embankment built with a lot of effort is deliberately 
cut, and they are asked to repair and maintain it nonetheless, 


Even if this story has been told earlier, it bears recount- 
ing. When the Sunderbans were first settled, the govern- 
ment assiduously built embankments to protect the farm- 
lands from the ingress of saline water. And not only 
the early settlers, but thousands of migrants after Partition, 
who settled in these islands, have depended upon these 
embankments for eking out a precarious living from their 
farms. 

Since the groundwater in the area is saline, these people 
depend on rains and raise a precarious aman crop. The 
state planning board—and the department of Agriculture— 
have been advocating the digging of ponds, tanks and 
derelict channels to store rainwater, for raising a second or 
even a third crop, so as to raise the standard of living of 
this poverty ridden section of population. The soil re- 
covered by digging ponds and derelict channels could be 
used to raise the level of the farmland, thereby improving 
drainage, and assisting in the adoption of better agronomic 
practices. Of course, one would need to condition the 
soil, but that investment would be worth while and lasting, 
and easier to make only after changing the land situation. 

The embankments have been cut and box type sluice 
gates have been installed in order to allow saline water to 
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come into the hitherto protected farmlands. We had 
seen earlier how the sluice gate on the Piyali river closure 
had been broken by a few large ‘‘bheri”’ owners in order to 
allow periodic inflow of saline water ; these sluice gates 
are necessary also in order to drain out surplus water as and 
when necessary. The interests of a few large bheri owners 
now clash with the interests of the many small landholders 
and peasants ; the former need the saline tidal waters of 
the sca, in order to raise prawns in their dheris. The prawn 
today has a sky rocketing price in the export market ; 
and prawn culture requires brackish water. There is a 
perennial supply of brackish water beyond the embankment. 
You just cut the embankment, instal a box type sluice gate, 
and you are in business. You can lct in the tidal waters 
as and when you want. 


The result is sky rocketing profits for a few and disaster 
for all the others. The tidal waters are no respecters of 
the boundaries between the farms of the many and the 
bheris of a few. So, the entire basin is flooded. That’s 
no problem, say the bheri owners. You just let us do 
prawn culture and we would pay you a rent for your land 
equal to the value of your crop. So, the arca under prawn 
fishery is multiplied several fold. But after two years, or 
three, at best four, the rental comes down sharply, and 
dwindles to a paltry sum. By that time, the land in the 
entire area is quite saline, and unfit for cultivation. 
Thousands on thosuands of families are now effectively 
without land, without any employment, without any means 
of livelihood. So, there emerges a culture of theft, of 
robbery and of crime, where once there was peaceful 
habitation. 


Some advocates of prawn culture—and they have strong 
backing from exponents of export promotion at Delhi— 
welcome this change. Does it not increase the net value’ 
of output per hectare of land ? You can increase the value 
of the outpout of such areas several times by use as brackish 
water fisheries rather than as conventional farmland, can 
you not ? Indeed, you can. But how do you take care 
of the problem of the distribution of that output, or of the 
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income emanating from that output ? You do not need 
thousands to work a large bheri ; you only need an armed 
guard to protect your bheri ; and may be once a year, you 
need a few- hands to harvest the prawn and to clean up the 
bheri of any chance predators, before the next lot of prawn 
fingerlings is released. How do you provide employment 
and income to the thousands dispossessed of their land ? 
And how do you prevent the emerging crime, the social 
tensions, the degradation of ethical values ? It these farmers 
were to form a cooperative of the owners of the land used 
as brackish water fishery, that would be one matter, Even 
so, their enforced idleness would bring on new problems. 
However, one can appreciate the erstwhile farmers suddenly 
becoming members of an idle, rich community. But it is 
not a cooperative venture we are looking at ; we are witness- 
ing aggrandizement of the output by a few rich bheri owners. 
Would it not be better to sacrifice the sudden increase 
in aggregate national output, and provide for better crop 
husbandry by protecting these farmlands, by providing the 
farmers with irrigation water and other farm inputs ? 


While our attention is focussed on the right bank, we 
have missed noticing signs of a fairly large settlement on 
our left. We have reached a river junction ; and we have 
reached Nezat, an important settlement in this part of 
Sunderban. The river suddently gets quite broad. We 
have to take a U-turn here and move up north east along 
the main broader inlet from the sea to the north. We 


have to go all the way to ‘Taki’, skirting the Bangaldesh 
border, on the way to Basirhat, 


Nezat looks quite a large and prosperous area. RG 
tells us that we should come here by night ; we could then 
see petromax lamps blazing all along the river front. 
This is where much of the catch of fish from the se 
from the estuarine river mouths are brou 
This is where the fish is sold for the Calcutta markct, so 
there is brisk business, and bustling activity. This is 
where your filsa supplies from Bangladesh are delivered, 
to be sent to Calcutta as part of your own hilsa catch. 
This is also where a lot of smuggled goods from Bangladesh 


a and 
ght every night. 
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imported goodies—are landed, again, on the way to the 

‘alcutta market. So, this town really lives by night and 
sleeps by day. 

Sure, enough, the boats are all tied up, and there is no 

sign of any human activity. Of course, people must be 
up and about, inside the town, but there is little sign of 
life on the river front. We chug our way up, the diesel 
powered motor launch breaking the silence of the river 
front by the rhythmic beat of the diesel oil engine. That 
and the lapping of the waves in the wash left by our motor 
launch are the only things disturbing the quiet repose of 
Nezat. 
_ This is quite a prosperous place we are told, but a difi- 
cult area from the law and order point of view. Unders- 
standably, if this is a haven for smugglers, apart from being 
wholesale market for the fish brought by small and medium 
fishermen, from far and near. 

ABD has been looking for five suitable market places 
in the Surderban area where he could get a series of solar 
powered street lamps installed. These are being offered 
by the Union department of non-conventional energy sources 
(DNES) free of cost, the only payment required being the 
cost of local transport and the cost of installation. Of 
course, maintenance also would be to the cost of the reci- 
pients. Incidentally, we have been hearing of this matter 
for nearly a year, but we have yet to get around the pre- 
liminaries and to instal the system. This would be an 
ideal site for one set of twenty tube lights, which would be 
powered by batteries, in turn charged by solar energy, 
says ABD. I would personally have felt happier if the solar 
powered lights could be installed elsewhere. The business 
people in this area should be able to pay for their own 
lighting arrangements. We need such publicly funded 
golar powered street lights near the jetties or landing places 
for river craft used by common men. In most of these 
places where ferries operate, we are still to have a regular 
jetty. People have to climb up steep, slippery slopes, after 
getting down from their country boats. But perhaps we 
should avoid an argument. We have dithered already for 
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a year, unable to decide on the location of only five such 
solar powered lighting systems. It would be better to install 
these free solar powered street lights here than to keep 
procrastinating and not instal them anywhere. 

Nezat is already far behind us ; and now we enter into 
the area that CDS and his colleagues have been particularly 
worried about. We are travelling due north ;.and now, 
on both sides we see innumerable cuts in the embankment. 
The countryside around appears to be badly ravaged. 
It is ebb tide now, and from time to time, we sce thick 
streams of water pouring from the farmland back into the 
river. These are no longer cultivated, nor are they full 
fledged brackish water fisheries yet. One would need a 
box type sluice gate to control the ingress as also the removal 
of surplus saline water. 

CDS explains that these cuts are fairly recent. The 
first objective of the unscrupulous brackish water fishery 
owner/operator is to get the farms of his neighbourhood 
flooded with saline water. The next step is to approach 
them and to tempt them with a bait. There is a Jease to 
be signed ; and the farmer would get a reasonable rental 
for the use of his land by the other, may be what he would 
have earned by farming the land. This is an attractive 
offer. Once all the requisite leases are obtained, comes 
the third and vital step of constructing a box type sluice 
gate to control the ingress of saline water into the brackish 
water fishery. Where you have money power, you can 
afford to wait. The fly has to be tempted to the spider’s- 
web. 


The river here is so muddy, one wonders how saline the 
water is, so far north of the mouth of the sea. It is ebb 
tide now, and the river is visibly draining out the top soil 
of the farms it had flooded at high tide. But then even 
earlier, during high tide, the river was a muddy brown, with 
none of the deep green—or deep blue—-colour of the open 
sea. We are obviously somewhat distant from the open 
sea. { 

We halt at Bamuniya Abad where the Irrigation depart- 
ment has a camp office, and has a team carrying out repairs 
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to the embankment. We can see the local labour currently 
employed in carrying out the repair work. These are 
landless labourers, and they are not affected directly by the 
cutting of the embankments. In fact, for the moment, 
they have got casual employment which they may not 
otherwise have got, since the aman paddy has been mostly 
harvested in this area. They do not realise, of course, 
that over a longer period, conversion of a farm to a brackish 
water fishery would involve permanent loss of employment, 
except maybe for about a week over a whole year, when it 
is time for prawn harvesting operations. There may also 
be need for occasional raising of the bunds marking out 
separate fisheries. For the rest, the brackish water fishery 
owner really needs a couple of gunmen to provide watch 
and ward for the fishery, and these men have to be imported 
from outside. There would be no employment for any- 
body in this area, once the farmland is converted into a 
brackish water fishery. 


We send for the gram panchayat pradhan. He is away. 
But some local farmers are around. They have seen our 
motor boat, and a number of men and children have come 
out. In these somewhat far off places—far off not in terms 
of distance but the time taken to get to civilization—there 
js little variety from the humdrum of daily existence. 
The arrival of a motor boat is an occasion. Children are 
‘the first to scamper to the place our launch has been tied 
up ; and many elders also find it interesting enough to 
bestir themselves and head for the spot where the “‘babus”’ 
from Calcutta have arrived. 

Cautious inquiries in regard to the breaches in the 
embankment bring out startling discolosures. A couple of 
the landholders in the area are highly indignant. Nature, 
of course, keeps playing ducks and drakes with the populace, 
but they are used to that. There are some powerful men 
behind these man made cuts in the dykes. There are 
babus from Calcutta who want to convert the entire land 
here into a brackish water fishery. A well known Calcutta 
name is taken. He is behind this. And he is too powerful 
to be stopped. 
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Why can the Panchayat not keep watch over the em- 
bankment ? After all, the Irrigation department can at 
best repair the embankment. It cannot keep watch over 
the enormous length of the embankment ; and if the dykes 


are cut deliberately, the department would find it difficult 
to repair all the cuts. 


But the Pradhan of this particular gram panchayat has 
joined the game. He is in the pay of the babus from 
Calcutta ; and he has already agreed to lease out his own 
farm land as a brackish water fishery. ý 


Various figures are mentioned as to the amount of money 
which has passed hands. The couple of landholders. we 
talk to are very bitter. They have scen the process. in 
some neighbouring villages. They know they are doomed. 
They want the government to do something about it. 


But what can the government do ? These two people 
are desperate. The government must repair the em- 
bankment and keep watch over it. They know it is a tall 
demand, but their entire livelihood is involved. The 
government must find some way to save their farms, because 
the Panchayat is divided. Some of the members want to 
lease out their farmland to the brackish water fishery owners. 
This is a revelation. If some members of the Panchayats— 
be they at the Gram Panchayat or the Panchayat Samiti 


level—are in this game, how does one hope to control 
this menace ? 


ABD comes out with another idea. Admittedly the total 
income that can be generated in this area with scientific 


prawn culture may be several times more than the conven- 
tional farming. 


So, why not convert the whole area into brackish water 
fisheries, with co-operatives of the owners of the farms 
being given the required guidance and assistance ? 

We have been over this ground before. This would 
indeed be a solution provided one can really put through, 
the required organisational effort. Yet how does one 
provide employment to the thousands of people in this 
area, who depend on working the land for their livelihood: ? 
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It is the same with modern production technology, with 
tremendous economies of scale, using robots instead of men 
on the assembly line. The efficiency of production may be 
very high, but how does one distribute the output among 
the people ? The “invisible hand? immortalized by 
Adam Smith may work well when there are myriad 
small producers whose products are sold in the market 
for myriad consumers. But modern production techno- 
logy leaves out in the cold the thousands of workers 
rendered jobless by technological progress. The progress 
attained by mankind in production technology has left 
unresolved—has in fact created a major problem in respect 
of—the problem of distribution of the national output. 
The same applies to the conversion of farmland into com- 
mercially operated brackish water fisheries. Naturally, 
the men left with no employment take to crime. And then 
we talk of criminal tribes, about the increase of lawlessness, 
and we spend more money on the maintenance of law and 
order for the benefit of those who have been responsible for 
the emergence of this situation. 


The proponents of brackish water fisheries have three 
strong arguments. First, you do not have to constantly 
fight the elements, you have to only control them ; thereby 
you make the best possible use of your natural resources. 
Second, and this results from the first, you maximize your 
output, with much less tedium and effort, simply allowing 
a natural resource to give you a harvest of prawns and 
other highly prized sea food. Third, you increase your 
foreign exchange earnings, since prawas have a good market 
abroad. 

But, unless we can provide alternative employment— 
as well as income—to all those who are to be displaced 
from the farms, unless we can settle them elsewhere with 
worth while occupations, at what social cost do we convert 
our erstwhile farmland into brackish water fisheries ? The 
anguished cry of these two remote landholders, watching 
their farmland getting submerged, their plaintive request 
for the government to do something—they are not clear 
what—in the matter, may be a cry in the wilderness. But 
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is it really ? Should not the government, should not 
socicty step in and prevent these, and many thousands of 
similarly placed men, from going under? Undoubtedly, they 
would get lost in the whirlpool of economic changes unless 
they can be found employment which would enable them 
to work and live in dignity and peace. 


We have to move on. This is only one village. These 
are just two individuals. They may typify what has been 
going on. But we have not the time to delve deeper. 
Would it help to delve deeper ? One big name in Calcutta 
has already been mentioned. It would be easy to find out 
the names of the others directly involved in the game. But 
would that help ? How would that help ? These goings 
on are known in Calcutta. There are powerful vested 
interests behind the men who actually cut the-dykes. Can 
anything, will any thing be done ? 

We move on. When we cannot prevent a human 
tragedy, we find it convenient to look away. Few among 
us have the stomach to directly witness the unfolding of a 
human tragedy. 

Our motor launch reverses gear and we slink away. 
Perhaps these people had hopes that this motor launch 
bringing people from Calcutta may bring succour. Per- 
haps CDS did provide some temporary relief, in a manner of 
speaking. He quickly issued instructions to his depart- 
mental people, in regard to speeding up the repair work. 
But I am reminded of the plaintive appeal by CDS. To 
what purpose do they repair these dykes if they are to be 
systematically cut, because of the rapacity of Calcutta 
based brackish water “bhery”? owners ? 

We have meanwhile turned due east. We criss-cross 
through a number of rivers, and soon reach what is, even 
from a distance, a fairly populous place. There are high 
towers in the distance carrying micro wave radio transmis- 
-sion links. Nearer to hand, there are hightension transmis- 
sion towers. We are nearing ‘Taki’. In the distance, we 
see a broad river forming a T junction. This is the Ichhamati 
river flowing due North-South. Acr 


c oss the river lies 
Bangladesh. We are at Hasnabad. 


We are nearing the 
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end of our steamer trip. Hasnabad and Taki appear to 
be twin cities. From here we would take cars to Basirhat, 
and thence, back by road to Calcutta. Or else, we could 
go back the way we came. The car drive from Basirhat 
would be much shorter, around three hours or so. The 
motor launch trip could take nearly twice that time, plus 
the two hour car drive from Malancha Bazar to Calcutta. 


“Taki? is a famous name to the connoisseur of date palm 
jaggery. Itis the home of the best ‘patali’ gur in the Calcutta 
market, Not much of it gets to be sold in Calcutta now, 
though. The Taki jaggery is not very hard ; it remains. 
a little soft, and therefore does not favour transportation 
or storage, for it does not stay wholesome very long. But 
what pristine quality jaggery Taki used to produce in the 
olden days ; its very name has become a password for the 
shopkeeper trying to palm off suspect quality jaggery on 
the unsuspecting buyer. But that is probably generally 
true of most everything today. 

Nearer to the scene, why do we always talk of the 
(fresh) cottage cheese from Basirhat as the best quality 
available in the Calcutta market ? In our drive back we 
did not see many heads of cattle in Basirhat, nor indeed, 
any evidence of scientific, commercial dairy farming. 
True, the countryside after we left Taki and headed for 
Basirhat looked more prosperous than the earlier parts. 
traversed by us. Where the aman paddy had been harvested, 
the land was being prepared for another crop. The villages. 
looked cleaner, the people better dressed. 

But the Sunderbans always leave me depressed. When 
you are helpless, you can only retreat into your own pro- 
tected world. The condition of the people is nowhere 
near so pathetic as in the Sunderbans. Much as the sea 
is majestic, and the potential resources of the area consider- 
able, the Sunderbans—the settled arcas of it—present a 
depressing picture. 


22 January 1987 


Epilogue 


Tuts volume began on a somewhat personal note. Perhaps 
it would be fitting to end it also in a similar vein. Rightly 
or wrongly, what I have presented so far isa highly personal, 
perhaps emotionally suffused picture of some aspects of 
West Bengal life, its countryside, of the bustling metropolis 
of Calcutta, of the efforts to introduce decentralized planning 
in West Bengal. The question uppermost in my mind in 
January 1987 is: how has decentralized planning been 
functioning over the past year ? Has it taken firm root? 
How is the annual plan for 1986-87 coming along, insofar 
as district planning is concerned ? 


Itis a little sad that the general ennui in regard to adminis- 
tration continues as before. Calcutta in January 1987 
is much the same as in January 1986—that is but to be ex- 
pected—but there appears to be a dangerous increase, in 


the Writers Building—of the spirit of Tennyson’s “lotus 
eaters”, 


Let me give but one example. The 1985-86 plèn outlay 
‘on minor irrigation had been nearly doubled over the 
outlay in 1984-85 ; but, for diverse reasons—partly the 
one indicated carlier—there was only a small step up in 
actual outlay. The 1986-87 plan outlay was again nearly 
double over that in 1985-86. One does not know what 
has happened—and in any case, the fiscal year has not 
ended yet. But no expenditure has been incurred, not a 
rupee spent, against the World Bank (or IDA) credit for 
minor irrigation. There has been some hold up in regard 
to procedures. So, the much touted programme for getting 
the Panchayats to take up the construction of shallow 
tubewell irrigation works directly—without recourse to the 
department of Minor Irrigation employing contractors to 
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do the job—has come to nought. Why did this happen ? 
Apparently, no one at a senior level has the time to sort 
out any practical problems. The bureaucracy is capable 
of weaving a procedural magic which only bureaucracy 
can unravel. At the political level, either no one under- 
stands, or no one cares. Certainly, no one has the time. 
And there is no one like AM—the former Finance Minister 
who is now gone from the scene of action—to whom one 
could appeal. It is sad, because it was a good programme, 
from many points of view. 

This is only one instance of a good scheme gone awry. 
The story is the same for many other worth while schemes 
and proposals. 

_ For decentralized planning, the 1986-87 annual plan 
provided for only a minor step-up—from Rs. 20 crores in 
1985-86 to Rs. 24 crores—under the allocation for ‘District 
Plan Schemes’ to be allocated to the district planning authori- 
ties. As of January 1987, the utilization has been dismal. 
How could this happen when there was so much enthusiasm, 
so much pent up demand for funds for the creation of small, 
local assets to be built with surplus labour available in the 
countryside ? 

The answer, again, is discouraging. The district 
planning authorities have not been able to render proper 
“‘accounts” of the outlays incurred by them during 1985-86. 
And the Writers Building has decided : no accounts pertain- 
ing to past expendiutes—no further allocation of funds. 

But have the district planning authorities been given the 
additional staff required by them for this purpose ? When 
were they given the additional staff? Sorry, there has 
been a hitch. Sadly, even as of January 1987, nothing has 
moved in regard to the sanction of the (meagre) staff 
promised as far back as early 1985, to assist the district 
planning committees to formulate their plan proposals, to 
keep (and to render) accounts of outlays incurred. Even 
though 50 percent of the outlay would be subsidized by 
the Centre (during the seventh plan), West Bengal, has been 
unable to appoint the requisite staff. Again the burcau- 
cracy in the Finance and the Development and Planning 
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departments —or is it the department of Personnel—has had 
the final say and the last laugh on this matter. The procedure 
Sor the appointment of the staff is Jet to be approved. 


It matters not that the former Finance Minister had 
approved of a proposal which would have enabled the dis- 
trict authorities to appoint the staff on deputation (or on 
contract basis) for a maximum period of three years. He 
is no longer there. The officialdom has decreed that the 
required staff can only be recruited through the WB Public 
Service Commission. 

On the basis of the procedure being insisted upon— 
appointment after approval of the Public Service Com- 
mission—the Seventh Plan period would be over by the 
time the requisite technical staff is appointed. Deputation 
or short contracts would clearly not do for the mandarins 
in the bureaucracy. How does one expect the Panchayats 
to carry on the task of planning ? And how do they keep 
accounts, in the fomat insisted upon by the audit depart- 
ment, in the absence of accountants, clerks, other personnel ? 
But nobody who has political clout has the time to worry 
about such mundane matters, 

What about the coordination 
and their formulation in tune with the plans drawn up at 
the district level ? So far, there is none of it. Of course, 
one knew this to be a very difficult and delicate matter. 
But, if the bureaucracy were to cooperate, this coordina- 
tion need not be all that difficult to achieve. But the 
bureaucracy in West Bengal does not appear likely to coope- 
rate. Either the chief Secretary’s writ does not extend over 
his colleagues, or the chief secretary does not care. 
no one cares. Each person would like 
lonely furrow. The results are not i 
important are power and authority ; they cannot be shared. 

But there is a silver lining. There is one distinct change 
in January 1987 over January 1986, which is all to the 
good. There is growing awareness among the Sabhad- 
hipatis of the Zila Parishads that they ought to have am 
increasing share of the plan funds for local level schemes. 


Reportedly, they are now more vocal ; and hopefully, they 


of the departmental plans 


Perhaps 
to plough his own 
mportant. What is 
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would increasingly make an impact at the political level. 
As of today, they have been stymied, because they have 
not been able to render full accounts yet, in respect of the 
outlays incurred earlier. But they have been agitating and 
asking for the promised staff. 

Have they been cheating ? From limited wanderings 
in January 1987, it is clear there has been no cheating, no 
defalcation of funds. But then, the procedures laid down 
by Finance—following the accounting practices laid down 
in the 19th century by an imperial British government— 
are quite cumbersome, and the Panchayats cannot meet all 
the procedural requirements without any clerical/account- 
ing assistance. In any case, these accounting practices 
need revision today. And the staff promised in early 1985 
is yet to be sanctioned. And yet, the Panchayats are 
supposed to spend crores of rupees and be answerable for 
all outlays. 4 

Let me clearify at this juncture. lt is not as if the 
entire bureaucracy in West Bengal is vicious. Quite a few 
dedicated souls are working away, to the best of their 
ability and conscience. But the atmosphere in the Writers 
Building is discouraging, most officials do not care ; they 
belong to the band of lotus eaters. And there are also 
quite a few who are pernicious. Unfortunately, there is 
no one in the government to question them. The leader- 
ship of the ruling party consists of a group of amiable and 
decent gentlemen. They would not hurt a fly. 

The progress of the State is not of any consequence. 
What is important is that we must follow certain procedures 
laid down by a suspicious British ruling elite, in the 19th 
and early 20th centuries. 

So, perhaps the West Bengal government would do well, 
after the 1987 electrions, to provide for automaticity of 
large devolution of funds to the district planning com- 
mittees, for local level development. They could even 
follow the Karnataka example in regard to all outlays, both 
plan and non plan, impinging on the life and well being of 
the people being made the responsibility of the Panchayat 
Samitis. This would imply greater local responsibility for 


al 
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education, health and similar current outlays in addition 
to new works and other plan outlays. And since where 
there is money, there will arise power, perhaps a greater 
degree of co-ordination between the departments and the 
district planning committees would follow automatically. 
Mere statements in regard to the allocation of funds for 


the benefit of the districts (through the departments) 
would not do. 


This does not imply the need to give up attempts at co- 
ordination at the State level. But that process would be 
greatly facilitated if the State authorities would sce fit to 
apply a self denying ordinance and allow a greater devolu- 
tion of funds for local level development being planned by 
the local authorities. 


Let me here quote from a recent report by a committee, 
set up by the Government of India, to review the existing 
administrative arrangements for rural development and 
poverty alleviation programmes, one of the members being 
a member of the West Bengal state planning board.* 


“(i) The time has now come to take a total view of 
Rural Development. It has to encompass all fields of 


economic activities handled by different organisations at 
the field level. .... 


“(vi) The district is the proper unit for planning and 
development. The Zila Parishad should, therefore, become 
the principal body for management of all development 
programmes which can be handled at that level. . . . 


(xii) The concept of a district budget has been 
enunciated for the first time. It is desirable that this is 
brought into being as quickly as possible. 

(xvi) The recommendations will involve a total res- 
tructuring of the development machinery at the district 
level and below. .. .”? 


Can, will the West Bengal government chart a policy 
course which is in line with its own thinking ? Can it 
> 


*Briefly, the GVK Rao Committee. Report published by the Depart- 
ment of Rural Development, Govt. of India, December 1985. 
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will it study the recent Karnataka legislation on the Pancha- 
yat system introduced in that State, and draw some lessons ? 

Am I getting too serious and long faced ? To what 
purpose am I disturbing the dust on this particular bowl 
of rose leaves ? 

This volume owes its origin to a desire—an irresistible 
desire—to record the abiding impressions made on me, 
while flitting through different parts of West Bengal. These 
travels have resulted in an intellectual and spiritual uplift 
ofno mean order for me. I have personally greatly enjoyed 
the period November 1983—February 1986. But pleasant 
as these travels in different parts of West Bengal have been 
to me, the most abiding impression was the strange paradox 
of grinding poverty and degradation of the human being in 
many parts of the State, coupled with a new vitality in the 
countryside, a new awareness and a new spirit in the 
Panchayati bodies, in regard to what can be achieved. Are 
these people to be denied an opportunity to work out their 
‘own welfare as they see fit ? The ground today appears 
to be fertile for a bold statesmanlike, visionary approach. 
The puerile, backward looking objections of a tired and 
blase civil service need to be swept aside. The cupidity of 
the rich in the city of Calcutta needs to be controlled. 
There is enormous possibility of things being different from 
what they are in West Bengal ; and only a visionary, left 
oriented government can bring about the required changes. 
The question is : will it ? When will it ? 

Have I been a little harsh on occasion ? Let me say 
this in justification : one’s best friend is a critic not a flatterer. 
In any case, I have no interest in flattering anyone’s ego. 
For personally, I can verily say, “I warmed both hands 
before the fire of life ; It sinks and I am ready to depart.” 

My only hope is that this book would at least entertain 
some of my erstwhile colleagues and friends, who have done 
So much to welcome a total stranger to their fold, to help 
him to settle down and to enjoy the exciting and exhilarating 
experience of being at the centre of a bold new experiment. 
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